







THE HEART OF THE STORM 



ABOUT TfflS BOOK 


‘"When an aircraft disappears completely there is usually 
no evidence as to exactly what happened. This time, we 
have at least certain pointers as to the possible causes of 
the accident. We can say with certainty that it was either 
a failure on the aircraft’s part, or a fault bv the crew, or 
a combination of both.” So spoke Sir Ronald 
Percival, the Q.C. conducting the enquiry into the dis- 
appearance over the Atlantic of a four-engined passenger 
plane piloted by Mark Kelston. 

This novel tells of the events leading up to a major air 
disaster in a large coirmercial airline. It tells of the men, 
both airborne and chairborne, who run the fleet, and of 
the two strangely related love affairs that contribute their , 
share of responsibility to the flnal tragedy. 

Da /id Beaty has written one previous novel based on 
his experiences in the R. A.F. during the war. 
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He who has once been happy is for aye 
Out of destruction’s reach. His fortune then 
Holds nothing secret, and Eternity, 

Which is a mystery to other men. 

Has like a woman given '.lim its joy. 

Time is his conquest. Life, if it shoijM fret, 
IZaS paid him tribute. He can bear to die. 

WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
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'RiE first sign that an aircraft is overtaking the south-east 
quadrant of a storm is often a swell on an otherwise calm 
sea, which may extend over a thousand miles from the seat 
of the disturbance. Tufts of cirrus form the windswept ends 
of a thin haze hanging higii over the sky, producing haloes 
or rings round the sun and the moon. Gradually, this cloud 
thickens into pbbular alto-cumulus, which in it« ^'..n is 
hammered out into a leaden sheet of alto-stratus. Deeper , 
into the storm, a steep drop in atmospheric pressure 
accompanies a tremendous increase in the strength of the 
winds. Ominous clumps of cumulo-nimbus tower out of a 
low grey base of nimbo-stratus. Visibility is poor in a con- 
tinuous dqwnpour of heavy rain. 

Suddenly, the rain stops and the wind dies down to 
nothing. Now, in the centre of the stormi thgjp is a tiny 
circle of quietness, where the sky is usually breken or 
clo|^dless. 

It is immediately followed by the sharp end of the north- 
west quadrant, called by mariners “dangerous” because the 
winds, now gusting in the reverse directiobicend to blow a 
ship on to the storm’s track. From a confused mass of 
cumulo-nimbus and low stratus, rain falls in torrents on to a 
furious sea. By degrees, this heavy precipitVion dries up to 
a cold misty drizzle. Then, as the outer edgPof the quadrant 
is reached, the wind slackens and thg cloud base rises, giving 
way to alto-stratus and cirrus. There is a line of light on the 
horizon that promises a clear sky for the pilot. But for the 
forecaster, the problem remains : where will the storm move 
next? 
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BOOK ONE 

THE BEGINNING OF THE SOUTH-EAST 
QUADRANT 

October 15th 


ONE 

A HURRIQ\NE in the Caribbean Sea, nicknamed Felicity 
after the whimsical manner of mcteorolo^cal officers, had 
made a brief and spectacular appearanci as a series of 
closely-packed concentric circles on all the weathoc charts 
of ^e world. For three days it had steamed as leisurely as a 
paMle-steamer towards Cuba and Miami. There seemed 
every likelihood that it would follow the well-worn path of 
its ancestors up the American seaboard, a^i recurve to the 
right, south of Newfoundland. But sudden^ it disappeared. 
For a week no sign of it was reported. Thp forecasters said 
it had decayed, spun itself out, committe(&uicide. Felicity, 
however, was very much alive. Instead m moving west, 
like a big black sheep it had strayed ^ the oppqjite direction. 
In the middle of a deserted Atlantic, far away from the 
shipping lanes, it had dawdled and sunned itself. Then it had 
started, stealthily and unseen, to move north-east, towards 
the Azores. 

By now, it was middle-aged and had begun to spread. The 
speed of its terrifying roundabout had dropped from a 
hundred miles an hour to a little less than eighty. It was 
halfway through mellowing into a severe storm. Cut its * 
influence was far greater. Huge areas of sea began to feel its 
presence, and in the air above them the winds were being 
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dictated’ by the furious counter-clockwise circulation 
around its quiet heart. And , instead of moving at a sedate 
eight knots, it was shooting across the Atlantic faster than 
the most modern destroyer at full speed. 

Felicity gave little warning. Weather-ship Easy, stationed 
near the middle of the 2,000 miles separating Bermuda 
from the Azores, started to pitch and roll in a sudden swell. 
Before the meteorologists on bo^^rd could work out the 
cause, the morning sky darkened, and the north-west corner 
of the ^torm was upon them. In a Marlb'orough aircraft, 
G-AHEZ, of British Empire Airways, flying at 19,000 
feet from Bermuda to the Azores, a navigating officer called 
Bates had just plotted an astro-fix on the chart in front of 
him. He pencilled in the wind that the position had given 
him, a little arrow from the north-east. He looked at it, 
shook his head, and then rubbed it out. He cli|Tibed once 
more into the hstro-dome, and taking the sextant in his 
hands, ca|Jed iir to the cockpit, “Keep her ‘steady again, 
Skipped, please. I’m taking another. That one was up the 
pole.” 

From his place in the left-hand pilot’s scat, Mark Kefston 
turned round. A glimmer of amusement showed only in the 
deepening of two little wakes of wrinkles at the corners 
of his grey eyes.” 

“What’s the n.atter? . . . Mrs Bates on your mind?” 

The navigate' grinned good-humouredly back at the 
Captain. Throir^hout the mid-Atlantic section of Empire 
Airways, wljich'ran between Panama and London, with 
stops at Jamaica, Bermuda, the Azores, Lisbon and Madrid, 
Number Two, the port inner engine, was known as Mrs 
Bates. It was the only one he could see from his desk, 
and he spent a good deal of his time keeping a watchful 
eye on it. Already on this trip he had had a difference of 
opinion with the Engineer Officer, Hawkins, on what he 
considered the sickly yellow colour of the flame from its 
exhau^w. 

^ “No, sir,” he said. “Mrs Bates is doing fine.” 

Hawkins interrupted his vigil over the engine instruments. 
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“Which means, Skipper, Mr ^ates hasn’t had the baby . . . 
yet.’’ 

“No; nothing to do with blbies. It was only a sun and 
llioon fix. And the moon’s too low for an accurate shot. 
Might well be wrong.’’ Bates looked wistfully at the black 
steel.box which hung over the navigation table. The control 
knob was switched to “Off.” “We’re out of Loran range — 
worst luck.” That bulky oblong instrument could give 
almost pin-point positions to aircraft well ove? 1,000 miles 
away. But the Loran ground stations were mistly in 
America, too far away to be of use to him now. 

Up at the front, Kclston was looking intently towards 
the horizon, south-east of Easy Zebra. Suddenly, what 
appeared to be a big black bruise had darkened the clear blue 
skin of the sky. Then, as the aircraft gradually approached 
nearer to k, he saw an immense carpet of c^ud formations, 
stretching towards every point of the comaass. There was a 
pattern about those clouds which was nit careless or 
haphazard as he might expect from the inconsequential 
wci^lher that had been forecast for their flight. It was a 
pattern he saw very rarely. But he knew the design by heart. 

The navigator had finished taking his sights now. Kelston 
called back to him: “What was the i^Uter with your 
position, Mr Bates? Did it show a strong rlrth-east wind?” 

Bates’ eyes showed a childlike surprise. I 

“That’s right, Skipper. Dead right. N|fcty knots from 
zero four-five degrees.” 

“1 got a feeling you’re slandering that last ftx. Have you 
noticed the clouds on the starboard quarter?” 

“No, Skipper.” 

“Well, come up and have a look at 'em.” 

Bates left the navigation compartment and walked up into 
the cockpit, past Hawkins on the right, making up his 
hourly log on the readings of the instruments. He saw 
Draper, the Radio Ollicer, busy sending the last position of 
the aircraft to San Miguel ground station, which had now 
accepted control of them. The First Ollicer was off watcii, 
asleep. ?n accordance with Kelston’s custom (most other 
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captains believed in two-hou^ watches), after the take-off 
he had done the first four ho/Urs ex-Bermuda. 

“Careful you don’t wake'‘Mr Shaughnessy.” There was 
the slightest tinge of exasperation in Kelston’s voice. Nfi 
Shaughnessy was very new. He was one of a whole batch of 
young and very inexperienced first officers that had been 
lately posted to the line. “Mr Shaughnessy needs all the 
sleep he can get.” 

“These gr, owing boys, Skipper.' bates lo 9 ked back at the 
Captaiif and gave a knowing little grunt of amusement. It 
was odd how someone sleeping seemed always to cut such a 
comical figure. More so on an aircraft. Then he looked out of 
the cockpit windows to the right, and the indulgent smile 
which had been forming on his face abruptly disappeared. 
“Christ,” he said. 

Now only a f w miles ahead of the aircraft, arwispy veH 
of white cirro-sti^'itus hung high above them. Then, towards 
the south,%*He i,oud rapidly thickened. What Bates saw 
looked hke an X-ray photograph of the skeleton of the sky. 
Regular alto-cumulus made a neat grey pattern of rib-bo/es, 
gradually merging into the dirty dark mass of the intestines 
of a storm. Above everything else, still visible well over a 
hundred miles fi m the aircraft, towered massive clumps of 
jet-black cumulo! nimbus heads. 

“Never seen t?.‘em as high as that, Skipper,” Bates said. 

“No. About feet, 1 should say. They were the first 

things I saw.” 

Easy Zebwi seemed to sense the presence of something 
strange. Very gently, she started to buck and bump. The 
wings shook, and gave the engines a jerk which disturbed 
the synchronisation of the four propellers. There was a 
momentary uneven roughness that vibrated the pilots’ 
instrument panel, as Hawkins smoothed them out again on 
the switches. 

The noise was enough to wake Mr Shaughnessy. He 
blinked his eyes, squeezing them tight together, as though to 
V 4 nng the sleep out of them. But when they were fully open 
again, they were still glazed over with sleep-shocked. 
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innocent unawareness of th| past or the present or the 
future. 

Then he, too, saw the cl^id. “Looks like some bad 
weather, Skipper.” He said the words professionally and 
pompously, as though he was translating unconcernedly 
out of a text-book signs that meant bad weather for some- 
one, •but never for him. 

“Nice work . . . spotting that,” Bates said gravely, and 
gave him a light pat on the back. “They certainly seem to put 
you through the hoop on meteorology these days.” 

Kelston saw the boy go red. “Don’t mind Mr Bates,” he 
said. “7/^ had to have the stuff pointed out to him.” Then 
he looked up at the fraying cirro-stratus ends that strung out 
above them. “Better get another astro-fix, while you can. 
Cloud’s thickening. Might not see the sun again for the rest 
gf the trip.” 

“Shall r*work out the other one first?” lates asked. 

“Not the time. Get the shots now. Theilv.e'll have three 
fixes, fairly close to each other. So we can clWis-ch^ck.” 

Bates went back to the astrodome, and again started to 
measure the altitude of the sun. It was shining through a 
layer of cloud, like a round yellow ball surrounded by a 
halo of blue and red and green. By manipulating the. 
altitude control, he kept that ball withirXlhe bubble that 
served as an artificial horizon for the instrilncnt. The clock- 
work mechanism whirred on for two minulj^, averaging out 
the readings to compensate for the slightt^oll and hunt of 
the aircraft. When it stopped, Bates noted down the mean 
time of the shot, 13 hours 46 minutes and 15 seconds, and 
the altitude 39 degrees 1 1 minutes. Then he turned his atten- 
tion to the pale slice of moon, low down on the eastern 
horizon. 

Sitting with his eyes glued to the weather in front of him, 
Shaughnessy shyly suggested: “Might make us late on 
flight-plan, sir.” 

“Will do. The wihds will change to easterlies pretlii' soon. 
Dead on our nose. Good thing we were able to leave 
Bermuda well ahead of schedule.” 
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“Not forecast was it, sir?” ^.haughnessy’s tone implied a 
righteous indignation with m^ eorological officers. 

“No. But these things ha^ a habit of jumping up from 
nowhere. Not much met data round here. Got to 
prepared to meet ’em.” 

“Any chance of going round it?” 

“Looks too big. Anyway, I haven’t the fuel to try.” ' 

The First Officer looked out a^ain, and saw the starboard 
wing was now being bandaged by loose folds of wet woolly 
cloud. With^d faint feeling of surprise, he realised this storm 
was, after all, going to be part of his future. He shivered 
slightly, “Could be nasty, sir,” he said. “So big . . . and so 
sudden.” 

Kelston shrugged his shoulders without concern. “On 
this job, these things happen.” He leant forward and 
scrutinised the minute crysials of opaque frost that wer^ 
forming on the Windscreen. “Mr Hawkins,” he saicl. “Watch 
the fuel flows fd carburettor ice. And I think we’ll have 
the alcqhol un the props.” The aircraft started to bump 
a little more heavily. “Mr Bates,” Kelson called back, 
“you might tell the stewawi to see all the passengers^are 
strapped in.” 

With these few, unhurried preparations, Kelston was 
fitting out Easy ebra to face the storm. Tiny fragments of 
ice might form cj‘i the impact tubes inside the carburettor, 
cutting off the pi trol from the engines, and causing them 
suddenly to cut dead. But before this happened, the 
instrument recording the fuel flowing to the engine would 
give a tell-tale drop, it that drop was small, alcohol (a 
liquid with a freezing point of -130 degrees Centigrade) 
could be sprayed into the tubes. In much the same way, it 
could also be sent over the propellers to prevent ice getting a 
grip and spoiling their bite into the air. Jf the drop on the 
fuel flows was large and quick, the whole carburettor could 
be enveloped in a melting blanket of hot air, drawn from the 
exhausts. There were just two snags to dn otherwise admir- 
able arrangement. Easy Zebra carried only twenty gallon', 
of alcohol. And hot air increased her petrol consumption 
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at the same time as it decre£j;ed the power on her’ engines. 
Both could, therefore, only blused sparingly. 

Now and again, Kelston gt^e a glance at the wings. As 
yet there was no sign of white on them. That was another 
hazard — airframe icing, which would increase the weight 
of the aircraft, and spoil its aerodynamic performance. 

Bates had now worked out both the last sights. The results 
of his calculations were two little pencilled crosses, not 
very far from each other, or from the original position, the 
accuracy of wKich he had doubted. The wind was strong 
north-easterly all right. With a mixture of admiration and 
respect, Bates glanced through the cockpit door at the 
unmoving broad shoulders of the Captain of the aircraft. 

If Featherstone, the Flight Captain, had been the Skipper, 
by now he would have been clucking round the navigation 
compartment as though it was a barnyard-worrying about 
their position, harrying the engineer fo# figures of fuel 
consumed aad fuel available. Another J^aptain on the 
route, Ferris, would have laughed with almost hycna-like 
exultation, llis orange moustache would have quivered. 
“Good show, chaps,” he wouM have said. He seemed to 
have his own private feud with the weather. It was a fight 
in which Bates had no desire to get involved. Captain 
Leeming on the other hand, in a similarlsituation, would 
have said: “I’ll do the navigation now,”land would have 
pushed Bates right out of his own seat. If hat man never 
seemed to trust anybody. Bates reflected. » 

With Kelston, there was just complete c!llm. The weather 
might have been a perfect example of an idyllic afternoon 
for all the dilTcrencc it seemed to make to him. Among the 
crews who flew with him, he was nicknamed the Iron Man, 
partly because no one had ever seen him shaken, partly 
because he was always pretty sharp with any crew-member 
who made a mistake, and could be riiihicssly hard on any- 
one who made the same mistake twice. For that reason, 
some of the aircrewTought shy of flying w ith him. Not Bates. 
Always mindful of the safe-keeping of that part of his 
anatomy which he called “the ass that nobody’s interested 
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in but me,” it was an attitud^to the job which had Bates 
whole-hearted approval. Only| wo years ago, he had lost his 
best friend, Lonsdale, whep^a Marlborough disappeared 
completely off Gibraltar on this same route. 

On this trip, everyone had been right up to scratch, apart 
from the new First Ollicer, whom Kelston was obviously 
nursing. So it was with an unrufllcd and good-humolired 
quietness on the Flight Deck thiit Easy Zebra nosed into 
the wicked-looking mass of grey water-vapour that formed 
the outskirts of Felicity, and submitted suddenly and almost 
meekly to being pitched and tossed all over the cloud-filled 
sky. 

“Throttle back to twenty inches manifold pressure, Mr 
Hawkins,” Kelston said. 

“Twenty inches, sir,” Hawkins echoed, as he eased the 
power off the engines from tne throttles in his position. 

The needle onibe airspeed indicator crept back, and then 
fluctuated violeij^ly around a mean of 160 knots. If Easy 
Zebra tiled to negotiate those high speed up-currents too 
fast, there was as much danger of structural damage as if 
she had hit something far more solid than air; too shw, 
and the lightning changes in her altitude and speed might 
cause her to stqt|. Already she was becoming dilficult to 
hold. The Ratey Climb Indicator soared to 4,000 feet a 
minute upwards Jne minute, then crashed down to a descent 
so steep that it '•as beyond the reading of the instrument. 
Kelston let her^Xde it out as though she was a wild and 
untamed colt frij^htened by shock. It was useless fighting a 
force a million times more powerful than he had at his 
command. Easy Zebra banged up and down with the 
resilience and persistence of a bouncing rubber ball. 

“Any more for the roller-coaster?” Hawkins called out. 
“The Big Dipper. All the thrills in the world. At no extra 
charge.” 

From the navigation compartment. Bates said wryly: 
“Fly ahDve the weather in a fully-pressurised Marlborough 
of British Empire Airways.” 

Kelston held the control column tightly. It was jerking up 
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and down now, and from sidclto side. He kept his eye on the 
gyro-controlled artificial horti'on in front of him. When a 
wing dropped suddenly, ana jhe bar tilted up at a crazy 
'angle, he gently pulled up on the spectacle-shaped aileron 
control to ease it back level. Without that instrument to 
help^him, Easy Zebra could almost turn on her back and he 
would be none the wiser, so inefficient is the human sense 
of position relative to the ground when it cannot check on 
the yardstick of the horizon. 

Illuminated streams of rain rattled down over the wind- 
screen, writing weird neon-lighted hieroglyphics on the glass , 
in front of thenj. 

“Any ice forming your side, Mr Shaughnessy?” Kelston 
asked. 

“No, sir. None I can see.” 

Number Two engine coughed slightly. Xelston saw the 
boost pressure drop off. He looked rounc at Hawkins, as 
though to say something, but before he st#t;p .tije engineer 
called out: “Carburettor ice.” He moved four levert slowly 
awijy from him. “All four in hot air, sir.” Then Hawkins 
smiled at Bates’ face, which had suddenly looked up from 
his chart. “Nearly lost her that time, Ricky.” 

“If you can’t do better than that, Hawlr’ns,” Bates said, 
“I’ll have to give up my navigation. An., take over your 
panel.” ‘ 

Hawkins covered his eyes with his hand.J«^God help us all 
then.” 

“God help us all now. There’ll no more positions for 
the rest of the trip, I reckon.” 

Not that Bates was worried — they would stay up really 
high until they were nearly on top of the San Miguel Range 
Station, and then let down. He added: “Here’s a new 
course . . . give it to the Skipper. Zero eight three degrees.” 
He mouthed the sound of the figures slov^ly, as though he 
was tasting them, (,'hevving them over. “We’ve been blown 
eighty miles south of track already.” 

The engineer took the slip of paper, and passed it to the 
front. “If you’d only stick to your job, Ricky, instead of 
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trying to do mine as well, thinjfs like that wouldn’t happen.” 

“Had the met winds been light, Hawkins. . . .” 

“If the met winds were always right, there’d be no point 
carrying a navigator.” 

Bates considered that one for a moment. “For once, 
Hawkins, 1 agree with you. But that day will never copie.” 

“For the sake of your bread and butter, Ricky . . . belter 
touch wood.” 

Bates touched the navigation table. “For many things,” 
he said. 

By now^ Easy Zebra was well in the grey mass of Felicity’s 
enormous web. For such a frail-looking cockleshell, she was 
showing an almost impudent unconcern. The storm had the 
punch of more than four atom bombs, attenuated maybe 
by the wide area of its structure, but still powerful and still 
dangerous. Gre.'it unseen hands seemed to clutch»out of the 
grey blankness Vi a grab for the aircraft. But each time. 
Easy Zebri^^i'^'fehivcrcd in all her thin eighth of an inch 
plates, soared up or plunged down, squirming out of the 
storm’s grip. Although outside an icy wind roared at over 
ninety miles an hour, within the aircraft’s fuselage there 
was no other sound but the accustomed steady humming of 
her motors and tie clatter of the rain on her metal skin. 

Inside, certain' / it was impossible to walk. The lunch the 
steward had beei about to serve was indefinitely postponed. 
Most of the siv een passengers on board felt ill. A Mr 
Parkinson, a Vefry Important Person, a member of numerous 
political boards (iCelstoi had had a note from the Company, 
requesting him to see that Mr Parkinson “had a comfortable 
trip”), strapped and imprisoned in his seat, had been sick in 
a most undignified way all over himself. But these things 
were very minor. Slowed down considerably by the winds 
against her, Easy Zebra still managed to slip through the 
storm at over a hundred and sixty miles an hour. Down 
in the Atlantic, a little further to the cast, a Portuguese 
tramp steamer called the Santa LucinJa w'as not so fortunate. 
Her plates were many times as^^HiH^^s Easy Zebra’s. 
Her weight was 2,000 tons co rcraft’s forty. 
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But she moved the way the r<torm pushed her, her engine- 
room flooded by the endles^ sea. Felicity had, after all, 
caught something in its web: Something far more sub- 
Btantial than an outsize tin fly. 

In his position behind the pilots, Radio Officer Draper 
was moving up against his straps every time a bounce lifted 
him off* his seat. As a result, his log for the last half-hour 
was an appalling scrawl, in contrast to the neat clerical hand 
of the first part of the trip. The earphones were jammed 
over his head, and he was listening hard. A sad little rhythm 
of dots and dashes, not unlike a wood-pigeon’s call in the 
evening, was making a badly-matched fight against the 
crackling static of the storm. 

He turned to Kelston. “Some poor bastard’s sending an 
S.O.S., Skipper.” 

The CaiVain had appeared to be concentrating entirely on 
the instruments that guided the safe-keepir':» of Easy Zebra. 
Now, he alloVcd his mind to take in what i^rapry had told 
him, while his hands and his eyes, experienced aifd well- 
disciplined, carried on the mechanical motions of flying the 
aircraft through heavy turbulence. 

“Ship?” 

“Oh yes. Skipper . . . ship. Name’s the S^nta Lucinda.^' 

In Draper’s mind, that was that. A ship i t its own element 
should be well able to take care of herself‘ He would have 
expected surface vessels to alter course to Jw) to the help of 
an aircraft in danger of falling out of the sk>^ An aeroplane, 
after all, was a butterfly form of travel, the flclicate youngest 
child of transportation. The distance she could go was 
severely limited. Special Air-Sea Rescue aircraft certainly 
might be used for such rescue operations. But an ordinary 
air-liner could only look after herself. 

Kelston jolted these thoughts clean out of his mind. “You 
got the position of her?” 

“A position? Yes . . . she did send a position.” 

“Give it to Mr Bates to plot on his chart. I want tfi know 
how far away she is.” 

“But a couple of tugs have already left Ponta Delgada, 
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Skipper.” Draper’s voice implied that this was none of their 
business. 

“All the same ... do as Ii;ell you.” 

There was a muffled interchange between Draper and 
Bates. Then the navigator shouted up. “She’s about thirty 
miles south of our track, skipper . . . only, twenty miles from 
the harbour on San Miguel. Still over three hours’ flying 
away, if this damned head wind keeps up.” 

“Thanks, Mr Bates.” 

The '’navigator looked at the Captain anxiously. Jf it had 
been Ferris, he thought, any fool thing could happen. But 
Kelston was steady. Bates had always fou.nd him sensible. 

However, he saw no harm in pointing out “We’ll be over 
an hour late. Skipper.” 

“I’d expected something lil:e that.” 

“And our own position. . . .” Bates made, a helpless 
shrugging gesture at the cocoon of violent air that now 
smothered tli^^ 

“We'should get Horta Beacon,” Kelston said. 

Bates looked doubtful. “If the static isn’t too bad.” 

“Static’s terrible, sir,” Draper said promptly. 

That was another trick Felicity had up its sleeve. The 
jumbling electritpl interference might howl down the signal 
sent from a bca^n, and could pull the needle on the radio 
compass far away from pointing to the station. 

Kelston app(j»Jred to take no notice of them. “Work out a 
fuel state for i?ie, Mr Hawkins, please,” he said. Then he 
added to ShaugTinessyi “They’ll have a tough job finding 
her in weather like this.” 

The First Officer didn’t answer. He was gazing in hypno- 
tised fascination at the way the leading edge of the starboard 
wing was furring up with a deposit of millions of tiny 
diamond-coloured crystals. 

“Ice, Skipper.” He tried to keep his voice from sounding 
excited. 

“BiPon the windscreen, too,” Kelston said. He put on 
the windscreen anti-icers, and watched the alcohol seep 
over the glass, mixing in with the sleet. 
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He asked Shaughnessy, “How much on your wing?” 

“About an inch . . . but it’s still building up.” 

Kelston looked down at thr; temperature gauge for the 
outside air. It was very high for the altitude at this time of 
year — minus fourteen degrees. Hawkins had heard the 
magic word ice, and he struggled out of his seat to look for 
himself. When the stuff started to form on an aircraft, 
something had to be done Fast. 

“Going to go up, Skipper?” the engineer asked. “I 
reckon the old tub’ll reach 23,000. At this weight.” He had 
looked in the maintenance log book and found EZ was just 
recently off a Check Four, a thorough overhaul done every 
1,200 hours’ flying. 

“No, down. Mr Draper, get me a clearance from Control 
to descend to eleven thousand feet.” Then he noticed that 
tfie Radio.Olficer was busy sending, and he waited, while 
Hawkins and Shaughnessy impatiently watched the cloud 
paint another layer of ice on the wing. As Ernw Zebra started 
to take on this extra frozen cargo, her weight increased. The 
jaggpd edges of the formation w^ere spoiling the flying 
properties of her wings. The needle of the airspeed indicator 
now fluttered around 150 knots. 

“Lost nearly ten knots already,” Hawkioi; muttered to the 
First Officer. 

Kelston heard him and smiled. “Still another fifty knots 
to go before we actually stall, Mr Hawkinsfkhe said. “Have 
you got those fuel figures yet?’' 

“I’ve nearly finished them, Skipper.” 

Just then Draper’s hand suddenly started to push against 
Hawkins’ substantial body, which was blocking the small 
space between the two pilots. The engineer edged to one side, 
and looked down at the Radio Officer. 

“What’s the matter . . . what’s the rush?” he asked, as he 
sat down again at his panel. 

“Message,” Draper shouted. “Urgent. The tugs can’t find 
the ship. Control are asking: have we the fuel to hdlp?” It 
was not, in Draper’s opinion, a reasonable request. 

“Tell ’em yes.” Kelston’s words snapped back at him so 
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suddenly, Draper bounced in his seat again. Not this time 
from the storm. “Ask Contro* to clear all levels below us.” 

“No aircraft up, Skipper. Air-Sea Rescue at Lagens is 
out for weather. Gale force cross wind.” 

“Tell them . . . we’ll be glad to help.” 

Hawkins turned round with the fuel figures. “Only 8,000 
pounds of fuel left, Skipper,” he said dubiously. “And we’re 
still in hot air.” 

“Static’s terrible even at this height,” Draper put in. 
“Wouldn’t be surprised if we couldn’t hear a damn thing 
near the deck.” 

Bates came pushing forward from the navigation com- 
partment. “If 1 can get a word in edgeways. Skipper. Looks 
like we’ll be an hour and a half late over the island. The 
trouble now is the speed.” 

Shaughnessy and Draper immediately looked at the 
airspeed indicator. It had crept back to just below 135 knots. 

“FiftcCvi yjcli^s,” Kelston called out. “Haftg on to your 
hats . .^ we’re going down to find her.” 

The motors died down to a slow protesting grumble, as 
Easy Zebra’s nose dipped towards the storm-tossed sea, 
three and a half miles below her. 


TWO 

Kelston knew 'that the request to search for the Santa 
Lucinda was an unusual one. Several limes, aircraft had 
been asked to keep a look-out for a ship in difliculties near 
their course, which meant nothing more than a vigilant 
watch over the water that was almost invariably fruitless. 
As Captain of the aircraft, his first responsibility was to the 
twenty-three souls on board Easy Zebra. He had already 
decided that he had an extra margin of safety which would 
be speht looking for the ship. But what was that margir. in 
tours and minutes? And how could he use it to the best 
advantage? Used to splitting up his attention, part to flying 
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(which had always to go on), part to an emergency or diffi- 
culty that had suddenly arisen, he started, as he always had 
to, to make his plans well in advance. 

He knew it wasn’t going to be easy. They were late and he 
would have to go slow on the petrol consumption. Then 
there was the question of getting down safely below the base 
of the’ storm clouds, which he reckoned would probably be 
about eight hundred feet, islands of the Azores were 
scattered with high volcanic mountains, one of which — 
Pico — rose up nearly 8,000 feet into the air. And at tl%e time 
she approached them, the position of Easy Zebra (due to a 
complete absence of radio or astro-fixes) would be any- 
body’s guess within a circle of probability as much as a 
100 miles in diameter. 

“Ask Control if they’ve got the winds at the lower levels,” 
he told Draper. “Should have got some information on this 
stuff by now.” 

Draper was* stilt muttering about the static, as he keyed 
out Control’s call-sign. “Wouldn’t be surprised if I’m^stone- 
deaf after this,” he prophesied gloomily to Hawkins. 

Just as they were passing through 14,000 feet, the air 
became smoother. They seemed to have emerged out of a 
colony of cumulo-nimbus cloud into the dai».k undergrowth 
of less violent stratus. 

“D’you think you can take over, Mr Shaughnessy?” 
Kelston asked. 

“I’ll try, sir.” The boy gingerly gripped thiJ wheel. 

“Sec the speed doesn’t go above 170 knors . . . there may 
be bumps ... big ones.” Kelston watched him. He was not 
very expert. Easy Zebra was now rolling as much from his 
movements on the control column as from the air currents of 
the storm. But even though he was heavily over-correcting, 
Kelston saw that he was coping. Shaughnessy doing the 
flying would allow him a little more time to think. Ice was 
still forming, rather quicker now the temperature was 
approaching zero degrees Centigrade. But that didn’t Vorry 
Kelston particularly. The freezing level should be around, 
5,000 feet. Below that height, they'd be able to burn the stuff 
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off pretty fast. He was also certain that the weather over 
Santa Anna would be poor but there would not be fog. 
The high winds would see to that, blowing a gap between the 
earth and the cloud which would provide reasonable 
visibility for landing. 

He glanced at the altimeter. The needles were nearing 
10,000 feet. Mindful of Pico, he told Shaughnessy “Keep her 
at this height.” Then he noticed that the First Officer was 
getting more used to the sudden movements of the aircraft 
in the^^jneven air. “You’re doing all right.' ’ 

Shaughnessy flushed with pleasure. 

“Think you can manage on your own for a while?” 

“I think so, sir.” 

“I want a word with Bates. And I suppose the passengers 
better be told what we’re dc ing.” 

“Seems a little smoother now, sir.” 

“Yes . . . but for how long?” 

Kelstop l^Jiis seat back, and hunching' himself up to 
avoid the ignition switches on the roof, clambered out of the 
front position. There was enough room for his tall, rather 
lanky body to stretch full’ length, just behind the engineer. 
He felt suddenly stiff and cramped after so much heavy 
flying. 

“Engines seem O.K.,” he said to Hawkins, looking at the 
instruments on the panel. 

“No worry ^^here, sir.” 

He walked on to the navigation compartment. Bates was 
sitting with his arms fqlded. The only thing he could do now 
was to keep his eye on the airspeed, and occasionally plot 
their dead-reckoning position. 

“I’ll tell you what I think we can do,” Kelston said to him. 
“Even with strong easterlies, we estimate Santa Anna in 
about ninety-five minutes. Right?” 

“Right, sir.” 

“Winds down here should be less. Even so . . . gives us 
just o/er an hour to search, with the fuel we’ve got avail- 

“Cutting it a bit fine, isn’t it, sir?” 
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“We’ve got to cut it fine. Some men are down there in that 
sea.” 

Bates said nothing. 

“Now the ship’s only twenty miles or so off Ponta 
Delgada. We’ve got to avoid the mountains. With this static, 
the Hprta Beacon will be bad. So I plan to go over it at 
10,000 feet. Then turn out away from Pico, and make a 
quick descent to the sea.” 

“What height jj’you reckon the cloud will be?” 

“A thousand . . . probably less. But with this wind, it 
won’t be on the deck.” 

“D’you want me to alter for Horta?” 

“Yes. Pass the new course up to Shaughnessy.” 

“It’ll make us a bit later.” Bates looked none too happy. 

“Number Two all right, isn’t she, Mr Bates?” Kelston 
a^ked suddenly. 

“Oh yes, sir . . . Number Two’s still doing fine.” 

“Well, then . . . what’s there to worry abC''+?” 

Bates managed a grin. “Nobody’s worried around here, 
sir.” 

“Good,” Kelston said. “Let’s hope the same goes for the 
passenger compartment.” 

But he didn’t really expect it would. And it didn’t. 
The smell in the place was nauseating. Kelston knew from 
experience that a quarter of his passengers would be 
frightened of flying in the best of conditions. In a bad storm, 
that percentage would increase to well over half. Standing 
with difficulty, trying to balance hirrftclf in the turbulence, 
he looked at the faces in the rows in front of him. Briefly, 
he tried to explain to them what he intended to do. He told 
them about the ship in distress, without available help to find 
her position. Searching for her would mean another hour or 
so bouncing around in the storm for them. And already 
they were late. 

A woman with two small sick children asked, “Will it 
be as rough down below. Captain?” 

“Rougher, I’m afraid.” 

A slight shudder ran through the passenger compartment. 
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Kelston looked at them with understanding. Some of them 
would consider they were bring heroic enough, just buying 
a ticket on an aircraft. This oflf-schedule quixoticism was 
obviously difficult to swallow. 

He said gently, “You would all want us to do everything 
in our power to help, wouldn’t you?” 

There was a slight pause. Then a man with a well-trimmed 
pointed beard said, as though -^le was the spokesman, “Of 
course, Captain. Do everything you c^n. We’ll be all 
right.’*' 

Mr Parkinson, the only V.I.P. on board, said nothing. His 
eyes were closed. He looked very ill. It v^as even doubtful 
whether he had heard the things that Kelston had so 
carefully explained to them 

Kelston made his way with difficulty back to the crew 
compartment. The air was rougher again. Batc^ sat, swing- 
ing the tuning knob of the radio compass around 294 
kilocycle.. “QAi’t get Horta yet. Skipper,” he said. 

For another half hour he went on trying. The cloud was 
still heavy and turbulent. Then suddenly he heard the call- 
sign of the beacon, FY, just audible above the crackling 
static. Dit Dit Da Dit. Da Dil Da Da. 

The navigate.' tried the compass position, but the needle 
was still being wrenched in all directions by the electricity 
of the storm. 

“Hopeless,’' he called up to Kelston. “Hopeless, so far.” 

But gradually, as Easy Zebra plunged on with no visible 
reassurance that she was progressing a yard, the morse 
sounds grew louder. To Bates, listening hard, it seemed 
almost unbelievable that there was anything beyond these 
clouds, that the world’s laws of physics and motion still 
held good in this grey, limitless universe. As though some 
unseen hand was disciplining it, the needle on the radio 
compass started to hunt only about twenty degrees either 
side of dead ahead. 

Seemg its performance. Bates felt more cheerful. “We’re 
getting nearer. Skipper,” he said. “Seems just slightly port. 
Could you alter five degrees to the left?” 
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“I’m following the needle now,” Kelston replied. “As 
far as it’ll let me.” 

Ten minutes later, the pointer steadied. Still slightly left, 
F¥ was pounding out now with a much more heartening 
strength. Suddenly, the needle seemed lost. It turned now 
one way, now the other, as though trying to make up its 
mind. Then decisively, it toppled over, and pointed behind 
them. 

“Over it, sir,” Bates shouted. 

“So I see,” Kc^ston said. “I’m turning on to one^three- 
five degrees . . . out to sea. Throttles right back.” 

The engines died down to nothing. “I’ll have to put gear 
and half flap down, Mr Hawkins. We got to get down 
fast and I don’t want the speed to build up. Not in this 
turbulence.” 

The puniji whined as it forced the hydraulic fluid into the 
terrific pressure needed to put the wheels down. When they 
were locked, Kelston lowered the flaps. DuCi to tl^eir drag 
effect, only 140 knots showed on the indicator, yet* Easy 
Zebra was approaching the sea at over 4,000 feet a minute. 
Had the aircraft been aerodynanTIcally clean at that rate of 
descent, the speed would have been a hundred knots more, 
and the aircraft’s fuselage liable to heavy punishment in the 
inevitable collisions with the up-currents of the storm. The 
pressure built up uncomfortably fast, as though they were 
all in a vertical type of Super-Chief, hurtling downwards 
instead of horizontally. Bates swallowed hi>rd, trying to 
clear his ears. 

Even at that stow speed, Easy Zebra shook and shuddered 
as though she had suddenly gone mad. The pilots' panel 
vibrated like a steel and glass jelly, making the erratic 
readings of the instruments blurred and dilficult to follow. 
The aircraft was plunging deep into the black stomach of 
the storm; and Felicity retched violently in an effort to 
dislodge her. 

When the altimeter showed 3,000 feet, Kelston eased up 
on the rate of descent, and put some power on the engines. 
There was one good thing, anyway, that he had noticed. 
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The air temperature was above freezing at last. The ice over 
the fuselage had started to melt rapidly. 

“How far d’you plan to take her down, Skipper?” 
Shaughnessy asked. 

“Till we see something.” 

Kelston brought the flaps up. Then he raised the gear. 
Cautiously now, he felt his way slowly down. The altimeter 
unwound past 1,000 feet. The. clouds grew straggling and 
ragged. At 600 feet on the radio altimeter he suddenly saw a 
mass of white that contrasted sharply witn the grey nimbo- 
stratus now breaking up around them. It was the sea. 

Easy Zebra shook herself clear of the cloud, while her 
crew gazed down in awe at the sight below them. 

They seemed to be looking down into a cauldron of 
boiling milk. The wind whipped up the spume and blew it 
over the frothy surface of the waves like steam. Easy Zebra 
was flying in a tiny layer of weeping visibility, sandwiched 
betweeoothe clouds and the sea. Rain still washed over her 
steel body; but it was possible to see a mile or so all round 
her. The wipers clanked across the pilots’ windscreens. The 
turbulence was still bad.' Now and again, an up-cilrrent 
hurled the aircraft 500 feet up, blindfolding her once more 
in the torn hem of the cloud, or a down-draught pushed her 
lower over the surface of the sea. 

Kelston put the minimum possible powder on the engines. 
He brought bftek the revolutions to 1,500 a minute. The 
motors started to clank like tin cans, but they would save 
sixty gallons a\i hour Now he was contact and could see 
where he was going, he turned back towards San Miguel 
island, on a course sent back by Bates of zero seven zero 
degrees. 

He said to Draper, “Can you get the ship to transmit, so 
we can take a bearing?” 

“I’ll try, Skipper . . . conditions are pretty bad. The tugs 
can’t contact her at all.” 

Fdr half an hour, they saw nothing but the cloud and the 
-frain and the windswept sea. Kclston’s arms were weary, 
fighting and yielding alternately, as the stick jerked in his 
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hands. Then Bates called up, “This is the area . . . approx- 
imately, Skipper.” 

“What have you got on the radio compass?” 

‘Santa Anna range.” 

“Eighty degrees to port. That’s about right.” 

“Do you want a square search?” Bates went on. 

“Well, as near square as we can make it in this weather. 
Best way possible of not mis.nng her.” 

“I thought of using a visibility of a mile for the legs.” 

“That’ll do,” Kelston said. 

Easy Zebra started flying on a series of short courses, 
every minute or so altering course at right angles, as though 
she was cutting a series of box-shaped Chinese puzzles in 
the air, with each succeeding box slightly larger than the 
one it contained. 

Kelston stared down at the sea. He was used to this sort 
of work. For six years in the war, he had been a pilot in 
Coastal Command, looking for submarines. His trained eyes 
inspected each huge white mountain of wave, looking for the 
da^’k shadow colour of a hull. There was nothing but the 
grey rain beating endlessly down. 

■ “Haven’t you got them to transmit yet, Mr Draper?” 

“I can just hear her now. Very faint. It’s^only the bit of 
height we’ve got that’s letting us get her at all. Any chance 
of going higher, sir?” 

“None at all. We’re Just under the clouds as it is.” 

Draper said suddenly. “Try the radio coiApass on 500 
kilocycles now, sir.” 

Kelston turned the tuning knob on the roof, hunting for 
the signal. “I can hear her. Not very clear.” He switched to 
the compass position, and watched the needle. It wavered, 
hesitated. Then pointed thirty degrees to the left. 

“That may not be accurate. Skipper,” Draper said. “He 
seems to have a very weak transmitter.” 

“Time to turn,” Bates called up. “New course two six one 
degrees.” 

“Less than an hour’s fuel left, sir,” Hawkins reminded 
him. 
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By no visible indication did Kelston show that he was 
absorbing the information.vthat kept pouring helpfully on 
him from all sides. But his mind took it in and co-related it 
all, while his hands eased the aircraft round in a huge 
quarter circle to the left. He dare not put on too many 
degrees of bank. The storm was doing its best to turn the 
Marlborough upside down, without any help from him. 

“I suppose they’ll be firing, rockets. Skipper?” Shaugh- 
nessy asked. 

“Stould be ... if they’ve any left.” 

Feeling ill himself now, and thoroughly wretched. 
Draper muttered into Hawkins’ ear, “If the bloody thing 
had any sense ... it’d have gone down by now.” Then 
he shouted “Transmitting again. Skipper. Forty degrees 
starboard.” 

Kelston saw the needle on the compass was steadier. 
“Seems to have got over its fit of the shakes,” he said. He 
waited to see avhether it would alter as the aircraft moved 
away from it. The pointer went rapidly past ninety degrees 
right, then slowed up, pointing behind them. 

“That looks more like h,” the Captain said, half to him- 
self. He called back to Bates to find out whether he had 
obtained a position for the ship from the number of bear- 
ings the radio compass had given him. 

“Yes, sir,” Bates replied. “Should be eight miles north- 
east of us now.i/” 

“I’m turni .g back towards her.” 

For a few seconds after Easy Zebra had wheeled round, 
the needle pointed dead ahead. Then it sagged down to the 
right. 

“Damn them . . . damn them.” Draper shouted. “They’ve 
stopped transmitting.” 

Kelston kept on the same course. He was waUching the 
sea keenly. “Must be round here somewhere,” he said to 
Shaughnessy. But he knew that the waves, house-top high, 
couldieasily hide a small steamer. The white wash of the sea 
would be continuously belting over the ship, forcing her, 
chamcleon-likc, to assume its own colour. 
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Hawkins said suddenly, “Isn’t that a rocket, Skipper?” 

“Where?” 

“Thought I saw one out to starboard.” Hawkins pointed 
out of the First Oificer’s side window. 

Kelston peered across to the right. The excitement on his 
face died down. There was only a grey curtain of rain there 
now. 

“See anything, Mr Shaugnnessy?” he asked. 

“I wasn’t looking that way, sir.” 

“What colour?” Kelston asked Hawkins. 

“Red, sir.” 

Kelston put E^isy Zebra in a slow turn to the right. His 
eyes searched the sea on the starboard bow. Suddenly, the 
folds of the rain clouds parted. The wind seemed to yank at 
their indefinite edges, as though trying to pull them to 
pieces. Just underneath the nose of the aircraft, Kelston 
caught a glimpse of what looked like a horji^-shoe in 
the sea, before 'it disappeared below them. 

“That was her stern all right,” he said, and he banked 
rounli to the right to have another look. With difficulty, he 
made out the outlines of a superstructure being pounded by 
a torrent of water. Then the whole blacj; hull was laid 
almost flat, silhouetted against the white fury of the waves. 

Bates came up to the front to have a look at her. “Christ,” 
he said, with a mixture of horror and pKy in his voice. 
“They’re taking a beating.” 

Kelston turned to him. “Send her position to Control. 
Tell them we’re circling. And ask them where the tugs are.” 

“Not much fuel left, Skipper,” Hawkins said. 

“I’ve been keeping an eye on the time. Reduce the power 
on the engines to eighteen inches. I’m going to try and hover 
just above stalling.” 

For ten more minutes, Easy Zebra flew slowly round the 
stricken ship, using less than half the fuel for normal 
cruising speed. It was difficult to keep her in sight. Kvlston 
kept his eyes steadily on her. Again and again, the Santa 
Lucinda bobbed up, only to be pushed over by another 
enormous onrush of the sea. It was as though some huge 
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bully was punching the \ify out of a defenceless, half- 
drowned child. Kelston felt \he irony of not being able to 
reach out and help her. All he could do was to keep her 
company. 

But the tugs had got her position now. “They’re only ten 
miles north, Skipper ... so Control say,” Draper informed 
him. 

“We’ll go and see if we can find them,” Kelston said, and 
he turned East Zebra towards the north. A few minutes 
later, he saw them. They were far easier to see than the 
tramp^steamer. Smoke gushed from their funnels like huge 
brown markers, pin-pointing them in thch grey and white 
background. They were ocean-going types, stationed in 
Ponta Delgada in case of emergencies to the large Atlantic 
liners and merchantmen. In _:ize they were not far short of 
the Safita Lucinda herself. Kelston dived down low over 
them and headed Easy Zebra towards the stricken ship. 
Four times he circled them, diving down each time to give 
them their heading. They plunged forward slowly in the 
direction he gave them. 

The minutes slipped by. In an hour’s time, it would be 
night. Already the grey light of the storm was turning darker. 
Hawkins was fidgetting. “Very short of fuel, sir,” he said 
unhappily. They still, after all, had to land at Santa Anna. 
Kelston appeared to take no notice. He went over the tugs 
again, and then, pulling out, he headed the aircraft up 
towards the nc:th. He looked at his watch. Then reluctantly, 
he said, “We’ll have to go now.” The lugs were still about 
four miles away from’ the ship. Bound to find her, he 
reassured himself. And yet, in this visibility and with' 
darkness coming on, she must be easy enough to miss, more 
than half hidden by the mountainous waves. 

As he moved off, taking a last look at the steamer, he 
felt that his job was only half done. He knew that when they 
found her, the tugs would have a devil’s game trying to get 
her in tow, unless the sea abated. He kept on saying to him- 
self, as Easy Zebra flew under the cloud towards San Miguel, 
they’ll be able anyway to get the men off her. 
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Just a couple of miles ahead, they suddenly saw a brown 
cliff, emerging from the cloud atd stretching down to the sea. 
Then a couple of tiny houses. Kelston turned to the left, 
p&rallel with the coast and followed it round at a height of 
800 feet. 

‘Wor an orthodox method for approaching an airfield in 
bad weather,” Kelston said to the First Officer. “But in the 
circumstances . . . the only ^amn thing we can do.” 

Shaughnessy contacted the Tower on Channel B of the 
Very High Frequency voice radio. “Cloud base owr the 
field 900 feet” they told him. “Wind north-easterly, fifty 
knots, gusting sj^ty. Landing Runway One Three Zero 
magnetic.” 

Kelston screwed up his face when he heard it. There 
would be a heavy cross-wind component on the runway. 
But he said nothing. 

Easy Zebra gradually followed the coastline round to the 
north shore. The radio compass still pointecbat Sa»ta Anna 
range station, now edging round to the right. Kelston saw 
the large tump of Rabo de Peixe hill to the left of the run- 
way, Its head buried in cloud. He called for the Before 
Landing Checks to be made. As the First Officer droned out 
the sixteen items, Kelston went through his ^art of the drills 
automatically. 

“Field Approach and Landing Checks complete, sir,” 
Shaughnessy reported. 

Kelston had lined up Easy Zebra pointing iiTthe direction 
of the hill, on the runway heading of one thfee zero. It was 
still pelting with rain. Twilight was beginning to drain all 
the light from the air. Just over a mile awa>, they saw the 
green threshold lights, '/ery slowly, bumping around in the 
gusty wind, Easy Zebra approached them, drifting nearly 
fifteen degrees to starboard. 

“Seems to be a bit of cross-wind,” Shaughnessy said 
brightly. 

Kelston kept the power up until he was flying levA with 
the runway. As the airspeed dropped below 100 knots, he 
kicked off half the drift with the rudder. Purposely, he had 
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kept the left wing slightly down, to prevent the gale blowing 
him off the runway. The port^'vheel crunched down, followed 
a second later by the starboard, this time a little more 
heavily. 

“Nice work, sir,” Hawkins said. 

As they taxied over to the ramp, Kelston said, “Better get 
on with the After Landing Check, I suppose.” 


Mr' Dudley, manager for British Empire Airways at 
Santa Anna airfield, was a very keen chess player. He wasn’t 
just enthusiastic; he was good. The Chess Club at Ponta 
Delgada had already voted him Chairman at their elections 
in July. 

Chess was to Dudley such an obsession that it had become 
inevitably involved in his everyday dealings with other 
people. Life, he had found, was not unlike a gigantic chess 
game. A^d he*played it accordingly. His job was to deal 
with four airline services a week, two outbound and two 
homebound. On all four there was a night-stop i^ the 
Azores of fourteen hours, where the souls on board rested 
up before proceeding on, the crew at the Carreras Hotel 
and the passengers at the Castle. 

This night-stop was not popular with Dudley. But it 
wasn’t as bad as a slip. At Bermuda, the crew that brought 
the aircraft in handed it on (like a baton in a relay race) to 
the crew wh'd had brought the previous aircraft in. The 
passengers did' not stop, but the two slip-crews (for the 
northbound and the southbound services) were always 
there, a continual, ever-changing collection of fourteen 
human beings doing nothing but wait for their aircraft and 
being a nuisance to the Station Manager. At least in the 
Azores there were three nights a week when he was com- 
pletely free of all responsibilities. It was his first station 
and he was determined to make a success of it. As soon as he 
saw a9i aircraft, therefore, he was anxious to get rid of it 
''Marlboroughs, passengers, aircrew — they frequently had 
him playing innumerable and completely different life-chess 
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games at one and the same time. Dudley was perfectly well 
aware that the less he saw of aRiy of them, the more chance 
he had of winning through. There was not so much danger 
ol' him putting up a black. He hated that word anyway. 
White, after all, always played first. 

Aftejr the passengers had disembarked from Easy Zebra, 
he was immediately presented with an example of these 
hazards. A Mr Parkinson abnost literally buttonholed him. 
Dudley, who had a good memory for the position among the 
passengers of Kings and Queens and Knights, remenfbered 
receiving a notice, advising him of Mr Parkinson’s arrival. 
Obviously not a flishop. Probably a Rook. 

The man’s face, which a few minutes before had been pale 
green, was now red with rage. Dudley heard the words 
“. . . utter discomfort . . . endangered . . . reckless flying.” 
They were enough to give him the clue he needed. It wasn’t 
his game at all. Mr Parkinson had the wrong opponent. 

“I’ll ask the Captain of the aircraft to haf'^e a w^)rd with 
you, sir,” he said soothingly, and edged over towards 
Kelston. ,, 

When Kelston saw him, he inquired at once, “Have the 
tugs found her?” 

“We haven’t heard, Captain . . . but thbre’s one other 
matter.” Dudley pointed. “Mr Parkinson. A V.I.P. He’s 
very upset. Captain. Very upset.” 

“Probably shock,” Kelston said. “He’ll feel better in the 
morning.” 

“I thought, perhaps, a word from you. . . .” 

Kelston went over to Mr Parkinson. He saw that the 
man had been frightened out of his wits. This violent self- 
assertion was just the reaction. 

“I’m sorry you had such a rough trip, sir,” he said. 

But the man wasn’t going to let himself be smoothed 
down. Somewhat more intelligible now, he still seemed 
just on the edge of nervous collapse. “I shall write . . , 
Company . . .”, he said. “. . . certainly write Chairman . . . 
old friend. You,” and he pointed a finger at Kelston, 
“Not fit . . . aeroplane.” 
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Kelston looked at him in exasperation. Then he saw the 
man with the pointed beardpwho had been the spokesman 
for the passengers when they were told about the Santa 
Lucinda, was beckoning him to come over to the other side 
of the ticket counter. 

“That’s all right, Captain,” he said to him behind his 
hand, “I’ll smooth him down.” 

Kelston said, “Thanks. Looks like being a life-time’s 
work.” ^ 

“I Lm a sailor, Captain. A ship’s officer.” He looked 
contemptuously at the rest of Easy Zebra’s passengers, still 
half dazed from their experiences. “Th?y cannot under- 
stand.” 

“Sometimes difficult for them,” Kelston said, not without 
sympathy. 

Before he left in the crew transport for the hotel, 
Kelston shouted out to Dudley, “See the aircraft’s put in 
the hangar. Arfi everything’s battened down. There’s a hell 
of a wind.” 

Dudley said frigidly, “Of course, Captain. Of course.” 

Someone was trying to move his pieces for him. And 
that wasn’t allowed. 


THREE 

Kelston walked down the long corridor on the first floor of 
the Carreras Hotel. A porter followed carrying his shabby 
leather suitcase. At the far end the pilot waited, while the 
man fumbled with the key. There was a tinkling jangle for a 
moment. It seemed to fit the lock badly. Then there was a 
click and Kelston pushed the door open with the flat palm 
of his hand. 

Immediately the Captain’s Room made him welcome 
He felt soothed by the quietness which contrasted sharply 
with the bouncing turbulent air and the everlasting noise of 
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the engines. He seemed suddenly to have entered the small 
isolated stillness in the heart (tf a storm. 

It had originally been the Bridal Suite. There was a 
magnificence about it that still managed to preserve a kindly 
discretion. The high ceiling was supported by Corinthian 
pilasters wreathed with gold leaf. In the centre a chandelier 
covered the electric light with a torrent of crystal drops. 
Though it was dark outside, now, when the sun shone it 
glittered through large windows, crowned at the top with 
red and blue diamonds of stained glass; but at the puil of a 
velvet cord, brocade curtains of an understanding thickness 
would shut the daylight out. A damasked sofa waited 
beside a marble fireplace. The mahogany desk pined word- 
lessly for love letters. The painted French wardrobe seemed 
specially designed to house the silks and satins of a bride’s 
trousseau. 

Few brides, however, came to the Azores. Honeymoons 
these days were more often spent on beachescand bt*r stools. 
So the Portuguese gave it to O Capitao' next on the list of 
their sentimental hierarchy. In the never-ending rotation 
dictaAd by the crew roster, eig^ht English captains slept 
here before flying on to Bermuda on their way out, or back 
to Lisbon, Madrid — and at last London- “-on their way 
home. The wardrobe had to be content with a blue serge 
uniform. The desk was used mainly for working out fuel 
figures and endurances. Even the largest Captain was a 
little inadequate for the soft voluptuous prrairie of the 
bed. 

Kelston felt tired. His arms ached after their continuous 
wrestling with the controls. Dried sweat and oil had caked 
his hands with grime. He turned on the taps in the adjoining 
^bathroom, and then, sitting on the bed, he started undressing 
slowly and mechanically while he thought about the Santa 
Lucinda. 

Now that he was back on the ground, like most other 
airline pilots, Kelston had a lost look about him whicn even 
the kindliness of the room could not quite drive away. Not 
even his own house, where he spent a week out of every 
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three, could be called his home. The nearest thing to it was 
the inside of a Marlborough. ^That noisy, confined little king- 
dom was where normally he felt happiest. There were so few 
things he could do. He could check with the navigator, 
talk to the passengers, study the weather, eat a meal. The 
only place where he could doze off was his seat, for the 
crew rest compartment had been converted into a mail 
locker. But even this sleep on |)oard while the First Officer 
did his watch, was always on the brink of consciousness, as 
though his mind insisted on waiting up for the unexpected. 
And like the few things he could do when everything was 
running smoothly, there were only a few tJNings he could do 
if anything went wrong. The emergency procedures for 
coping with fire and failures were always near the tip of his 
tongue. Applied quickly, they could deal with nearly any- 
thing except instantaneous disaster. Apart from an oc- 
casional out of the ordinary incident, such as had happened 
that afteimoon,i»everything was very cut and dried. The places 
and times of departure and arrival were already ordained 
in the Schedule that he served. So, for better, for worse, life 
on board was very simple, happily unhampered liy the 
bewildering and endless possibilities that could happen on 
the ground. 

When he was not flying, Kelston tended to feel frustrated, 
conscious of the many things he had not done with his life. 
He had gone flito his father’s export business which had 
been one of the first casualties of the war. He had joined the 
Air Force, leirnt to fly, acquired a certain tight-lipped 
stoniness on his face, which conveniently walled out his 
thoughts from other people. And afterwards, partly because 
there was nothing else to do, partly because (lying was now 
in his blood, he had Joined British Empire Airways. It was a 
familiar pattern that he shared with many people, but in 
his heart he was not satisfied with it. As a kind of sop to an 
active and intelligent brain that largely lay idle since his 
work Ws mainly routine, he wrote articles on the technical 
side of flying for several aviation magazines. 

When he was fully undressed and his clothes lay in a heap 
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around him, he padded across the carpet to the bathroom 
in his bare feet and turned off the hot tap. He waited till 
he could bear to get into it and then lowered himself down 
into the steaming water. Looking round for his soap and 
flannel, he discovered he had left them still packed in his 
suitcase. 

“Damn,” he said aloud, and dripped back again into the 
room to get them. As he splashed back into the water he 
was still in a daze, lost in the problem of the Santa Lucinda. 
Could he have dune more to help her? The thought that he 
had not been able to wait till the tugs actually reached her 
gnawed at his mind and would not let it go. He went over the 
things he might have done. Reducing the engine revolutions 
would have given him another few minutes. An earlier 
descent might have meant all the difference. Then there was 
still nearly half an hour’s fuel in his tanks when he landed. 
He could hear the wind howling round the hotel. They 
were still in it ‘while he was comfortable, pajiipercd, safe. 

Then he noticed the bottle sitting in the corner of a shelf. 
Just above the bath. The sight of it for the moment took his 
minciaway from the tramp steamer. It was the shape of a 
busby. A label declared it to be the after-shave lotion with 
the manly tang. Kelston reached up his wet hand and took it 
down to study it closely. In small print, the proprietors 
described the mixed smells that in their opinion made a 
person smell like a man. Each one was an irgredient of their 
inexpensive elixir; leather, salt sea, horses, brajid new books, 
the air in the early morning. Kelston undid fhe stopper and 
smelt the oily liquid inside. Nobody but Ferris, he decided, 
could possibly own that sort of stuff. 

People were always leaving bits of themselves in this room, 
sometimes a collar or lie left behind in a rush of packing, 
sometimes a magazine or a letter. I'he blue carpet at the foot 
of the bed was stained w ith little stars of dried metal polish, 
souvenirs of last minute attempts to brighten uniform 
buttons. Kelston had once found a copy of Ovid's^ Art of 
Love translated from the Latin. There was no name inside 
but partly because it belonged to the Charfield Public 
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Library — where both of them lived — partly because it was 
an odd book for a pilot to rf ad and he was the most likely 
of an improbable bunch, he guessed it was Mike Leeming’s. 
Kelston had handed it oVcr the next time he was hom'e. 
Oddly enough, Leeming had been embarrassed. For a 
moment he seemed on the point of disowning it. 

“How did you know it was mine?” he had asked, almost 
accusingly. 

Kelston told him. 

“Tj^e title — the title’s misleading. It isn’f an Encyclopaedia 
of Sex, if that’s what you’re thinking.” 

“I’m not,” Kelston had replied. “I’ve read it. Parts of it 
anyway. At school, years ago, for some exam or other.” 

“Then you know it’s ” Leeming had paused before 

the word with the capital “L”. “Literature.” 

“Don’t bother with the lesson, Mike. Take it back to the 
library before you go broke in fines. It’s well overdue.” 

Kelston put^the bottle back on its shelf: That incident 
with Leeming had taught him to leave things as he found 
them. The busby could wait for Ferris’ return to the Azores. 

After he’d scrubbed hiriiself clean, Kelston relaxed <.n the 
warm water, feeling its comfortable touches all over his 
skin. Then witlj an effort he got out, dried himself and put 
on his pyjamas. He would have a couple of hours’ sleep till 
dinner time. 

Normally hii body was used to misuse. It had to be 
prepared fori long hours on duty without a rest. Even at 
home, five hours’ sleep at night was enough. Round dawn, 
he would wake and read until everyone else was ready to get 
up. But this time, the storm had taken more than the 
usual amount of energy a trip demanded. He was dead 
tired. He stretched on the bed. Within a few minutes he was 
asleep. 

The room’s quiet serenity hung over him as he lay looking 
strangely defenceless, his long fingers unaware how tightly 
they gripped the coverlet over hint. The old-fashioned 
furniture in the room seemed to hold its breath lest it 
disturb him. But nevertheless he slept restlessly. For three 
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hours he always seemed just on the point of waking. Even in 
unconsciousness, the Santa Bucinda was still weighing on 
^is mind. 


It \Yas past ten when he awoke. That meant he had missed 
dinner, and he swore softly when he looked at his watch. It 
was still pouring with rai^‘ outside. He pushed back the 
bedclothes and dressed in a grey lounge suit. Going down- 
stairs he saw the dining-room was locked. Bates was4iaving 
a drink at the bar. 

“Hello, Skipper. Will you have one?” 

“Not yet, thanks. I’ve missed dinner.” 

“Have you tried the kitchen?” 

“No. They’ll probably have gone home by now. It’s my 
own damn "fault.” 

“Overslept?” 

“Yes.” 

He was just about to ask Bates if he had any news of the 
tramp steamer, when the head waiter came up. 

“Captain Kelston. We did not see you at dinner?” 

“No.” 

“This way then, please.” The man pointed towards the 
dining-room. He was all smiles. 

“Don’t bother. I’m very late.” 

“No trouble. No trouble.” 

Kelston was escorted to the door of the Sala de Jantar. 
The head waiter unlocked it and the pilot found himself 
seated at a table, the only guest in the empty dining-room. 
He was not used to such deferential treatment and wondered 
.vaguely at the reason for it. The head waiter himself served 
him, helped by two others. When roast chicken appeared, he 
was presented with a bottle of Madeira “with the com- 
pliments of the management.” Knowing that the Carreras 
was always on the edge of bankruptcy and therefore 
practised a not unreasonable parsimoniousness, kelston 
wondered still further. 

“Mr Olivarez phoned, askingfor you,” the head waiter said. 
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“Olivarez? Who’s he?” 

“The shipowner. Olivarez Wns the Santa Lucinda^ 

“Have you any news of lier then?” ^ 

“Of course. The tugs found her. They have her in tow.” 

Kelston felt an immense relief surge over him. “Then she 
has a good chance?” 

“I think so.” Then the head waiter added shyly. “I have a 
brother on board her. Our youngest. Pedro. And he,” 
pointing to the waiter who was filling up Kelston’s glass, 
“he hSs a cousin on her.” 

“Quite a family affair.” 

“We Portuguese,” the head waiter saidi “we have large 
families. Perhaps you know. Nearly everyone in Ponta 
Delgada has a connection somewhere with the Santa 
Lucinda"' 

Kelston drank up the glass of Madeira, not* because he 
wanted it, but to give his hands something to cjo. The waiters 
stood in Sn adrrfiring semi-circle around him. 

“That was very nice. Thank you for letting me have it so 
late,” he said. 

“But a sweet, sir. Fruit salad? Orange sponge?” 

“No, thank you. I’ll just have coffee in the lounge.” 

“You will noB forget to telephone Mr Olivarez, will you, 
sir?” 

“No, I won’t. They’ll have his number at the desk?” 

“Yes, sir.” Alt three waiters bowed to him as he walked, a 
little too fast* for proper dignity, out of the dining-room 
into the lobby.' 

There was the same deference at the hotel desk. The clerk 
insisted on getting through for him. Then he said, “Mr 
Olivarez, this is Panchini . . . Carreras Hotel. Mr Olivarez . . . 
here is Captain Kelston.” 

A tired voice said in careful English, “We owe a lot to you 
Captain. You have heard she is in tow?” 

“Yes, I heard.” 

“I was wondering whether you would care to watch her 
Vome in. Captain ?” 

“I would very much. When?” 
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“It depends on the weather. These meteorologists. . . 
Olivarez lapsed into some ferocious Portuguese. “Anyway, 
they think the centre of the storm will pass over the island in 
Sn hour’s time. If that is the ca^b, they may be able to bring 
her in while the wind is for a short time calm. Otherwise ” 

“Otherwise, I suppose they’ll have to wait till the storm 
is over?” 

“No, Captain. Otherwise jt will be too late. The tugs have 
signalled.” 

“She won’t stand the other side of the storm?” 

“She has so much water on board already. No steam, you 
see. No pumps working.” 

“I see,” Kelston said unhappily. He had thought that as 
soon as the tugs got her in tow it would be all over. “Well . . . 
let’s hope the met men are right.” 

“Please God. Just this once.” 

“I’ll come down then.” 

“I would be glad to meet you, Captain. #My office is on 
‘A’ wharf. Tell the police I asked you down.” 

Kelston drank his coffee, looking out of the lounge 
windl)w. The wind was still tearing at the rhododendron 
bushes as though to uproot them. In the dark overcast 
above the hotel there seemed no sign of a ’^reak. 

Because there was nothing else to do to keep his mind off 
the steamer, he put on his coat and set off for the harbour 
earlier than he intended. 

As he walked down a steep back street he suddenly 
noticed that the wind had dropped. LookingHip at the sky he 
saw a handful of stars shining through big rips in the ragged 
cloud. His heart leapt inside him. With a feeling of immense 
relief, he said aloud, just to make sure it was true: “She’s in 
luck, after all.” The eye of the storm was focusing on Ponta 
Delgada. Now, there would be a brief interval of quietness 
while the same powerful air wheeled round to the left to 
attack from behind. 

Near the gales of the harbour the crowds b^gan to 
materialise. Everyone on the island seemed intent oi> 
seeing the home-coming of the Santa Lucinda. They jostled 
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good-humouredly against each other, swarming over the 
cobbles, ignoring the horns of the grumbling cars. 

Kelston spoke a little Portuguese, learnt from a year 
hunting submarines from Lfigens during the war. The police 
at the gates were doubtful. They waved their hands to 
illustrate their problems. There were so many others who 
wished to get in. 

“But Mr Olivarez,” he sai^,. “He asked me to come 
down.” 

Theif still waved. All the others, too, it appeared, had 
provided the same plausible invitation. He was not employed 
by the Company? He had no relative abpard? They were 
friendly but firm. What could an Englishman want, they 
seemed to say, coming down at this time of night to watch a 
Portuguese steamer trying to limp back to port? 

Then a voice said in English, “Is that Captain. Kelston?” 
Turning round, the pilot saw a man in a while mackintosh 
standing tbesideihim, hemmed in all round by dark pushing 
figures. The arc lights above them shone down on a plump 
bald skull edged by a down of white hair. 

“Yes. Kelston.” 

“1 am so sorry. Captain. 1 have been at the wireless 
station. I did not^ expect you so soon.” 

“The weather’s improved,” Kelston said. “Better now.” 

“Perhaps.” The flat voice sounded cautious, unconvinced. 

There was a i^uick burst of fast Portuguese. The police 
smiled. The steel gates opened. “1 am Olivarez,” the man 
said when they were through them. Now that there was 
room, they could shake hands. “1 am the man who is so 
much in your debt.” 

“The tugs did the job,” Kelston said, “I expect they’d 
have found her without me.” 

“I do not think so.” The shipowner’s tone was quite 
definite. “Not before darkness. She had been blown well out 
of position.” He seemed determined to pin the credit, like a 
medal, 'on Kelston’s breast. They walked along the edge of 
•ihe quay. A few feet away a ribbon of illuminated water 
lapped contentedly against the stone. 
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“Anyway,” the pilot said uncomfortably, “glad they 
found her. How far away are^hey now?” 

“Two miles. The lighthouse has sighted them.” 

“This lull, it won’t last lon|. Can they make it in the 
time?” 

“Thipy are making four knots.” 

Kelston whistled. “That’s damned good. Dunno how they 
manage to tow her at all in that sea.” 

“They say it’s calmer out there now. The swell’s not as 
bad as they expected.” 

“I think they’re going to make it,” Kelston said slowly. 

The man kept silent, as though wary of predicting any- 
thing lest he offend the storm. 

“And if the gale catches them again at the harbour 
mouth ?” the pilot asked. 

Olivarez shrugged his shoulders. “The tugs could not — 
how do you say ? — manoeuvre. The best would be to tow her 
out to sea again. The rocks arc too near. They’d save the 
men. That is the main thing — the men.” 

They walked on past rusting iron chains, towards the 
cranes and the sheds. Kelston saw a little knot of people 
waiting beside a low building, the only one on the quay that 
was lighted. There were women with black hawls over their 
heads. The men doffed their caps to Olivarez. The electric 
lamps on the wharf struggled to keep the surrounding 
darkness away from them. 

Kelston felt the man’s nervous unhappihess suddenly 
increase. 

“The families,” Olivarez said, jerking his head towards 
them. “This waiting is the hardest part.” Then he added 
fiercely, “Until she is safely moored here, I will believe 
nothing. Nothing.” 

Then he put his arm round Kelston to guide him. “This 
way. Captain. Mind the steps. My office is to the left.” 

It was quite dark inside. “The bulb has gone,” Olivarez 
said. “It is a thing I have been meaning to get fixed. One of 
so many things. But Karcna will have coffee ready. I 
think a cup of coffee ” His voice trailed away as though it 
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could not compete with the sound of their steps on the 
concrete corridor. 

They stopped outside a door framed by a thin gold band 
of light. Olivarez seemed to hesitate before he opened it. 
“The telephone,” he murmured softly, almost to himself. 
“Perhaps already . . .” 

At the end of the room, a girl in a green coat was standing 
by a table pouring coffee frow an urn. Six cracked cups 
stood side by side on a tray, sending up their own little 
cloudf of steam. Not looking round, she called in Portu- 
guese, “Carlos, they are so cold outside I am taking coffee 
down. They know it will be half an hour At least, but they 
will wait outside. They are so anxious to be the first to see 
her lights,” 

“Any message?” 

“None.” 

“Karena,” Olivarez said, more relaxed now, “this is 
Captain Kelstofi.” 

The girl turned the tap off carefully, and put the cup on 
the tray beside the others. .Then she turned round. Ralston 
saw an oval shaped face, framed by black hair. She was 
about twenty-eight. Perhaps younger. It was hard to tell. 
Her skin looke'd smooth and young. But those smoke- 
coloured eyes had seen things of which the rest of her body 
had been blissfully unconscious. 

She came towards them and put out her hand a little 
shyly. “I too, Vvish to say thank you.” 

She spoke the English words too correctly, too carefully, 
with none of the slurring of over-familiarity. Each one 
seemed to be a separate, important guest, to be treated with 
delicate consideration. “And now,” she said, holding up the 
tray, “Coffee. These are all the cups there are. Take this 
one. It is a little less cracked than ^hc others. And this is 
Carlos’. Look, because he’s manager, he has his name on it.” 

Kelsjon took the cup she recommended. Olivarez said, 
“You see how well she looks after me. Karena is as valuable 
'ds one of my ships to me.” Then he added, “And far less 
worry.” 
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“That’s only because I don’t go to sea.” 

“Good secretaries sit in offices. You are a good secretary.” 

Turning to Kelston, the girl said, “He has promised 
me. One day, he says, I can go to sea.” 

“Oh yes, Karena. One day soon.” 

“Three years ago it was one day soon. To-day it is no 
nearer. Some time, I must purposely worry you so much, 
you will be glad to see me g^).” 

Olivarez smiled across at Kelston. For a moment he had 
forgotten the Santa Lucinda. “I would like to see y<PU try, 
Karena,” he said, almost happily. 

They both drank their coffee. Karena went outside to 
wash their cups, and returned to refill them. “I’ll take the 
tray down to them now.” 

Kelston said, “Let me take the urn. That would be 
easier.” 

He swung it up in his hands, and opened the door for her. 

“Leave it open, please,” she smiled. “Tfcen wc? can see 
down the corridor.” 

She walked lightly and carefuljy down the beam of light, 
holding the tray high in her hands. Kelston saw the quiet 
grace of her slight body, her small, well shaped head, her 
short hair glowing softly in the brief light, before she 
gradually merged into the darkness at the end of the 
corridor. 

She swung the door open. “Four steps,” she called back, 
“can you sec all right?” 

“Fine.” 

He put the urn down on the concrete. The families 
crowded up, and she called out quickly, “No more news yet. 
Just some coffee for you.” 

Kelston filled the cups while she handed them around. 
The same cups came back and were refilled and refilled. 
“Not very hygienic, I suppose,” she laughed. Her face was 
close to his, as she held a cup under the tap. “But no one 
minds. Not to-night.” 

She mingled among the crowd, sympathising, encourag- 
ing, smiling. She knew all their names, and like them, her 
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eyes wandered continuously to the wide black emptiness 
beyond the harbour wall. 

When she was no longer beside him, he felt like a stranger 
intruding on a family trouble, and he went back inside. 

“Karena is talking to them,” he said, as he closed the 
office door behind him. 

Olivarez was staring out of the window that faced south 
towards the harbour mouth. “I should be there, too,” he 
said. “But I am as fearful as they are. Np use at words of 
comfort. Karena will say them for me.” 

“Yes.” 

“You must understand — she is more a daughter to me.” 

“Portuguese?” 

“Oh, no. Czech. She has had a hard life.” 

“She is very beautiful,” K elston said. 

“Yes.” He seemed unwilling to talk more abC)ut her. The 
two men waited in silence. Then Olivarez stared hard at 
Kelston.«“Listeti,” he muttered, “wasn’t that the wind on the 
window?” 

“I can’t hear anything.” 

“I thought for a moment it was the wind.” 

The ship-owner looked at his watch. “Just a little longer,” 
he said to it, as ^Aough begging a favour. His head nodded, 
counting the seconds. “One seems so powerless.” 

Everything outside was still quite quiet. The minutes 
dragged by. Every now and then Olivarez said, “If only 
they’d hurry! ’ 

Suddenly theVe was a slight whispering. At first, it sounded 
so like the wind that Olivarez’ eyes widened in fear. Then 
there was a shout. A huge cry of joy. The invisible mountains 
round the bay echoed it back, increasing the strength of its 
gladness. The noise careered into the sky. A little group of 
flimsy human beings were defiantly roaring out in triumph 
at their victory over Felicity. 

Kelston peered over Olivarez’ shoulder. Out in the 
blackness of the harbour mouth a cluster of red, green and 
white lights glowed together like a little coloured con- 
stellation. 
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“They’re in,” Olivarez said breathlessly. 

A searchlight on the end df the quay picked out the 
Santa Lucinda. Her broken foremast hung down over her 
bows. She was listing to port as lliough hunched up in pain. 
The tugs were gushing great clouds of smoke from their 
funnels. Now they were so near they seemed to be pulling 
at her harder. The Santa Lucinda bobbed up and down in an 
effort to do her best for them. 

They dashed down the corridor. The crowd had now 
swarmed to the brink of the water. Karena threw her^rms 
round Olivarez. “Sec, Carlos. They are all right now.” Then 
she turned to Kelston and smiled, “Safe home again.” 

“You know everyone on board?” 

“Everyone.” 

They stood side by side, while Olivarez now chattered 
with the families, gesticulating and happy. The steamer grew 
bigger. They could see men on her decks waving their hands 
above their heads. Ropes were flung out t« her from the 
bollards. 

Kelston said, “She’s not too badly knocked about.” 

ThAgirl kept silent. Glancing down at her he saw the tears 
on her face. A little embarrassed, he turned away. But for a 
fraction of a second, their eyes had met. 

He looked at the muddy pools round their shoes. It was 
suddenly important that he should let her know that he 
wasn’t being tactful or polite or unfeeling. He reached out 
into the darkness and took her hand. Her fingew felt icy cold. 

There seemed no point in saying anything. He felt he had, 
after all, made himself understood. The wind had started 
again. The rain was beginning to bang at the tin roofs of 
the warehouses. With their wet hands clasped together, 
they watched the Santa Lucinda bump gently against the 
rubber tyres that were strung along the end of the granite 
quay. 


As though in a fit of temper at losing the Santa Lucinda^ i 
that same night Felicity blew a squall of wind through a door 
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of the hanger at Santa Anna airport someone had carelessly 
left open. Caught by the guut, a pair of steel maintenance 
steps clattered across the floor and rammed the port tail 
fin of Marlborough Easy Z&bra, leaving a jagged hole in her 
thin plates. 

It was very much a last fling. Felicity’s strength had now 
been measured. Warning of its advance had flashed across 
the world, suddenly spoiling the shape of hundreds of 
carefully drawn meteorological charts. By nine next morning 
most of its rearguard had passed over the Azores. San 
Miguel came to life again. The neat fields glistened in the 
sun. Little houses gleamed white as sugar, perched on the 
top of cliffs too steep to be true. The conical hills looked like 
so many dunces’ hats covered in green marzipan. Everything 
was just as it should be. The ogre had been driven out of 
the kingdom on the top of the beanstalk. 

As Felicity moved rapidly towards the Bay of Biscay, its 
strength began to wane. On the BBC one o’clock news, it 
had degenerated into “a deep depression well south of 
Ireland.” But nevertheless it had begun to dominate the 
whole pressure system around the British Isles. 

Even far in advance of its centre, the wind was still strong. 
Blowing througjji the office window of Mr Veitch, Manager 
of the Mid-Atlantic Line of British Empire Airways, it 
scattered some papers helter-skelter on the floor. They were 
reports from people all along the route; from captains, 
station managers, engineers, sales representatives. He sat 
at the far end of a business 6,000 miles long, being fed these 
endless pieces of paper. One of them was a signal from 
Santa Anna for a new tail fin for Easy Zebra. He stared 
down at them before bending to pick them up. “Damned 
things,” he said. 

At the other side of London Airport, halfway down 
runway ten, the heavy cross wind tugged sideways at the 
tail of Marlborough Easy Dog, just taking off for the Azores 
with Eisy Zebra’s new tail fin on board, under the command 
of Captain Peter Ferris. He put on full left rudder to correct 
for the violent swing to starboard. Rain suddenly flooded 
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over the windscreen. He grinned, first at the second pilot, 
then at the weather outside. “Hbre comes that man Ferris,” 
he said. “On his 8,000 horses.” 

Blowing down a country lane south of London, it caught 
hold of the scarf round Veronica Kclston’s thick black hair, 
filling ij; out like a small gay sail. She was going to visit 
friends near the golf course. They had a large house with a 
long drive. 

“Darling,” she said, as her hostess opened the door, 
“I am a sight. This wind has just murdered my hair.”*Four 
gold bangles she wore on her left wrist jangled like a 
tambourine. 

The wind snatched at a pair of nylons, the property of 
Libby Challoner, a new stewardess on the Panama route. 
They had been put out to dry on the window ledge of the 
room she rented near Baker Street. She just missed grabbing 
them as they disappeared downwards. She watched them 
walking on air over to the garden two doofs away. There 
they impaled themselves on a holly bush. “Au diable," she 
said aloud. She had a habit of colouring her conversation 
with Ifttle daubs of foreign languages. “Zut. Dash. Bothera- 
tion.” 

Sweeping down to Charficld in the lat* afternoon, it 
blew on the chrysanthemums belonging to Captain Michael 
Lceming, and sent him hurrying out into the garden. He 
struggled to build a wind wall of heavy glass plates to 
protect them. Already the petals of two rosy^bronze ones 
were strewn over the ground, like the feathers of a robin 
mauled to pieces by a cat. They were prize chrysanthemums 
and he was proud of them. With infinite care he made the 
survivors safe against the wind. 

“Tea, darling,” his wife sang out to him from the front 
door. “In the drawing-room, as usual.” 

The woollen dress she was wearing was pastel blue, and 
it suited her quiet prettiness to perfection. 
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THE MIDDLE OF THE SOUTH-EAST QUADRANT 
October 16th~October 19th 


ONE 

To Melanie Leeming tea-time was always the sweetest hour 
of the day. At their house called Fairoaks, it lasted from 
five to nearly half-past six, when she put the two children to 
bed. The gre^:n china cups clinked. Toast oozed butter. 
Cakes made a sugar pattern in heavy relief on the silver 
dish. Through a crack in the chintz curtains she could see the 
garden getting darker. 1'he winter cabbages by tl/.j back 
fence became odd blots of black before they finally vanished. 
For a while longer the little crew of apple-trees fought the 
oncoming darkness with their bare bony arms. The many 
coloured prize chrysanthemums were slowly dyed a uniform 
black. 

Inside thtf drawing-room a patch of grey air smouldered 
into a pink haze around the electric fire. 

“Shall I put the light on?” her husband asked her. 

“Not yet, Michael. D’you mind?” 

“No. I like it, too.” 

“Pity about the wind.” 

“Got to expect it this time of year.” He put his feet up 
on the sofa, and lay full length. “Anyway,” he said, 
“certainly peaceful in here. Nice to think I’ve still got some 
leave^^left.” 

Tea was always just for the two of them. On that, Melanie 
insisted. The boys played in the attic or the garden all 
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afternoon, and had their supper in the kitchen. The drawing- 
room belonged to their parents^it was their private territory. 
Of course, when Michael was out on the route, things were 
different. Melanie didn’t bother with tea then. She had 
something to eat with the children before tucking them 
in for the night. Then she read a little, sewed a little, and 
went to bed early. Now, she looked contentedly across at her 
husband, half a smile curling the corners of her nice-looking 
lips. Everything pointed to the fact that they were settling 
down to the eightn tranquU winter of their married life. 

“More tea, Michael?” 

“Can you see to pour it?” 

“Just.” 

“Then I’d like some.” 

She went over to the sofa, and a shadowy hand held the 
cup out to hpr. Almost invisible, the tea still made the same 
comfortable gurgle as it poured from the pot. “Thanks, 
Melanie. On the table ... so 1 can reach it when I want it.” 

She ruflled his hair before going to sit down again. 
“Waited on hand and foot. Utterly spoiled,” she said. 

“Tl^at’s your privilege. I like K. You like it.” 

“Oh, I like it,” she said. “That’s the only reason I do it.” 

“Now you’re in the mood, get the evening paper . . . 
there’s a dear. Should have arrived by now.” 

“ You get it, for a change.” 

“I’ve just bedded myself down.” He rf)ointed to his 
horizontal legs as though they were twin roots “And you’re 
nearer the door.” 

“One of these days, Michael Leeming,” she said, as she 
got up again, “I’ll have to take you in hand. Seriously.” 

“That’s my girl.” He leant over to give her an affectionate 
tap on her bottom as she passed him. “Put the light on, 
would you, as you go out?” 

She turned down the switch. The sudden brilliance shut 
out the dim struggles of the flowers and the trees against the 
wind. The colours of the room were warm reds and b;owns. 
A copy of Van Gogh’s “Cornfields in Provence” over the , 
mantelpiece provided an uneasy yellow. The carpet was 
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a dull rust. Nearly everyone said, when they first entered the 
Leeming’s lounge, “What r bright, cheerful place you’ve 
made it, Melanie!” 

She brought the paper back, and put it over his face. 
“There,” she said, “that’s the last thing I’ll do for you 
to-night!” 

While he was reading it, she cleared away the tea things, 
and took them to the kitchen, across the hall. When she was 
halfway through the washing jp, Michael shouted through 
the open door, “1 say, Melanie . . , that’sf interesting.” 

“What?” she called back. 

“Something in the paper about Mark Kelston.” 

There was a little pause. Then: “He’s all right, isn’t he?” 

“Of course he is.” Michael sounded slightly irritated with 
the sudden tremulous note in his wife’s voice. She always 
assumed that when a pilot got into the papers, he’d crashed. 
She was always reading about incidents to aircraft happening 
all over^the wQrld — Hong Kong, the Arctic, Timbuctoo, all 
faithfully reported by the daily press. Sometimes she would 
ask him timidly, “What does it mean when it says a master- 
rod failed?” or “Michaer, where’s the main spar aijfl why 
does it seem to crack so often?” Michael had once asked 
her point blank whether she was frightened of him flying. 
And she had replied, “Nn . . . no. Only now and again, 
when you’re away on the route, 1 get nervous.” 

“Well, don’t ” was his advice. “These papers are just a lot 
of scaremongers.” 

Michael read through the paragraph for the second time. 
Then he shouted out again, “He’s made himself a bit of a 
hero. Something about rescuing a ship off the Azores.” 

“Sounds exciting, Michael.” 

“Not very. It was only a tramp steamer. Clot of a captain 
got himself caught in a storm. Come on in and read it 
yourself.” 

She put the cups and plates back on the shelves, and 
wentrinto the lounge. 

Sitting on the hearth-rug with her back against the sofa, 
she read the paragraph Michael pointed out to her. 
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“Quite a splash,” she said. “Good old Mark.” 

Leeming was not so enthusia%tic. Kelston always seemed 
to be sticking out that rather long neck of his above the 
rank and file of the pilots, so thatSt caught the limelight. He 
said : “I can’t see he did much. It all happened not far from 
Santa Anna. Almost on the circuit.” 

“Veronica will be pleased.” 

He grunted. “Yes. Just the sort of thing she likes.” 

Melanie looked across at the twin red bars of the fire. 
“Poor Veronica,” she said. 

“Why poor? You’ve never liked her.” 

“No. That’s the reason. I feel guilty about people I 
don’t like. So I say ‘Poor Veronica’.” 

“You’re wasting your pity.” 

“It isn’t pity. It’s sympathy.” 

“Same shiHing. One’s the head. The other’s the tail.” 

“Why d’you think Mark married her in the first place?” 

“Don’t ask me, Melanie. People meet. G% out together. 
Sometimes have fun. Then they think they’ll have more and 
better fun if they’re always together.” 

“Thjcy’re not happy together, would you say, Michael? 
Not like MJ.” 

He smiled at her. “No, not like us. But J:hey’re not un- 
happy. That’s the main thing.” 

Melanie considered for a moment, holding her chin in 
her hand. “He seems awfully gentle with her. Kind. But 
there’s no spark between them, is there? T<i>gethcr they 
seem to neutralise each other, if you see what I mean. 
Almost . . . make each other dead.” 

Michael took the paper away from her, and glanced 
through the headlines. “Anyway,” he said, “let’s not talk 
about Veronica. Not at one of our teatimes. There’s not 
that many left.” 

“No,” Melanie said, suddenly much more quietly. 

“This leave’s flown by. Let’s see — when am I due out 
again?” 

“Five days’ time.” She said the words promptly and 
precisely. 
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Michael glanced over at her. He swung his legs off the 
sofa. His feet thumped toother side by side on the floor. 
“Only live? I thought I’d got more than that.” 

“No.” 

“I suppose everything’s ready, Melanie? You got my 
uniform back from the cleaners? I had two white shirts that 
needed mending.” 

“Everything’s ready.” 

“Ah well.” He stretched himself. “It’s been pleasant 
whilf it lasted.” 

She said in a soft small voice: “Not that we’ve done 
anything special.” 

He looked at her, surprised. “You said you didn’t want 
to go away.” 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes. I agree. I did say that.” 

“What with the kids . . . hotel rooms . . . uncertain 
weather. Far better at home.” 

“But we might have done something, Michael . . . gone 
somewhere. Even for a day. All we seemed to do was to 
potter round the house and the garden.” 

“We went to Bournemouth,” he reminded her. “i^nd the 
New Forest.” 

“Yes . . . th^t was nice,” she said flatly. 

“What’s the matter with you, Melanie ?” He looked across 
at her in concern. 

She sighed. •“Sometimes ... oh well, sometimes, the 
house gets on top of me. I seem caged in, you know. Chained 
to the children and the housework.” 

“The house gets you down, Melanie?” His voice sounded 
very nearly shocked. “What’s the matter with the house?” 

“Oh, it’s a lovely house. And it cost a lot of money. And 
you provide everything I ever want. Only, sometimes . . .” 

“Sometimes what?” 

“Nothing . . . just sometimes.” 

“Sometimes what ?” he persisted. 

“08, Michael,” she said, hunching up her knees to her 
chin, and putting her arms round them, “it’s no use trying to 
explain.” 
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“Fm sorry you haven’t enjoyed my leave.” Always easily 
hurt, he was offended now. He withdrew into a self-righteous 
little silence. 

She said, “I have. I have.” 

“Just now you said ” 

“Oh, Michael . . . sometimes ” 

“God* Melanie! That word again — sometimes.''^ 

She said sadly, “Don’t quarrel with me, Michael.” 

But he was thoroughly irrit&ted now. “There’s nothing to 
quarrel about^ as f?r as I can see. You say you don’t yant 
to go away for my leave. Then you say you do. Now you say 
you enjoyed it all along. Fm not quarrelling, Fm just 
trying to understand what you mean.” 

“You shouldn’t always have to have things explained in 
black and white, Michael. You’ve been living with me for a 
long time. Can’t you sometimes see how I feel, without me 
saying anything?” 

He said heavily, “I wish I hadn’t taken my leave now.” 

“Oh, the leave!” She shook her*head impatiently. “It’s 
nothing to do with how we spent the leave. It’s just . . .” 
She sognded very close to tears “. . . that it’s coming to an 
end before somehow we even realised it had begun. And 
then . . . you’ll be going away again.” 

“Oh, so that’s all it is,” he said. He hadn’t meant the 
relief to sound quite so loudly in his voice. He was pleased 
tc find that Melanie’s mood had at last beeai resolved into 
something he could understand. But there wa% nothing on 
earth he could do about it. He knew it all centred round her 
overflowing love for him — a love that sometimes made him 
feel uncomfortable. Not very demonstrative, and by nature 
and upbringing inclined to be a little prudish, he would have 
preferred a less intense relationship, if it hadn’t been for the 
fact that her love for him was the powerful and plentiful 
cement on which he had built not only their marriage, but 
their whole way of life. 

He saw immediately now that it had been the wrong thing 
to say. Melanie’s quiet eyes had suddenly blazed with anger. 

“Yes . . . that’s all it is.” 
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She got up from the floor and stood with her arms folded, 
staring at him. 

“Come on, Melanie,” he said. “Don’t go off the deep end. 
I know how you feel.” H tried to loosen one of her hands 
from their tight grip of her arms, feo he could hold it. 

“No, you don’t. A remark like that shows exactly how 
much you understand me.” 

“Melanie . . . you’re making a lot of fuss about nothing.” 

“There you go again, you sde! Shows how selfish you are. 
All the love you produce is strictly for home consumption.” 

He nodded, agreeing with her. “For you and the 
children.” 

“For yourself!” She was trembling with a helpless fury 
now. Her arms hugged her body as though to protect it. 
Tears streamed down her face. 

He looked at her, really worried. Melanie hrd her moods, 
of course. All women did. But he had never seen her like 
this before. The placid peace of tea-time lay in shattered 
little pieces all around him. “You know very well I love you, 
Melanie,” he said wearily. 

“I don’t. All I know for sure is that I love you. /Some- 
times I think I love you too much.” 

“That’s ridiculous.” 

She took no notice of him. “Your love for me I have to 
take on trust. Everything here revolves around you. This 
house, the children, myself. All we want in return is the sort 
of love I have for you.” 

“You’ve got it. You can see it in the things I do for you.” 

^^What do you do for me, Michael?” 

“Well . . . the usual things. Nice house . . . good food . . . 
clothes.” The list seemed suddenly, even to him, inadequate. 

“This house is your harbour. You return here. Rest here. 
Get your clothes washed, your uniforms pressed. Then — 
off again. For two-thirds of our life you’re out on the route. 
You go off for over a fortnight. And come back for less 
than cf week.” 

He was angry now. This was plain unreasonableness. 
“I’ve got to earn my living. You know that as well as 1 do.” 
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A flush crept up his neck and reddened his round face. 

“You don’t seem to see that as soon as you go out, life 
in this house seems snuffed out. Dead. We all go into cold 
storage till you return.” She pulled out a handkerchief and 
started dabbing her eyes. “It’s too long away, Michael. 
There’s no horizon for me. And a week’s far too short. 
As soon as you’re in, there’s the shadow of you going out 
again.” 

“But we’ve got to keep the schedule running!” 

“I don’t care wHat’s got to be kept running! It’s still far 
too long. Our marriage hasn’t a chance, continually under a 
strain like this. Then there’s always the shadow of that 
awful Gibraltar crash.” 

“Melanie . . . you’re upset. You’re exaggerating.” He 
said the words as though he was diagnosing a disease. 
“The Gibraltar crash was two years ago. Everything’s been 
going perfectly for a long time now.” 

She said, “The trouble is, 1 love you tco much. For 
anybody’s good.” 

“That’s not love. That’s possessiveness.” 

For long time they stared at each other without saying 
anything. The marble clock on the mantelpiece ticked away 
the seconds placidly. Then, with a jaunty little tune, it 
struck seven o’clock. 

“God knows what you expect me to do,” Michael said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Right now . . . what Fm 
going to do is put the children to bed.” And «he walked 
out of the room, carefully picking off imaginary fluff from 
the fabric of her blue dress. 

The violence of their quarrel left Michael in a dazed and 
angry stupor. They rarely had a row. When they did, it was 
made up half an hour later. But not this one. That evening 
they spent apart. Melanie did some baking in the kitchen. 
Michael read in the lounge. They met in bed. But Melanie 
immediately rolled over to her corner quickly, after saying a 
cool “Good night.” ^ 

All next day, the strained atmosphere hung over the house. 
Even the children noticed it. They become fractious, which 
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increased the tension. Several times Michael tried to make 
the first move to break it up*. “This is being stupid, Melanie,” 
he said after lunch. “We’re supposed to be adults.” 

“The trouble is . . . yoCre not.” 

That started it off again. The wretched thing seemed to be 
like an atom bomb. Self-generating. At half-past five in the 
evening he went looking for her in the garden. She was 
picking blackberries for a pie she planned for to-morrow’s 
lunch. 

“you can’t see properly to do that,” lie said. “Look . . . 
you’ve scratched yourself. It’s bleeding.” 

“It’s nothing.” 

He put his two arms round her neck. “Come on, 
Melanie,” he said softly, “it’s past tea-time.” 

She stood as still as a stone. “No tea to-day.” Her eyes 
looked straight beyond his face, as though they saw through 
him. 

“Ohj but Aere is.” He smiled virtuously. “I made it 
myself. Everything’s ready in the drawing-room.” 

“Well, you can eat it by yourself,” she said. “I’m . . . 
busy.” 


At eight o’clock on the day after Felicity’s dramatic 
reappearance in the world — the same day as the Leemings, 
over a thousand miles away had their own private little 
storm — the Station Manager at Santa Anna played his 
first move with Kelston: a bare account on the phone of the 
damage to Easy Zebra. Then he waited. 

If the pilot was going to take it philosophically, Dudley 
intended to be regretful without being deferential, and 
without admitting he was in any way to blame. In other 
words, the game would be off. If, on the other hand, Kelston 
was going to be difficult, Dudley intended to use the 
Classical Defence— Pawn to Queen’s Bishop Three — which, 
according to all the books, would limit his opponent’s 
opportunity for speculative attack and yield an equality of 
chances. 
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Kelston asked: “You saw the hangar door was closed 
before going home?” 

“That happens to be the engineers’ job. Captain. They all 
swear they closed it after their ins’^ection.” 

“Who left it open, then?” 

“Now this has happened ... of course, nobody.” 

“Any suspicions?” 

“No Captain. 1 can’t say I have. The maintenance staff 
are above suspicion.” « 

Kelston considered that reference for a minute. Then he 
said, “Yes ... I think they are. They’re a good lot 
here.” 

“I’m afraid it must have been one of the Portuguese 
employed by the airport.” 

“Looks like it.” 

Dudley decided with a sense of relief (he was rather afraid 
of Kelston), that the pilot was going to be philosophical. 
No game after all. “It’s a nuisance,” he said. “I’ve already, 
sent off to London for a spare fin, but it’ll mean a two-day 
delay. However*. . . there it is. Just one of those things.” 

Kelston said sharply. “It isn’t one of those things at all. 
It’s damned inefficiency.” 

Too late, Dudley played the Classical Defence, “Nothing 
to do with me, Captain Kelston,” he said, with offended 
dignity, “/don’t control the weather.” 

“No, but you control the staff down there. You’re 
supposed to know the Portuguese personnel on the airport. 
If they’re liable to do such stupid things as leave a hangar 
door open during a whole galjs, you should have put a guard 
on the aircraft.” 

“That’s being very wise after the event. Captain,” 
Dudley retorted. Attack with all the major pieces was often 
the best defence. 

“Not at all. Plain common sense.” 

“I’ll put in a report. Captain.” 

“And I’ll put in a report, too. You’re responsible fc? my 
aircraft, when it’s on the ground here.” 

It looked like Check. 
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Dudley edged his invisible King out of harm’s way. “I 
don’t agree, Captain.” 

“I didn’t expect you to,” Kelston said as he hung up. 
Listening to the empty phone, Dudley had an odd feeling 
that he’d been tricked into Fool’s Mate. 

Kelston told his crew over breakfast. He was the only 
one not in uniform. Hawkins said, “Typical. You’d think a 
Marlborough was made of china. Soon as these ground 
characters get hold of one, it comes apart in their hands.” 

Bates remarked, “Two more daysHn this place. . . . 
Chi'ist!” 

Then, having got it off their chests, they became quite 
resigned. The rest of the conversation over their bacon and 
eggs was about the home-coming of the Santa Lucinda. 

After breakfast was o’ er, Kelston went back to his room, 
and wrote out the beginning of the report on the accident to 
Easy Zebra that would eventually find its way to Mr 
Veitch’s desk. He would check again with the engineers, 
of course. But, considering his own last words to the man 
were a warning to watch out for the gale, unless he could 
shift the blame on to iome known culprit, Dudley was 
obviously responsible, and Kelston made no bones about 
saying so in his report. Then he went downstairs and walked 
over to the veVandah. 

He knew perfectly well what he intended to do that 
morning. The accident to Easy Zebra was unfortunate, 
operationally; but now it had happened, and nothing more 
could be done about it, he felt a glow of anticipation at this 
unexpected present of a few more days in the Azores. He 
had thought for a long time of Karena as he lay in bed that 
night. He had tried to fit her in as a Portuguese shipowner’s 
secretary — puzzled at the strange twist of life that had 
brought her to Olivarez’ office in Ponta Delgada. 

He read for an hour on the verandah overlooking the 
bay — idly turning over the pages of a magazine, glancing at 
it only, taking little of it in. The only thing that Olivarez 
had said about her life was that it had been hard. He had 
seen that, anyway, in her eyes. The glossy pages on his lap 
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suddenly blurred and became meaningless. In his mind, he 
could see her face perfectly. ^He remembered her little 
gentle gestures with the families, the oddly old-fashioned 
way she said her words, the feel o^ her cold hand in his. 

Just after ten, Dudley phoned him again with a careful 
politeness in his voice. A reply had come in from London. 
An aircraft was being sent as soon as possible with a spare 
fin on board. This Marlborough would collect Kelston’s 
passengers and take them onp Dudley said he had laid on a 
bus (the usual diversion) to take them on a tour of the island 
while they waited. 

Kelston went out into the sunshine that had now rubbed 
up to a shining polish the white houses with their red roofs, 
the blue sea and the bright green backcloth of the pantomime 
mountains beyond. He walked across the town to the Castle 
Hotel, where, the passengers were accommodated. Most of 
them were sitting in the lounge. Carefully, he explained 
about the aircraft and the arrangements that ^ad been made 
for them. As usual in such circumstances, most of them were 
reasonable. They had had a comfortable night; the idea of 
exploring a foreign island was Mot unattractive. He left 
word with the hotel that all their drinks would be at the 
Company’s expense — every airline’s universal panacea for 
irritating delays. They were quite cheerful' when he left. 
There was no sign of Mr Parkinson; but once again, the 
ship’s officer came to his help, volunteering to “break 
it to him gently” — an ofler that Kelston gratefully 
accepted. 

Then he set off for the harbour, oddly excited at the 
thought of seeing her again. But he was, after all, dis- 
appointed. Karcna was not in the office. Olivarez welcomed 
him warmly enough, but it was not the same. The look on 
his face as he told the story of the damage to the aircraft, 
Olivarez interpreted as depression at the delay. He sym- 
pathised. It seemed so especially unfair, he said, after all the 
aircraft had done for the Santa Lucinda. 

“I suppose you’ve assessed her damage now?” Kelston 
asked. “How bad is it?” 
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“It’s considerable, of course, Captain. But nothing 
compared to the cost of a new steamer.” For half an hour 
he elaborated details of the repairs that had to be done. 
“The Insurance Compaj^y are pleased, nevertheless,” he 
said. “They thought they were in for a total loss. Karena is 
down at their office, now.” 

Kelston steered the conversation away from the Santa 
Lucinda and on to Karena. “You were saying last night,” 
he said, “she came from Czechoslovakia. That’s a long way 
from the Azores.” 

“"A was the war, you know. She was on the wrong side in 
the war.” 

“But that’s all over, long ago!” 

“Perhaps. In any case, she spent it nursing in Prague. All 
the same, she was barred entrance to all the victorious 
countries.” 

“Whatever for? Was her family Nazi?” 

“There was a brother, Joseph Karantik. Very high up in 
the German army. The British have been looking for him for 
years.” 

Kelston said impatier.tly, “Surely that’s finished with 
now?” 

“I suppose it' might be.” A glimmer of a smile crossed 
Olivarez’ face! “There’s a bigger bogey now. But when the 
Russians brought Communism to Prague, she tried to gain 
entry into England.” 

“They wouldn’t admit her?” 

“No.” " 

“But why ever not?” Kelston’s voice sounded angry with 
the injustice of it all. “She couldn’t be blamed for what her 
brother did.” 

“They were certain she knew where he was. She said she 
did not. But then, I suppose, so would 1. So would you. 
The terrible thing is, under the circumstances, so would 
they.” 

“Portugal was the only country who would have her?” 

“Yes, she came to the Azores to get away from Europe. 
On one of my boats. With practically no money at all. Just 
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her name on a permit — Karena Karantikova. Fortunately 
for me, I was the first person she came to for a job.” 

“Has she tried to get to England again? I mean . . . things 
have changed since then.” 

Olivarez laughed. “Yes. It’s wonderful how things 
change,” he said. “Though she lives on her own I think she’s 
happy here. She wouldn’t want to leave. In any case, even 
now Communism is the big enemy, the search for her brother 
is still nominally on. I suppose in the end they’d let her in. 
After all the usual official difficulties. But now — thersJs no 
point.” 

Kelston sat in silence. 

Olivarez went on. “You see . . . her life hasn’t been easy. 
But it hasn’t embittered her. Just seemed to make her more 
understanding. You’ve seen her with the people here. You 
can tell how they love her.” 

“Yes.” 

Olivarez looked over at him. There was something in the 
studied way he said that bald little monosyllable. “You seem 
interested in Karena, Captain?” 

Ke’fiton said defensively, “She’s a very striking-looking 
girl.” 

Olivarez nodded with a gentle, amused ^sympathy. “If I 
were you,” he said, “I would ask her these things myself. 
Not get them second-hand.” 

Kelston mumbled something about -^having to go 
anyway pretty soon, he was keeping Olivawez from his 
work. 

“The odd thing, Captain,” Olivarez was smiling now, 
“when you’d gone last night, she asked me questions about 
you.” He shrugged his shoulders. “Not that I could tell her 
much, of course. And now,” Olivarez suddenly became 
bustling, efficient, “you must excuse me. I have so much 

work ” he waved his hands over the papers on his desk. 

“Perhaps you would like to go to the Insurance Off^e. It’s 
on the Via Pergale. Number sixty-six. Karena should be 
finished there now.” 

Trying to appear casual, Kelston left Olivarez and walked 
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to the main street. He found the office. Yes, they said, she 
was still with the Manager. Would he wait? 

Half an hour later, when she came out, she did not seem 
surprised to see him. All sile said was, “1 was hoping you’d 
come sometime soon. But I didn’t expect you to-day.” She 
smiled at him as he explained about the aircraft. She did not 
pretend to sympathise. “You’ll have two more days, then,” 
she said. “Two whole days!” It seemed to be the most 
natural thing in the world tocher that they should spend 
thenj together. 

She took his hand and they walked back along the quay. 
He looked at her face, the black hair dancing in the wind 
over her white forehead, and saw that in some strange way 
there was a new joy in her eyes where before he had only 
seen sadness. 

He said, “Queer you should have known, toe, Karena.” 

“I knew,” she said. “As soon as I saw you, 1 knew.” 

Outside the office she said, “Wail here. Just for a minute. 
I’ll go and ask Olivarez if he can do without me.” 

He waited, watching the muddy little waves in the 
harbour glitter into gold ds the sun caught them. He, heard 
Karena’s quick steps. She was hurrying down the corridor 
as though afraid he would be gone. She looked up at him, 
smiling and breathless. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Olivarez sa>'^ yes,” she said. 


TWO 

“Look, Mark,” said Karena, putting her hand lightly on 
his arm, “over there, just by the woods ! Those houses round 
the church. That’s like the country near Orava. We used to 
go there when we were small.” 

The' bus rattled over the ruts in the road up towards the 
volcanic lake of Furnas, hidden in tlie middle of San 
Miguel’s mountains. Mark looked where she pointed, at the 
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tall white candle of a church tower crowned by a triangular 
roof like a black snuffer, the sun-bleached cottages and the 
road that wound around them in regular sweeps like a 
helter-skelter. He smiled. He kifew he didn’t have to say, 
“How pretty,” or “It looks nice,” or “You must miss it all 
here.” She was talking to him exactly as she had been over 
lunch in the half-empty Carreras, just saying, this is me: 
that’s where I come from, I wasn’t always here, away from 
my home my background afld my friends. 

“But there was a river there too. Wc used to fish, Joseph 
and I and our cousins. We caught a trout once. It weighed 
about three pounds, and no one was allowed to eat it. Just 
admire it. Until in the end, it smelled so strong that Aunt 
Magda took it out and buried it.” 

She paused and looked at him as though for encourage- 
ment from his face. Then she chattered on, a small smile 
curving the corners of her mouth, as though this particular 
part of her memories together with this prosent c'^mbined 
to make a taste of incomparable sweetness. 

“Now the hill. Look, Pereira is getting ready for the big 
climb ” 

The driver was hunching his enormous shoulders over the 
wheel and almost standing on the accelerator. “At the top 
there is a tavern. Pereira can just last out till we get there.” 

Her voice was warm and husky with laughter. He put his 
hand over her own and felt a tremendous upsurge of happi- 
ness and peace. The events, the characters ii^ his life, no 
more before than black and white photographs, touched by 
her nearness became bright and colourful, alive and moving. 
He was almost shocked when she took her hand from under 
his and held on tighth to the seat in front. The bus was 
wobbling from side to side and growling along the road like 
an ancient aircraft about to take off. 

“Is this like flying? A great rush like this? Then suddenly 
you’re in the sky?” 

“A little. Not quite so much rattling. No steam coming 
out, we hope!” He jerked his head at the white mane of« 
steam fluttering from the radiator cap. 
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She leaned back in her seat and looked at him. ‘‘And will 
you always fly, Mark? Always?” 

He hesitated for a moment. “I expect so. Sometimes I 
think I’ll get another job. Gometimes I know I’ll never settle 
at anything else.” He smiled down at her. “It’s an occupa- 
tional disease of flying. Every airline pilot is about to get 
another Job. That’s usually as far as it goes.” 

She tilted her head back and her eyes were dark and 
shaded by her lashes. “And will you come here? Often?” 

“Very often,” he said gravely and witnout thought. 

He hardly realised that the bus had stopped. Everyone was 
getting out and automatically the two of them moved with 
the stream. ' 

In the dark overcrowded tavern, he bought two Madeiras 
and looked around for Karen a. He went to the doorway and 
the sunlight broke hard and painfully in his eyes like a 
shatter of gold glass. Then he saw her sitting on the wall 
looking,away down the slopes to where the fields ended in 
the blue line of the Atlantic. He was conscious of the 
grave beauty of her face, the delicate shapeliness of her small 
body. Then her grey eyes' turned serenely towards hijm and 
she smiled. 

Embarrassed, he pressed the glass into her hand and said, 
“Cheers.” He felt the idiocy of the word as soon as it was 
out of his mouth and he added quickly, “I don’t know what 
you say in Cziccho-Slovakia. I know Skol, if that’s any 
better.” 

“Cheers,” she said. There was the faintest clink as their 
glasses touched, but they drank the wine in silence. 

“You’ll never go back, Karena?” 

“No, never,” she said vehemently. 

“And Joseph and your cousins and your Aunt Magda, 
what about them?” 

“My aunt and cousins stayed. Joseph escaped, when the 
Germans were defeated. But ” 

“But?” he prompted her. 

“But my father was killed.” 

“Do you want to tell me?” he asked gently. 
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“Some of it. Not all. Some of it I never want to tell.” 
She waited for a moment. Then she said, “My father was 
not a Nazi. You must not think that he was. But he was 
important to them. He was a steft manufacturer. He was a 
kind employer, and with much influence. He was a mayor, 
and he,” she raised her eyebrows and moved her head 
deprecatingly, “he was much loved.” 

She sipped her wine slowly. “The Nazis courted him. 
They flattered his iudgement^ They appeared to confide in 
him. And my father was proud, and a little — a littl^too 
believing. There were many evils that threatened our 
country. This — this co-operation with the Nazis, it seemed 
the lesser to him. He feared the Communists much more 
than he feared the Nazis.” 

“And at the end of the war?” he asked. 

She looked down. “Great trouble came to those who had 
collaborated. They wanted Joseph, but he had gone. My 
father. They stoned him in the street. Somepthe people he 
had known all his life.” 

“And Joseph?” 

She tTupped her glass in both her hands and stared down 
into it as though it were a blood-stained crystal. “Joseph,” 
she said softly, “was a Nazi.” r. 

“But it’s because of him — ” he began, “because you 
wouldn’t say . . .” 

“He was also,” she said stiffly, “my brother.” 

She tossed off the rest of the wine with k little final 
gesture. She slid off the wall and smoothed her skirt. “And 
now,” she said, suddenly bright again, “this is a holiday.” 
She took his hand and squeezed it as though it was he who 
needed reassurance. “It Is,” she laughed, “a great honour to 
be taken on an expedition by a man who is — at the moment 
anyway — the most popular man in the island.” 

They walked slowly back to the bus. Pereira had finished 
his wine and was waving impatiently at the little knot^f his 
passengers who were still laughing and talking in the door- 
way of the tavern. He hooted his horn and it had no effect 
except to increase the laughter. Then he started the engine, 
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and they came scurrying for the bus as if blown by a gigantic 
puff of wind. 

The road was much more even now, winding along a slow 
downslope into a valley. ‘Then suddenly turning a sharp 
corner, they saw Furnas Lake, pale yellow in the sunlight 
and shining like a captive moon among the surrounding 
spikes of the mountains. 

Gradually, the bus descended to a village, and pulled up 
abruptly outside the main hotfl. “This is as far as it goes,” 
Kargina said. He followed her out of the bus, listened to a 
few words of smiling Portuguese she said to Pereira, and 
then walked beside her along the rough road, bordered on 
either side by the long green tongues of the rhododendron 
bushes. The air was as still as the lake beneath it, and the 
quietness that held the guarded hollow enfolded them. They 
walked along in silence, finding and knowing and accepting 
one another. 

“There are a few vineyards up the hill-sides,” Karena 
said at last, pointing to the terraced slopes, “and in the 
warm valleys they grow pineapples.” 

“How many times have you been up here,” l\e said 
lightly, drawing her hand through his arm. “And who 
with?” , 

“Three times,” she said promptly. “And with myself.” 
Then after a moment: “There’s a path right down to the 
lake shore if yo\P want to go. But it will probably be wet and 
muddy now/’ 

He pointed to his heavy shoes and her own strong 
brogues, “Let’s try it,” he said. “If it’s wet. I’ll lift you over 
the worst.” 

For no reason she flushed and started to pick her way 
competently over the wet patches, but he still kept hold of 
her hand. They walked along steadily, half-listening to the 
mushing of the wet leaves under their feet, and the far 
away crying of a gull. Mark Kelston looked round for the 
road and found that the isolated trees and bushes they had 
. passed had somehow marched together to screen them from 
the rest of the world. He tightened his grip on her wrist, but 
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she went on walking. Then she took her hand away from 
his to hold back the shrubs that were thrusting over the 
path. 

“We’re getting near it now,” fCarena called. “The trees 
are so thick and I can smell the water.” 

Then, glistening through the dark leaves, they saw the 
lemon drop lake. Mark parted the bushes and held the 
branches high so that Karena could push her way through. 
The ground was soft and siippery under the trees, heavy 
with the rain and the half-decayed petals of last mqfith’s 
rhododendron blossoms. Mark took his hands from the 
branches and let them snap back, cutting the two of them 
off in a little green hut of leaves and twigs. There was no 
sound except the almost imperceptible whispering of the 
lake. A tranquillity that was of her and the place and of him 
surrounded Karena. She made a little gesture with her hand 
towards him and drew him in. His hands felt the thin bones 
of her shoulders, her lips were warm, her face ciol and 
soft against his own. His senses absorbed the feel of her 
body, the soft slithering of the ground under their feet, the 
swordj of pale yellow light that the sun struck from the lake 
which darted through the leaves and on to their faces, the 
faint perfume that came from her neck and hair, mixed with 
the heavy loamy smell of the ground ^nd the pungent 
sulphur from the hot springs. But beneath it all was a sense 
of peace, of fulfilment, of homecoming. Ti.en suddenly he 
dropped his arms from her shoulders and pushtrf her gently 
away. 

Her hair was rumpled and she swept it back absent- 
mindedly from her face. She turned away from him and 
started to follow the tnul of sorts which skirted the water’s 
edge. Gradually the bushes thinned out and the ground 
became more broken and rocky. A small stream, no more 
than two feet wide, was twisting and jumping its way over 
the impeding stones to the lake below. Karena looked into it 
for a moment, pushing the tip of her brogue to the edge of 
the stream and watching the little gold bubbles spark and 
spit over the toe of her shoe. Then she saw the lilac bush. 
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“Look,” she said, breaking oif two of the leaves that 
still held to its branches. “One each.” 

He raised his eyebrows and looked from her to the tree 
and back to the crumpled’ leaf she had thrust into his hand. 
She laughed at the half-puzzled, half-mocking look on his 
face. She reached up on tip-toe and smoothed her hand over 
his brow. “Don’t look so bewildered! Your eyebrows! 
You almost lost them. And your forehead looks like the 
corrugated iron roof on OliVarez’ new warehouse. This,” 
she^said seriously, pressing the leaf between the palms of her 
hands, “is an old Czech belief. The lilac is a kind of magic 
tree. It can tell your fortune, choose your lover, oh,” she 
flicked her hand in a queer little gesV'ure she had, “do 
anything.^' 

“And what,” Mark grinned, opening his palm and 
thrusting it, with its treasure of a half-crumpled leaf, under 
her nose, “is this little thing going to do for me?” 

“It’scgoingd to sail down the stream, and so is mine. 

And ” her voice trembled a little. Then she laughed, but 

not quite convincingly, “They will tell us as they sail, if we 
shall meet again, and if oiir fates arc bound together.’^ 

Kelston frowped. He stood there, saying nothing and 
watching her. 

“We must do ii together,” she went on, bending down to 
place hers carefully in the stream. But she had seen his face 
and there wasmo more laughter. 

“I expect,” she said with an attempt at gaiety, “that they’ll 
founder on the first little stone.” 

“If they move at all.” Kelston tossed his in carelessly 
beside hers. “I have an idea mine’s not going to move.” 

But a small wave as perverse as the rest of the crooked 
stream, lifted the two leaves and dropped them down a 
minute waterfall to a pool no bigger than a teacup. First 
Karena’s wriggled its way out, and then Mark’s. For a time 
they. went on together, then they were stuck on a small 
reef, then a marsh, then a sandbank. Then a large rhodo- 
dendron leaf nearly sank them. 

“They’re getting near the lake.” Karena clapped her 
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hands. “That’s good, Mark. And yours is forging ahead. 
It’s doing splendidly. Mine is stuck,” she said wistfully. 
“But yours is pushing on and on.” 

Then Mark’s leaf drifted inti) a quiet backwater and 
Karena’s moved up. It twisted round madly in a whirlpool, 
and caught hold of Mark’s. Joined by their two stems the 
two leaves bobbed up and down leisurely on tiny waves in 
the last short stretch of stream. Mark and Karena walked 
right up to the edge of the lake to catch the last glimpse of 
the two locked leaves drifting quietly away over the Jake’s 
smooth water. 

Mark lit his pipe while Karena chattered on in a voice 
that was now high and brittle and lifeless. “We used to 
break twigs from the lilac bush, and count them,” she said 
breathlessly, not looking at him. “If the pieces were even, 
it was good«Iuck.” 

“And were they?” 

“Oh, sometimes.” She swung her scarf ga’ly in her hand. 
“Sometimes not.” 

Then after a moment, “The view up the hills is pretty.” 
She spoke like a hostess, polite but unsure. 

“Let’s go then,” he said abruptly. 

They climbed in silence until the grass gave way to dark 
yellow stone, and the path was strewn with rocks and 
boulders. There was only room for one person and Karena 
led the way. Kelston looked down at the "un-filled valley, 
the yellow and green and gold of the fertile land and the 
square white boxes of the houses. The sun was warm on his 
head and shoulders and the cool clear air beat back into his 
lungs like miniature salt water waves. It was as exhilerating 
as swimming in the cvrly morning in a sea not yet warmed 
by the promising sun. Ahead of him, Karena moved with a 
quiet unconscious rhythm of hips and thighs and ankles, 
as powerful to his senses as the sun and the air and the 
mountainside. 

Within sight of the top, the path levelled out into a Jiarrow 
platform filled with jumbled stones. She stopped and waited^ 
for him, looking out across the valley. The wind whipped 
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her skirt tightly around her legs, numbered the long dark 
curls and flicked the colour into her cheeks. 

Mark pointed to a large boulder. “Sit down, Karena,” he 
said, almost sternly. Then Ke stood with his arms folded and 
his back to the valley looking down at her questioning face. 

“There’s something that I want to tell you. Now. Before 
we go any further. I should have told you before.” 

She waited in perfect stillness. He pushed his hands in 
the pockets of his trousers, and gripped the bunch of keys 
and the loose change. He looked away from her face and 
down at the weather-smoothed rock at his feet. When he 
drew a breath to speak the wind seemed to have scoured out 
his mouth and left it as dry as the mounttiin stone. 

“I can’t,” he began, “I mean, we can’t ” 

“You mean,” said Karena, gently prompting, “that we 
can’t go on. That you’re married.” 

“So you knew?” he said. 

“Not^till nqw. Not till you said there was something. 
Though I knew,” she said sadly, “down by the lake, by the 
lilac tree ” Her voice trailed away. 

“And what made you g'uess it was that?” 

For some time Karena hesitated. Her eyes were thought- 
ful. Then she said simply, “Because I could think of no 
other reason. For us.” 

“But there’s something else, too,” he went on grimly. He 
watched her faq; as though the sight of her obvious distress 
by that muc^i diminished his own. “I have a son.” 

Her eyes were hidden by her lashes, but her mouth was 
wistful. “A son, Mark,” she repeated, mingling with the 
obvious love and pride in his own voice, a tenderness of 
hers for his child. 

“So there it is, Karena. Now you understand.” He said 
the words slowly and finally. She said nothing. Only her 
eyes changed. She looked beyond him at the fields and the 
mountainside, and when her eyes came back to him again 
they seemed to have travelled like twin grey winds, to have 
, drawn up all the wetness from the valley and the hills, and 
to be that much heavier because no tears fell. 
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She looked down at her own quiet hands, her body quite 
still. The wind fluttered her hair across her forehead and 
swept it back again. Then she said, “You’re right, Mark. 
If you can go back,” she frowndS in concentration, picking 

her words carefully, “to ... to what you were before ” 

She looked up at him to help her to express the feeling that 
she knew he shared, but his face gave her a blank refusal. 
“If,” she struggled on, “you can be happy to forget this, 
then you should go back.” 

“There’s no going back,” he said coldly. “I havenit left 
anyone.” 

“Not in that way,” she said flatly. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and she went on quickly as 
though anxious to finish with it all. “Anyway, it’s your 
decision to make.” 

“It’s macte,” he said and reached out a hand to help her. 
But by herself she stood up, and started to walk along the 
path that led down the other side of the hilh 

Kelston swung down the track behind her. She walked a 
pace in front of him, her head high, her feet finding their 
way j=,urely over the rough stones. He whistled softly, 
scuffing his feet against the loose pebb>es, sending them 
noisily down the path ahead of them. 

He was glad that it was over before it had begun, glad 
that she was hurt and withdrawn from him. He kept his eyes 
fixed on the huddle of white houses at ihv.. bottom of the 
path, telling himself that he did not want to sec her face, to 
watch her graceful swinging walk, to touch her. He wanted 
to get to the bus and back to the hotel and on that aeroplane 
just as soon as it was serviceable. Then the strange feeling 
that he had for her, the oneness, the drawing of him to 
herself would go. As tenuous as the mist now rising above 
the lake, as colourful and as beautiful while it had lasted, 
it would break and disperse in the high wind of his reason. 

The sunlight was leaving the white houses. Only a brightly 
coloured fragment remained over the western mountain, and 
the valley was filling up with a soft luminous light. He had 
been concentrating on their whiteness as if they were the 
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only visible light on which to home for a dark and difficult 
landing. Now, they merged with the fields and the trees, 
and the terraced slopes of the vineyards. Far away, at the 
other end of the quiet vallCy, he could hear the sound of the 
bus from Ponta Delgada. 

He drew his hand out of his pocket to look at his watch. 
Instead, he took hold of her arm, and suddenly twisted her 
round. He held her tightly as though now she was all he had 
left in the world. Her mouth f/as surprised and sweet and 
joyftjl, and round her eyes was salty wet. She gave a little 
murmur of pain as his lips tried to bruise away the troubles 
and the complications that separated them. But she did not 
draw away. 

He tilted up her chin and looked into her face for a 
moment. Then he said sof.ly, “That decision. You were 
wrong, weren’t you? There never was one. Not for me to 
take. Nor for you.” 


A golden sun, suddenly released from two days’ imprison- 
ment behind the immense grey walls of the storm, shgne out 
for a moment intq the cockpit of Easy Dog. By now Felicity 
was heading off towards Norway, and the weather over 
England was improving rapidly. Ferris was bringing home 
the passengers who had been stranded in the Azores. He was 
not in the best of tempers. Instead of spending just one 
night in Ponta Delgada, he had been forced by a mechanical 
delay to wait there two. Easy Dog had developed a leak in 
one of the many hydraulic pipe lines that ran through the 
aircraft like veins. Inflammable hydraulic fluid had dripped 
out of the system which actuated the flaps, the brakes, the 
undercarriage and the nose-wheel steering. On top of it all, 
he had a white-faced, self-confident little First Officer called 
Cockcroft who had been getting on his nerves. 

“London have just cleared us down,” Cockcroft said, in 
his pompous little voice. 

“I heard them! I heard them!” Ferris said irritably. “I’ve 
got my ear phones on as well, you know.” 
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“Down to seven thousand.” 

“I know! I know!” 

Ferris put the nose of the Marlborough gently down. 
Below them the white edges of the Channel made an 
irregular fret-saw pattern around the French coast. 

“Perfect evening to fly,” Cockcroft said. 

“Too perfect,” Ferris grumbled. “Visibility unlimited. 
No wind. Old woman’s weather.” He sniffed as though he 
was smelling the orange cole ared moustache just under his 
nose. 

The Training Captain who had given Ferris his Command 
Course on Marlboroughs after the war had said to him, 
“My job is to tur^i gallant young gentlemen into fussy old 
women.” Then he had looked at Ferris’ long row of war 
decorations. Ferris laughed. It was not the thing to do, and 
the Training Captain was not pleased. The Course had not 
improved their friendship. Ferris had picked up civil flying 
remarkably quickly. He soon proved that h,e was a good 
deal better than the man who was instructing him. At the 
end of the Course, the Training Captain had said to him, 
“I don’t say you’re not an excellent pilot. All the same, I 
can’t help feeling you’d have done better to stay in the Air 
Force.” In its own way it was an admission of failure. 
Ferris, after all, had not turned into an old woman. 

Now, almost irritated that he was matched against such a 
weak opponent, Ferris stared out at the clear air without 
appreciating the immense view it gave him. He jjaw London 
Airport forty miles away. Slowing down the Marlborough, 
he called for “Field Approach Check.” Cockcroft droned 
out the fifteen items, while Ferris and the engineer checked 
each one. “Shall 1 put sixty per cent, flap down now?” 

“Yes.” 

The speed steadied around 150 knots. Gently and 
gracefully, Easy Dog descended in the still air. 

“You can cancel Instrument Flight Rules,” Ferris said. 
“Tell ’em we can see the whole works.” 

Cockcroft got on to the Tower. “Cleared straight in. 
Runway Two Eight Left.” 
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“I heard,” Ferris snapped. “I heard. Gear down. Landing 
check.” 

The wheels rattled down. The hydraulic pump whirred at 
full pressure, putting the feear into position and locking it 
down. The speed dropped to 125 knots. 

Ferris lined up the aircraft with the runway. “Twenty 
inches,” he called to the engineer. The engine noise died 
down to a steady hum. A mile and a half out Ferris called: 
“Eighty per cent, flap,” and i,he speed dropped another 
ten knots. Just over the hedge he askedf for fifteen inches 
manifold pressure, and full flap. Then he pulled back on the 
stick slightly for the flare-out. 

Easy Dog was running just level with ttie runway now, a 
few feet up. As the speed dropped off past 100, Ferris cased 
the stick further and furthc. back. “Power off,” he called. 

Imperceptibly the wheels touched. 

“Nice landing,” the First Officer observed. 

“Oh, \ duni\o,” Ferris said. “Any fool can land a Marl- 
borough in conditions like this. Even you.” 

They taxied up to the ramp in silence. The crew wen t through 
customs. Afterwards, Feiris signed up the innumerable 
documents required by the Landing Office. He went over to 
the Captain’s Room to finish olf the paperwork that he 
called humpf. A voyage report had to be filled in for the 
round trip. He wrote “Delayed twenty-four hours due 
excessive maint/^nance on a small hydraulic leak.” There 
didn’t seem„anything else to add. He looked at the Crew 
Confidential Reports he was supposed to fill in. The thought 
crossed his mind that somebody should take Cockcroft 
down a peg or two. But in his opinion there was more 
chance of that happening on the Line than back in the 
Training Section. Ferris never bothered with Confidential 
Reports anyway; he prided himself on telling a man to his 
face, and letting that be that. And at least on this last trip 
he’d lost no opportunity of deflating Cockcroft. So he just, 
as usu^al, sent his Voyage Report, such as it was, to be added 
, to the other bits of paper on the Line Manager’s desk. Then 
he went along to the harassed individual who made up the 
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crew roster, to see when he was out again, exploded because 
it wasn’t soon enough, and went along to collect his mail 
from his cubby-hole. Through the window of the Operations 
Room he saw a Marlborough coAie in to land. That would 
be Kelston in Easy Zebra, flying empty from San Miguel 
direct to London. He knew they’d pretty well finished the 
repairs on the tail-fin when he left. But he hadn’t realised 
how close Kelston was behind him. Then he saw Leeming, 
also looking for his letters. 

‘‘Hello, Mike,’' he said, slapping him on the hack. 
“Thought you were on leave.” 

“I am.” 

Ferris looked clusely at him. The man seemed a bit down 
in the mouth. 

“What’s the matter ? Champing to get back on the route ?” 

“Oh, no. AVe’re having a very good leave. Quiet, you 
know.” 

“I know.” Ferris pulled a long face. “Anyway, let’s look 
at my mail. Ah,” he said, opening up an envelope, “P. Ferris, 
aged thirty-one. Gone, maybe, but not forgotten.” He had 
once more resumed his position 'on the top of the world. 
He waved a scented, violet-coloured note under Leeming’s 
nose. “Proof, you sec. I’m to make my entrance at . . .” 
He looked down at the page again: “Nine o’clock. A 
considerate girl, this one. Theatres practically over. Too 
late for dinner. Just time for a drink or t>'' 0 , and then — 
business y v 

“Ferris,” Leeming said, “about time you got married. 
Calm you down a bit.” 

Ferris held up his hands in horror. “No sale,” he said. 
“Don’t like your samplc^i. Not in this racket.” 

They walked out of the annexe to the Operations Room. 
“Got your car?” Ferris asked. 

“No, I came by ’bus. The car’s having a 2,000 mile 
overhaul.” 

Ferris said, “You must have been keen to get your mail. 
Or was it just to get away from the kids?” 

“I’ve been expecting a letter.” 
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“So you get them to write to the Company address, too, 
eh?” 

Leeming said irritably, “Don’t you think of anything 
else but women?” 

“And aeroplanes. Somehow they go together in my mind, 
Mike. Like bacon and eggs, and knife and fork. Anyway, 
like a lift? I’m going your way.” 

Leeming accepted. They got into Ferris’ low fast sports 
car, and shot off into the mist tfjiat was already beginning to 
mix with London’s evening smoke. Driving at well over 
forty, the tyres screeched round the frequent bends on the 
road to Charfield. Ferris chatted gaily on. 

A large neon sign glittered a couple of hundred yards in 
front of them. “Feel like a noggin, Mike?” 

“Well ... I think I’ve got time for the odd one.” 

They stopped outside the “Lamb and Dragon.” 

“What’ll you have?” Ferris asked, when they were in 
thcprwtcbaB “Bitter?” 

“This one’s mine. I’ll have a half of home brew.” 

“If you don’t mind, Mike, I think I’ll make mine whisky.” 

They sat on stools by the counter. “Heard you were a day 
late,” Leeming said. “Hydraulic leak, wasn’t it?” 

“More like f^igcr trouble, if you ask me.” 

“How’s Mark? He came in just behind you, didn’t he? 
Bet he was wild with Dudley over the tail-fin business. 
Featherstone told me about it.” 

The smil^on Ferris’ face widened. “I dunno about wild.” 
He seemed suddenly lost in thought, peering down into 
his drink. “Come to think of it — wild isn’t a bad word 
at that.” 

“What on earth are you getting at, Peter?” 

“Old Mark’s beaten me to it.” 

“Beaten you to what?” 

“I never could line myself up something in the Azores. 
I’ll bej^ he was sorry he had to leave so soon.” 

“You’re not trying to tell me Mark’s found a woman in 
San Miguel. It’s not possible.” 

“Didn’t believe it possible myself. Otherwise ” 
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Lecming interrupted. “God, Ferris,” he said with sudden 
venom. “You’ve got a mind like a sewer. Mark’s not like 
that. Just because you’re a ” 

“Bastard,” Ferris supplied placidly. “Oh, I know. I never 
thought the Iron Man was that way either. But it’s true.” 
He said the words almost with satisfaction. “Nice bit of 
stuff — 1 saw her.” Then he added the final recommendation, 
“White, too.” 

“Ferris, you’re dreaming (.lings!” 

“It’s old men wno dream dreams, old chap. Youngjnen 
see visions. And, brother, what visions!” 

“You’re making it up.” 

“Never did have much imagination, old chap. I’ll tell you 
exactly what I saw. I spent the last two nights, of course, in 
the Carreras. Mark had the Captain’s Room. So they gave 
me another one, two doors down. Not in the same class at 
all. But it had what was necessary. I didn’t see Mark all 
evening. Then, towards midnight 1 was sitting by ^he bar, 
when he came into the lobby. He had a girl with him. 
‘Hello there, Mark,’ I said. He wasn’t embarrassed. In fact, 
he seemed quite pleased to see me. ‘Hello, Peter,’ he called 
back. I strolled towards them to have a good look at the 
girl. He introduced me. Karena, her name was. Foreign, 
but don’t let that fool you. I asked them to have a drink. 
Mark said, ‘It’s getting late, thanks all the same.’ Then the 
two of them started to walk upstairs hand in hand to the 
Captain’s Room.” 

Ferris looked across at Leeming. “Now what d’you 
make of that?” 

There was an expression of mistrust on Leeming’s face. 
He knew Ferris of old. Yet the story had the cold stamp of 
truth on it. Ferris couldn’t possibly have thought it out 
himself. “They were probably going to dump some things in 
his room,” he said at last. “Then she’d go home.” 

“I was at the bar till two. No one came down. Didq’t see 
them at all yesterday morning and afternoon. Then '‘damn 
me if the same thing doesn’t happen last night.” 

“Looks queer, certainly,” Leeming said. “All the same, I 
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think you’re reading a lot in. If they’d been doing what you 
think, they wouldn’t have been so open about it.” 

“Enough evidence there for me. Human nature being 
what it is. Though I’ll adifiit it was a shock to me.” 

“Mark’s the last person ” 

“Next to last, anyway,” Ferris said. “You’re the last 
person, Mike. Can’t imagine you up to any fun and games.” 
He paused to say, “Same again, barman,” then he added, 
“Ah, well, another aviation n^irriage on the rocks. Let me 
see^. . how many’s that . . . ?” He started to count on his 
fingers. “Seven . . . eight . . . nine.” He whistled. “Ten I can 
think of straight away. One of Ferris’ few commandments: 
‘thou shalt not mix flying with marriage.’ Either gives the 
men ideas. Or the wives can’t stand it.” 

Leeming sat silent, drinking his beer and saying nothing. 
Ferris noticed he seemed lost in thought, “i’ll make an 
exception in your case, Mike,” he said, kindly. “You and 
Melanie are tVe exception that proves the rule.” 

They finished off their drinks. Ferris was keen to have a 
few more. “Nowhere near nine o’clock yet,” he pointed out. 
But Leeming insisted tnat he had to get home. “The 
eternal cry of thf married man,” Ferris said regretfully, as 
they left the b^r. 

There was another five miles to go before they reached 
Charfield. Leeming didn’t say a word. 

“You look afj though you’ve had a bad day at the races,” 
Ferris said«to him. “Snap out of it, old chap. After all, it’s 
Mark’s little problem, not yours.” 

Leeming was not, however, thinking about Mark. At 
least, not directly, though the extraordinary incident in the 
Carreras had some bearing on his thoughts. He was ponder- 
ing the immense difliculties of making an airline pilot’s 
marriage happy and contented. Another aviation marriage 
on the rocks, Ferris had said. The rocks, he had discovered 
conclusively, were not only in one direction. 

Michael Leeming was very proud of the tranquil happi- 
ness of his home. It was an important ingredient in his life. 
And now, for the last two days, it had been shattered. The 
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pieces lay all around him, jagged-edged, dangerous. Melanie 
was still barely on speaking terms with him. An atmosphere 
hung over the house that unsettled and dismayed him. He 
had gone to the airport that day, purely to get away from a 
place that previously he had never dreamt of leaving 
willingly, except to go out on the route. Suddenly he said, 
“How long would you say you could go on flying for, 
Peter? How many hours without a rest?” 

Ferris said immediately, “ Die Man River . . . that’s me, 
old chap. Ferris keeps on rollin’.” 

“But how long d’you think would be reasonable on a 
schedule?” 

Ferris considereo for a minute. “Twenty-five . . . twenty- 
six hours, I suppose. More if there’s a rest compartment.” 

“The Americans have a law limiting the hours at a stretch 
to . . 

“But we haven t,” Ferris said. “If we have to come under 
American laws, I want American rates of pay ” 

“I thought twenty-two hours on duty, including three 
refuelling stops, wouldn’t be too bad.” 

“Good Lord, no! An old woman could do that. With 
both hands tied behind her back.” 

“Twenty-two seems all right to me.” 

“But we haven’t a schedule anywhere near twenty-two,” 
Ferris said. “What’s on your mind?” 

Lceming was olfhand. “Oh, nothing. I was just thinking.” 

They drove up to the gates of Fairoaks. “Tfhank you, 
Peter,” Leeming said. He was still lost in thought as Ferris 
roared away down the road. 

All Melanie said when he came in was, “Your supper’s 
in the oven.” He ate it alone, and spent the evening poring 
over the operational schedules of different routes on 
Empire Airways and a number of other airlines. He was 
scribbling down figures and doing small sums. He gave little 
grunts of satisfaction. All the answers seemed to please |jim. 

When they were in bed, he said to Melanie. “I’m going to 
see Mr Veitch to-morrow afternoon,” and he looked 
expectantly at his wife’s face. “You know,” he added. 
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“the Line Manager,” He meant to imply that there was 
something important in his mind, something that vitally 
affected them both. 

Melanie turned round und clicked the switch of the bed- 
side lamp. The pink light went out behind the shade that 
was made like a ballerina’s skirt. “You can do whatever 
you like,” she said coldly into the darkness. “Make’s not 
the slightest difference to me.” 


veronica urownlow nad achieved everything she most 
wanted out of life when she became the wife of Captain 
Kelston. Not because she had married Mark, but because 
she had now obtained a husband. That was what every 
attractive girl should have and when she was younger, 
Veronica had been pretty in a pink and milk sort of way. 
Even now, she was striking to look at. Tall and rather thin, 
she ke^t hercelf beautifully groomed. There was never a 
hair of her head out of place. Her clothes were expensive, 
and she wore them well. She could say the right thing at 
the right time, and at parties she was in great demand as a 
person who totally lacked shyness; one who could be relied 
on for a swift .flow of chatter among strangers and for the 
juiciest cuts of the local gossip among friends. 

For herself, their marriage had been a success. Mark could 
afford a comparatively high standard of living, which had 
automatically opened a good many doors in Charfield for 
cocktail parties and bridge evenings. It was the sort of life 
she liked; and even the coming of the baby had made little 
difference, since she had found a village girl to look after 
him most of the time. Her one disappointment had been that 
Mark made little effort to get to know her friends, and 
disliked entertaining. But he was, in any case, rarely at home. 
She had all the advantages of married life with few of its 
difflcoilties. She was perfectly content, and assumed Mark 
was, too, until she gradually realised they were growing 
further and further apart. It did not trouble her greatly. In 
the end, they led their own lives, each going their own way. 
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but still living in the same house. When they were together, 
they treated each other usually with a careful politeness — 
the easiest way of what Veronica called “jogging along 
together.” 

She had once told a woman Iriend that Mark was really 
“married to aeroplanes.” It was such a plausible reason for 
their present relationship, so common (she had read), among 
sailors and airmen, who spent most of their lives away from 
home, that she had accepted it herself without question. 
Seeing the beautiful, glitteung silver things in the sky, she 
had thought, without any tinge of jealousy, how well she 
could understand it. As she grew older — she was now thirty- 
five — she acquired a certain hard-faced look, not unlike the 
successful business-woman, which (in a sense) she was. Her 
voice inclined sometimes to shrillness, and her habit of 
wearing a lo4 of jewellery, long pendulous earrings, rows of 
bangles jumping round her wrists, together with the gay 
scarf, that she invariably wore (the easiest way, she had 
found, of keeping her hair in place) at all the more informal 
gatherings, had given her the nickname among her friends 
of “the white-faced gipsy.” 

She had read about Mark and the Santa Lucinda in the 
papers and had been pleased. It gave her a certain added 
position. It was something to talk about. Ihe night Mark 
came home, an hour or so after Leeming had returned to 
Fairoaks she opened the door of the flat they rented in 
Charfield, and said — the remark was second-hand; she had 
already used it at a cocktail parly two days previously — “I 
never expected to read about you in the I^ews of the Worlds 
Mark. In amongst the vicars and the choirboys. And all the 
naughty girls.” 

He had smiled automatically. It was past seven and the 
child was in bed. They went into the lounge and Veronica 
produced the sherry. She chatted on and on, unaware of the 
strained tenseness on Mark’s face. Just before eigh^, she 
stopped talking for a moment and walked over ^o the 
window, to pull the chintz curtains across the darkness 
outside. The clang of her bangles and the rattle of the 
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wooden curtain rings combined in a queer little duet. From 
the sofa, Mark said quietly: “Veronica ... I want a divorce.” 

Because of the sudden complete silence, he knew she was 
standing quite still. Knou/ing what he must see, he had to 
force himself to turn his head, and look at the horrified self- 
pity glistening in her eyes. 

“Mark, whatever d’you mean?” 

He said wearily, “A divorce. I’m sorry, Veronica. . . .” 

“But why? Why, suddenly,! like this?” 

“^Well . . . our marriage was never exactly a success. . . .” 

“You’ve never said it wasn’t before.” 

“There was no point. There is now.” 

“1 know we went our own way. 1 thou|;ht you liked it that 
way.” 

“I liked it that way because it was the only way. Our 
marriage was a bit of a shell.” He spoke gentl> to her. Even 
so, the words sounded harsh. He had not meant them to. 
All he^felt npw was an urgent, pressing need to get away 
from this place, from Veronica and the dry emptiness of his 
life with her. 

Now that the first sho'ck was over, only cold calculating 
anger showed on her face. She came over and sat on the 
sofa, away fropi him, frigid and furious. 

“It’s another woman,” she said. “1 can tell it’s another 
woman.” 

Knowing th^t she could never understand, he nevertheless 
explained it all to her. He knew he could hardly expect her 
to, anyway; but he had hoped, perhaps, that she might 
realise the futility of their marriage. On her own terms, he 
thought, she might possibly be swung round to a settlement. 

“I never expected this sort of happiness. The sort Karena 
and 1 have together.” 

“But you’ve never said you were unhappy. . . 

“I wasn’t unhappy. 1 don’t think- 1 was alive enough to 
feel jjiny emotion at all. Not a very satisfactory way of 
living.” 

“This talk about happiness!” she snapped the word out 
at him. “Just like a child reaching for the moon. What’s 
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happened is that you’ve become infatuated with some female 
or other. It’s common enough. Don’t bother to gild the . . . 
well, lily must be the wrong word. I can think of a better 
one.” 

“It isn’t an infatuation. . . 

“No . . . no. It never is. Not to the man. But it is to me. 
I can tell you one thing. You’d better get over it.” 

He said grimly, “Look, Veronica. There’s nothing to get 
over. Except our marriage. I’v ) told you, 1 want a divorce.” 

“Why d’you want to make it so respectable? There are 
other ways.” 

He cut her short. “In this case, there aren’t. I wouldn’t 
care a damn for resj.cctability as you call it, unless I had to.” 

She laughed. A shrill, grating, triumphant little noise. 
“So she’s putting the screws on. She wants a ring on her 
finger. Well, You can tell her straight . . . she won’t get 
one.” She waved her own gold band in front of his eyes. 
“Not this one. Not one you can give her.” 

“I wish to God, Veronica . . .” 

“Now stick up for her. That’s what you should do now, 
Mark. Is she too innocent to understand? Perhaps her 
family . . .” 

“It happens,” he said slowly, “that she’p been barred 
entry into this country, for political reasons.” 

“So she’s an undesirable alien into the bargain?” 

“Her brother was a Nazi. She wasn’t.” 

“Of course not.” 

He took no notice of the sneer in her voice. 

“There’s one way, Veronica. If I could marry her . . 

“You happen to be married to me.” 

He said wearily, “That’s why 1 want a divorce.” 

“If you think I’m going lo give you one, so you can marry 
her, and make her a British citizen, you must be off your 
head.” 

He said that he would see she wouldn’t lose financ[^illy. 
There would be no question of just the usual alimony. She 
could have Just about everything he had, if she would only 
agree to it. 
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“And the child?” she asked. “What about John?” 

“You know how much he means to me. If you’d let me. 
I’d like to keep him.” 

She grinned at him. Her mouth went wide with a sharp 
white mirthlessness. “You want everything, don’t you?” 

He said to her : “It’s your right to keep him. All the same ...” 

“All the same, you’re not going to get a divorce. And 
you’re not going to get the child. I know you Mark. You 
know you’re in the wrong. That must make you feel pretty 
powerless, just for a change!” 

“No. Just hopeless. I know I’m in the wrong as far as 
society goes.” 

She yawned. “Please don’t talk ethief now, Mark. We’ve 
already had politics and economics to-night. And this 
happiness idea could almost be called religion. If you really 
want to interest me, let’s talk about what it really is. Sex.” 
She peered across at his face. “I suppose that’s what you’ve 
been doing, all this time in the Azores?” 

For three hours, well into the night, they went on dis- 
cussing it. Veronica alternated between fury and contempt. 
Knowing how weak his position was, in the eyes of British 
law, Mark trie(l every way he knew how to make her 
understand how futile their own marriage was. With a 
pleading in his voice, he told her she could have anything she 
wanted in return. “You’ll live the same way as you live 
now,” he saidr “Probably better. The only difference would 
be that I >yon’t be there.” 

He did not see what an important difference that was to 
her. Their marriage might be a shell, as he called it, but he 
was her husband. A woman whose husband had left her 
was an object of a certain amount of ridicule among her 
friends. She would lose face. She might, as he had promised, 
live up to the same level as she always did — but it would not 
be the same as being a free agent within a framework of 
marfiage. 

“It’s no good going on talking, Mark,” she said. “You’re 
wasting your breath. You’re my husband. And I’ll tell you 
right now — you’ll never be anyone else’s.” 
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THREE 

Mr Veitch was a heavy-jowled, stout little man. When he 
was standing up, with the circle of his head perched on his 
plump round body, he looked like an odd little hour-glass, 
considerably overblown at the bottom. Every morning he 
started the day off with a smite; but by degrees, as though 
it was sand, his, cheerfulness disappeared. By six o’clr^k 
there was usually none apparent on his face at all. It was 
thought that somebody (perhaps his wife) must turn him 
upside down duiinglhe night, so the sand could run back up 
again. For in the morning, the smile had invariably returned. 

Now he sat at his desk, pleased with life. It was only nine- 
thirty. The defy had just begun. And then the phone rang. 
A cool, eflicicat female voice asked for the Manager, 
Mid-Atlantic. 

“Speaking,” he said. 

“Hang on please.” 

Like a flurry of little trumpeters preceding a procession, 
other female voices joined in, talking to eacl\other, checking 
back to see if Vcilch was still on the end of the jinc. Then the 
first voice said — “The Chairman will be speaking to you in 
one minute’s time.” 

He waited. The sand grains had already begun their daily 
descent, rather more quickly than usual. Now tfce Chair- 
man, naturally enough, was most anxious to secure a profit 
for this large airline which he controlled. That could be 
done by cutting down expenses and boosting up contracts. 
He attacked the job with an enthusiasm that was not so 
infectious as he seemed to think. 

Suddenly, a rich voice that was all bounce and jollity 
boomed into Veitch’s ear. “A very good morning to you, 
Veitch! I’ve got a bit of news for you to-day that’s rrally 
going to bring a smile to that over-worked face of yours.” 

“Good.” With the greatest difficulty, Veitch stifled the 
word “God.” “And what’s that, sir?” 
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“I know you’ll be pleased.” The words dripped with 
satisfaction. “It’s about that night-stop of yours in the 
Azores.” 

Veitch looked across^! the map of the route painted on 
the wall opposite his desk. With its huge daubs of dazzling 
colours, the thing could be palmed off as an assortment of 
tropical fruit in any native market place. On it was all the 
information he was supposed to need for immediate 
reference. The whereabouts \of his ei^ht Captains and his 
fojir aircraft were most clearly indicated. Rafferty and 
Crichton were the two slip-captains in Bermuda, north- 
bound and southbound respectively. Brookdale was 
airborne, two hours out of Nassau in Easy Fox. Easy Uncle 
had taken off on schedule to Madrid with Captain Feather- 
stone, the Flight Captain in command. Easy Dog had 
just gone into the hangar for a Check FouV — a thorough 
inspection of the engines and the airframe done after 1,200 
hours«> flyingL Easy Zebra was the stand-by. Ferris and 
Kelston were on stand-off. Leeming was still on leave. And 
Willoughby was sick. 

Veitch had studied it all carefully as soon as he came in 
that morning, f^ow his eyes lingered on the blob of green 
that represei?tcd San Miguel island, a quarter the way 
across an Atlantic Ocean that was six feet wide. The sand 
was simply pouring away now. Jumping Jupiter, he thought 
to himself, hs’s going to mess around with the route! 

“Now •that night-stop is rather expensive, Veitch.” 

“We pay about £9,000 a year to the hotels for accommod- 
ating the passengers and crews.” 

“Fiery expensive.” His voice sounded shocked at the cost. 
“Now if I were to say that we could save that money and 
gain a fat contract into the bargain, I can just imagine 
how you’d feel.” 

“That sounds wonderful, sir,” Veitch said unhappily. 
“Wfcat had you in mind?” 

“The Panama Government have been angling for an 
express air service with Europe for some time. Especially 
with Madrid. After a good deal of political lobbying (which 
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wasn’t easy, mind) and a straight fight with the Americans, 
who have the contract now via New York. I think it’s coming 
our way. At present, your service does the distance from 
Madrid to Panama, counting all fc stops, in about forty- 
two hours. Cut out that night-stop in the Azores, and we 
can do it in twenty-nine. Quite a diiTerence, Veitch. When I 
told them, they were most impressed.” 

“Do you mean to put in a slip-crew in the Azores, sir?” 

“That would be expensive, v-ouldn’t it?” 

“With only two seivices a week, like we’re running at 
present, it would cost almost as much as a night-stop. 
We’ve already got two slip-crews in Bermuda. What with 
the wait at Panama before they come home, the crews are 
fourteen days away on the Tuesday service; seventeen on 
the Thursday one. With slips both ways in the Azores, too, 
they wouldn’t*get much time at home. Unless we’re going 
to have some new crews, sir?” 

“No, no, Veitch, we’re pushed enough as it ’s.” 

“Well, sir, I don’t see how we can put in a slip-crew, 
then.” 

“Quite, quite,” the Chairman 'said genially. “We’ve 
quickly disposed of that one. No slip-crew.” 

“If there’s to be no night-stop, and no slip-crew, sir,” 
Veitch asked, “what is there to be?” 

“Why, nothing of course, Veitch. The same crew will 
operate from London to Bermuda.” 

“It’s a long way sir,” Veitch said evenly. “Nearly twenty- 
four hours on duty. You remember we made the crew rest 
position into a mail compartment on your suggestion. 
There’s nowhere the pilots can lie down for a while.” 

“They’ve got adjustable seats. Very comfortable ones. 
Been right off to sleep in one myself. No trouble at 
all.” 

“If you have to spend a whole day and night there, it’s not 
quite so nice.” 

The plumcake voice turned very slightly sour. “We’re 
wasting our time on small details,” the Chairman said. 
“Things I can safely leave to you. This is a big contract. 
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Might be the making of the Mid-Atlantic Line.” There 
was a pause. “After all,” he added deliberately, “the 
Marlboroughs haven’t been exactly pulling their weight.” 

Veitch said stiffly — “hknow we’ve been losing money, sir, 
for a long time, but we’ve had our difficulties. We had to 
build up public confidence after that Gibraltar crash. That 
takes time.” 

“That was two years ago, Veitch. The public’s memory 
isn’t as long as you seem toYhink. After all, at the Inquiry, 
nq blame was attached to the Company.” 

All the same, Veitch thought to himself, it cost Maccles- 
field the job that was now his. And it happened to be one he 
intended to hang on to. The Marlborough disappeared near 
Gibraltar. There was no evidence of the cause. It might 
have been two years ag3. But it happened on the same 
route, on the same type of aeroplane. 

At least, in the Chairman’s proposal, Veitch saw an 
opportunity to do something that was long overdue. 
“Anyway, sir, I could have a trip along the line and talk it 
over with people.” His main difficulty was to find out 
just what did go on down the route. He was stuck at his 
desk, trying tp operate a business 6,000 miles long by 
remote control. 

“You’ve been down the route.” 

“Well over a year ago now, sir.” 

“There’s ro need to trouble yourself. It only concerns the 
pilots. You can take it easy. It’ll take us six weeks to work 
out the contract. You’ll have plenty of time to get their views 
while they’re in England.” He clinched it by saying — “I’ll 
be doing a trip myself, fairly soon.” 

“Oh well, if you're going, sir. . . .” He would come back 
crammed with compliments and cocktail parties. Very well 
pleased. 

The Chairman seemed to change the subject completely. 
“The Astroliners on the North Atlantic are doing extremely 
well. Packed out. We’ve even had to charter aircraft from 
other companies.” 

But Veitch saw the connection immediately. A profit from 
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the Marlboroughs please, or they’d be transferred to cope 
with the rush of business on the North Atlantic. 

That would mean no Mid- Atlantic route. And no 
manager either. 

“I’m certain the pilots will object on the grounds of crew 
fatigue, sir,” Vcitch said, “but I’ll do what I can.” 

“You’ll be able to fix it, Veitch. You always fix every- 
thing.” 

Veitch managed to grind out the next words through the 
skin of his teeth. 

“It certainly seems an opportunity not to be missed, sir.” 

The Chairman chuckled. His good humour was baek 
again now. “I knev you’d be delighted, Veitch,” he said. 
And he rang off. 

With a gesture of impatient weariness, Veitch put down 
the receiver. ^The smile on his face had now completely 
drained away. And it was only ten o’clock. He knew that 
this one was going to be tough. He could imagine . what 
the pilots were going to say, faced with nearly a day on 
duty and no rest compartment. He was not a pilot himself. 
He had reached his position through long and efficient 
service on the Traffic and Sales sides of the Company. All 
that morning, while he attended to various reports that were 
sent to him about what happened down the Line, most of 
his mind was engaged on the problem of the night-stop in 
the Azores. At lunch-time, he was so certain that there just 
wasn’t a solution that would please both the pilot?* and the 
management, that he ate practically nothing. And there was 
some excellent roast beef that looked done to a turn. 

If only, he said to himself over and over again that 
afternoon, the Chairman would let him go down the Route. 
Then he could get everyone's opinions by direct contact. 
He could sit in the second pilot’s position on the Marl- 
borough all the time, and watch the effect of long hours 
flying on himself and the pilots. Flying fatigue was a tiding 
people knew so little about. He’d never had to worry over 
it before, the route was so well equipped with night-stops 
and slip-crews. Some people said that after flying a long 
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way, the crews did things automatically, exactly as they 
were trained to fly, forgetting all their complexes and their 
worries, becoming what all airlines most wanted — mech- 
anical airline pilots. Vekch could see that might be the case 
in normal flying. But what if an emergency arose? Wouldn’t 
their reactions be slower at the very time when immediate 
action was required? Some people had hinted that Bassing- 
bourne, Captain of the aircraft that disappeared off 
Gibraltar, had been in thc^air too long without a rest. 
H|? had been on duty only eighteen hours. Where on earth 
did one draw the line and say with confidence — this is too 
long? 

The only way to deal with it, he deoided that afternoon, 
was to tackle the pilots squarely and see what they thought. 
They should know the ans ver. Though it wasn’t the same 
as finding out for himself. Veitch sometimes felt like a judge 
— hearing all the evidence, seeing practically nothing of the 
action. He>had to rely completely on his knowledge of 
human nature. Nearly everyone seemed to have a personal 
motive, he had found, behind every opinion or suggestion 
that they made, whidh inevitably coloured up the true 
story. He had, to get to know those he could trust, and 
those he couidn’t. He had to watch for the little warnings or 
assurances that he got from men’s faces, and the way they 
said their words. 

At the same time as she brought in his tea, his secretary 
said to him — “There’s Captain Leeming outside, sir. Asking 
to see you.” 

“Bring him in,” Veitch said. He was always pleased to 
see his Captains. They might be able sometimes to provide a 
bit of information about what was going on down the route. 

“Come in, Michael,” Veitch said, as Leeming entered. 
“Glad to see you. How’s the leave going?” 

“Fine, sir, thanks.” 

He was glad of any relaxation from this problem that 
now so perplexed his mind. Leeming was a likeable man. 
His information was usually accurate, and his opinions and 
advice were valuable. He was happily not equipped with the 
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axe most pilots had as a tool of their trade, and which 
they produced for grinding at the most inconvenient and 
inopportune moments. If it hadn’t been for the lines round 
his eyes and the long streaks of grey in his tufty brown hair, 
his rosy face could easily have belonged to a boy. Leeming 
took the seat Veitch offered him. “Now, Michael, what can 
I do for you?” 

“It’s about my last trip, sir. I’ve been meaning to come 
earlier. But you know what it^is on leave. . . .” 

“I know,” Veitch said. “Of course.” 

“The flight wasn’t a bad one, if you see what I mean. 
Good weather and so on.” He leaned forward and looked at 
Veitch almost in diemay. “But the loads, sir . . . the loads! 
Only half full most of the time.” He leant back again in the 
chair, and added with an air of finality — “We’ve got to do 
something about those empty seats.” 

That was another thing in Leeming’s favour. He was 
always dead keen on making the Mid-Atlantic the. most 
successful route in the Company. In Vcitch’s opinion, he 
was a Company’s man in the nicest sort of sense. He didn’t 
go browning around the manageiial foundations of the 
Chairman and the Board. He was out for good results as 
part of his pride in being a first-class airline Captain. 

As Veitch looked at him, he thought the blue eyes looked 
tired. Maybe a little dispirited. “I know, Michael,” Veitch 
said sympathetically. “We’re still losing monkey. But what 
can we do?” 

“There’s one thing that stands out a mile. The night-stop 
in the Azores. Cutting that out will save quite a bit. Apart 
from providing a far faster service to Panama. v\fter all, 
the thing we’re supposed to be selling is speed.” 

The Line Manager blinked as though he was squeezing 
the disbelief out of his eyes. He must, he decided, have 
heard him wrong. His mind, which had done nothing but 
worry over that particular problem all day, had super- 
imposed a sound-track of the Chairman’s words on the film 
now running on the real-life screen in front of him. 

“The night-stop in the Azores,” he said blankly. “Are 
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you suggesting we do without the night-stop in the 
Azores?” 

Leeming noticed the stupified vagueness on the Manager’s 
face. “I’d hoped you’d like the idea.” He sounded dis- 
appointed. “If you think its impractical of course . . .” 

Veitch’s words fairly streamed out in a mad dash to catch 
up with a subject that seemed to be running away from him. 
“Wait a bit, wait a bit.” He was nearly shouting now. “I 
certainly don’t think it’s impraclical. I like the idea. 1 like 
it very much indeed.” Almost breatlFiCss with effort and 
excitement, he panted, “But how on earth can we do it?” 

“Simply by the same crew taking the aircraft all the way 
to Bermuda.” 

“No slip-crew at San Miguel?” 

“I see no need.” 

“It’ll mean nearly twenty-four hours on duty. Without a 
rest compartment. D’you really think the pilots would 
wear it?” 

“I don’t see why not, sir.” 

Steady, Veitch said to himself: let’s look at this thing 
fairly and squarely. Pilots did not, as a general rule, come 
into his ollice with a disinterested scheme for benefitting 
this airline for tv'hich they all worked. If it had been one of 
the others, he’d have been sceptical. But Leeming was 
different. Leeming he had learnt to trust. 

“Well, it’s^good of you to come with this excellent 
suggestion, Michael,” he said at last. “I’ll certainly take it 
up with the Powers That Be.” 

“D’you think you can talk them into it, sir?” His voice 
was full of anxiety. Veitch thought how keen the man was on 
his job. 

“I’ll try, Michael. I’ll try,” he said. “You know what 
they are. . . . but I think they’ll see the sense in this 
one.” 

“It’ll save them a lot of money. I’ve always had the 
impression that saving money was a bit of a thing with 
them.” 

“Yes . . . money . . . expense. Certainly a tricky subject 
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with the Chairman,” Veitch said vaguely. Then he added, in 
a much more definite tone. “You think it’s all right, 
Michael? You wouldn’t get too tired?” 

“I know it’s all right.” 

“Perfectly safe?” 

“Of course.” 

“What about the other pilots?” 

“I’ve talked it over with Ferris. He seems to think 
twenty-two hours would be perfectly all right. I’m certain 
most of the others would, too.” 

It was difficult to control the satisfaction on Veitch’s face. 
So very rarely did the orders of the management and the 
wishes of the pilots run in two parallel lines. Leeming had 
obviously considered the thing carefully. Now, he went into 
details, brushing aside the idea of fatigue, and pointing out 
that the aerodromes at the end of the leg, when the pilots 
would be most tired, were Bermuda, with its good weather 
record, on the way out, and London Airport, with its 
excellent aids for landing under poor conditions, coming 
home. He also showed Veitch schedules of other Lines and 
other Companies, some calling for even more hours on 
duty. 

There were other considerations, too. Due to the fact 
that at present the aircraft arrived in Panama in the morning, 
and had to leave in the evening to connect with the South 
American Companies, it stayed at the airport there over 
twelve hours. If the night-stop in the Azores erftne out, it 
would arrive in the late afternoon, and could be turned 
round in less than three. That time added to the saving 
achieved by only refuelling at San Miguel would mean that 
the aircraft would be home nearly two days earlier, allowing 
a much more efficient utilisation. 

They talked it over earnestly for two hours, examining the 
idea from every angle — except two. Veitch saw no need to 
mention the secret of the Panama Contract. It woul(S only 
complicate the issue. He had found out from experience 
that if the pilots were going to benefit the management over 
doing a particular thing, they tended out of sheer habit to 
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dig their toes in, and say they wouldn’t hear of it, having 
always at the back of their minds the idea that their ac- 
quiescence might easily form the basis of a new salary 
agreement. And Leeming<^aw no need to say that as well as 
the aircraft, the crews would arrive home two days earlier 
which would be added to their stand-off to give a more 
equitable ratio between time-in and time-away. 

When at last Leeming left, Veitch suddenly felt like a man 
newly released from hard lab^pur. He had obviously been 
making a mountain out of a molehill. Al ter all his fears that 
he wouldn’t be able to budge it a yard, the night-stop in the 
Azores looked like being a pusji-over. 

He walked over to the window and stared out at the 
evening settling down on the hangars and the parked 
aircraft, the rubble and the half-finished buildings that 
together made up London Airport. His littie hour-glass 
figure was silhouetted against the dying sun. 

Defying the laws of gravity, the sand of his good humour 
flowed back into his face. 


After a silent lunch that day, Melanie had watched her 
husband mak« his little preparations to go to the airport 
with a feeling of helpless love and anger inextricably inter- 
twined in her heart. She disliked having rows with Michael, 
and this one was a real storm. She knew that she spoiled 
him far too much, waited on him hand and foot. Her 
boundless affection for him seemed automatically to flood 
in those directions. The fact that the object of all this love 
was only present to receive these attentions for a third of the 
year filled her with a deep resentment. She mistrusted 
flying — “I can’t understand,” she had once said to Michael, 
“what makes it possible for the things to stay up in the air” 
— and it seemed unnecessarily tempting the fates to allow 
part ajf her life (for that was how she regarded Michael) 
to be suspended so entirely without support for longer than 
was utterly necessary. Over a fortnight away she considered 
far too long; and she could always see the abominable 
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skyline that bounded his week at home with an aridly 
accurate clarity. 

Before he left to catch the bus, he said cheerfully, “Well, 
I’m off.” 

“So I see,” she said. Part of her wanted to hug him and 
make it all up. But her pride had been wounded far too much 
to allow it. She was certain he was going to the airport, as 
the day before, just to get out of the house. He needn’t 
have looked so glad to be le^^ving. 

He came over to kiss her. She turned towards him a nale 
cold cheek. He looked depressed again when he went out. 

All that afternoon, she thought: should I make it up or 
shouldn’t 1? It had been going on for nearly three days. But 
Michael seemed to take so much for granted. Certainly he 
couldn’t help being away. She knew he was only trained for 
the job of flying. If only he would sympathise and feel for 
her fears and her thoughts, then everything would be all 
right. But he so obviously didn’t. “So that’r all it is,” he 
had said. 

He came back just after the children were put to bed, 
obviously pleased about something. He told Hugh a bed- 
time story, and tucked them both in for the night. The best 
of spirits seemed suddenly to have come ove^- him. 

She said to him reproachfully: “You’re very full of 
beans to-night.” They were eating a hitherto silent supper. 

“I’ve got something to tell you, that’s why.” 

For all her efforts to prevent it, interest crep^t into her 
eyes. “What about?” 

“You know 1 saw the Line Manager this afternoon. 
About the route. Your favourite subject in fact. The time we 
spend away from home.” 

“I didn’t think anything could be done about it.” She 
sounded disappointed. 

“Well, it can,” he said triumphantly. “It may not sound 
much. But it’ll show you that I’ve tried.” 

“You haven’t told me anything yet.” She kept nerself 
purposely away from the hands that sought hers. 

“I saw Veitch about the length of the trips. Fourteen days 
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on the Tuesday service. Seventeen on the Thursday trip. 
I agree with you. They’re far too long. And the stand-offs 
are ridiculous. Nothing can be done about the Bermuda 
slip. But the Azores night-stop . . .” He paused and looked 
for the effect of his words on her. 

“Well . . . what about it?” 

“It can come out. I’m certain he agreed with me. It’ll save 
the Company a lot of money, besides providing a faster 
service. And it’ll cut nearly l^jvo days off our time away. 
So \ye’ll have two days longer siand-off. " His eyes seemed to 
plead with her. “I told you it might not sound much, 
Melanie, but you’re pleased, aren’t you?” 

The little offering might certainly not Ic ok very wonderful ; 
but to Melanie it was worth far more than t|je most magni- 
ficent diamond brooches. She was being presented, perhaps, 
with nearly another two days every three weeks. Suddenly, 
her stunted dwarf of a year, only a third as big as most 
people’^^, had; another month in it. Not only that, Michael 
had done this on his own. Thought it all out and 
presented the case. Because he had realised at last how 
she must feel. 

She was filled with an immediate, joyful delight. She put 
both her han{ls in his now. “Michael,” she said. “Oh, 
Michael . . . you’ve made me feel such a bitch ! This silly 
row.” Tears of happiness glistened in her eyes, now it was 
over. “And all the time you understood, and you were 
trying to do something about it! While I thought you were 
just sulking. Michael . . . it’s wonderful.” 

He was pleased. “I’d hoped you’d feel this way,” he said. 

Then she drew away and looked doubtful. “But it’s a long 
way to fly. All the way to Bermuda without a rest.” 

“Other people do it every day. And I’ve often done 
longer.” 

“But will the other pilots agree?” 

“Iiion’t see why they shouldn’t. Ferris is flat out for it.” 

“Michael . . . it’s too good to be true. There must be a 
snag in it somewhere.” 

“Not one,” he said in a voice full of such calm confidence. 
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that she felt lulled and convinced. She trusted Michael 
entirely on things she knew little about. She knew he was a 
professional, experienced and skilful. She trusted him in his 
job, just as she had trusted him (before the row) with their 
life together. And now that life looked like being enlarged — 
fractionally, some people would think. Until they, too, had 
to wait for someone they loved to come home, only to fly 
off far away again almost as soon as they were back. 

“Can’t think for the life of me why it didn’t dawn on me 
before,” Michael said. 

As a kind of celebration for the end of what Melanie 
described as “the row to end all rows,” they shared a bottle 
of Bristol Cream sherry. They talked and laughed and 
chatted together. There seemed so much (after a three day 
fast of silence) to get off their chests. It was past midnight 
when they ^ent to bed. They went off into a deep sleep 
immediately, clasped in each other’s arms. Somehow, like a 
newsreel of a bomb falling on a house, purporely run back- 
wards, all the jagged pieces that had exploded so recently 
into the air now neatly flew back into their original sturdy 
positions. Fairoaks stood firm again. 

But only half a mile down the road, the newsreel was 
being run through the right way. The Kelstrn’s family life 
was being rapidly broken up. That same morning, Veronica 
had said to Mark, “It’s no good talking any more about it. 
If it w^as a passing affair, it wouldn’t have mattered. So 
long as you finished it off.” 

“It’s not a passing affair.” 

“I’m beginning to believe you. She seems to have bitten 
you pretty badly.” 

“You can call it what you like. So long as I’ve made you 
understand I’m in love with her.” 

“I never said anything about love. But if you think I’m 
going to stay here with you, while you carry on . . .” 

“I’m not suggesting you do.” 

She had thought it all out. People would be bound to hear. 
People would talk. The only choice open to her was to 
leave him first. There was always some respect felt for a 
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woman who wouldn’t stand for her husband’s monkey- 
tricks. The other way round would be unbearable. 

“You won’t get a divorce, I promise you that,” she said. 
“But I’m not going to a^ay here. Nor is John. Not for a 
minute longer than we can help.” 

In the afternoon, she made her preparations to take her- 
self and the child off to her parents’ flat in London. During 
the evening, she got down to how they were to be supported. 
To the last, she maintained, her strict business sense of 
majriage. She knew Mark’s salary, and m a shrewd bargain- 
ing way, she began to talk of how much they would need. To 
her surprise, she found that there was, after all, no argu- 
ment. She was, in fact, staggered by the amount he proposed 
to give her. He intended to live on a couple of hundred 
pounds a year. The rest was for herself and the child. 

All she said was: “I suppose that way you can keep your 
conscience quiet. You know damned well you’re in the 
wrong.i’ 

“Nothing to do with conscience. It’s all I’ll need. You 
might as well have the rest. But J’m putting a third in trust 
for John. And then there’s my insurance policies to keep 
up before any of it is divided.” 

She did a r^ugh quick sum in her head. “So there won’t 
be very much after all.” 

“It’s all I can give you,” he said. “I’ve got to live in order 
to make my salary.” 

Before sshe left for the station next morning, she said, 
putting on her gloves with an air of knowing the immense 
power she held in those long, injured-party hands, “When 
you come to your senses . . . you’ll know where to find me.” 

She wore a black, flowered hat. It was, after all, a formal 
occasion. Mark kissed the child good-bye with real sadness. 
But he saw Veronica go on her way out of his life with 
immense relief. He had begun to realise these last few days 
the sWain that there had been on him, just living in the same 
house with her, playing out appearances with their sham 
marriage as the easiest way out of an apparently hopeless 
situation. He heard the clang of her bangles die away as the 
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taxi door shut behind her. He watched the stiff ramrod back 
sitting straight up in the seat. The hair behind her hat and 
her golden earrings competed with each other to out-glitter 
the weak autumn sunshine. Then everything about Veronica 
disappeared together round the corner of the road on the 
way to the station. 

Before he went out in command of the next Thursday 
service, he had vacated the flat and put their furniture into 
store. He went up to London to find a room to live in, 
happy anyway that some decisive action had been taken to 
alter the course of his life, that had seemed to be aimlessly 
and sluggishly just drifting away. As for the divorce, 
he couldn’t help thinking tiiat Veronica would change her 
mind. She had, in the past, changed it so many times. 

He also went to the Foreign Olfice, to discuss the chances 
of Karena coming to England. There was the usual trouble 
seeing anyone. The usual politeness. They agreed that things 
had changed. But there would still be many difliculties and 
a long delay while enquiries were being made. These things, 
they said with a smile, couldn’t be hurried. But the thought 
of seeing her again so soon kept his spirits high. For the 
next few months anyway, the pattern of his life would be 
very simple. As soon as he was back in England, he would 
ask the man in charge of the rosters to get him off on 
service again. A couple of day’s rest would be all he would 
need. It was the only way of being with her more often. The 
peace he had known with her was already having jjts tranquil 
effect on his mind. He looked forward to the future, as a gift 
to be eagerly awaited. Happiness (even his own little bits of 
it) was so well worth waiting for. 
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THE END OF THE SOUTH-EAST QUADRANT 
October 20th-^ovember 26th 


ONE 


Like an inefficient laundry, the roster collected a pair of 
pilots, one navigator, one engineer, one radio*- officer, one 
steward and a stewardess every Tuesday and Thursday, 
sent them through the long washing machine of the route, 
and delivered them back half a month later, far too early in 
the morning every Tuesday and Sunday. Leeming was 
collected. Featherstonc Uent slowly onwards. Crichton was 
delivered. Day by day, the names changed on the map in 
front of Mr Veifeh’s desk. With an inevitable slowness, he 
managed to sec the pilots as they came back, discussed the 
question of the Azores night-stop with them, and then 
ticked them off the list he had so carefully drawn up. 

He was, .delighted with the results he was getting. Ferris 
had breezed in with: “Amount of time we spend on the 
ground on a trip, it’s a sheer fluke some of us haven’t grown 
roots and sprouted.” 

To Crichton, the Line Manager had said: “It’s Captain 
Leeming’s idea, of course. Not the management’s. I was 
just wondering what you felt personally about it?” Crichton 
had been a shipping clerk before the war had given him this 
job af well over a thousand a year. Unlike the others, he 
could remember the day when he didn’t travel first-class on 
the gravy train. His answer was : “If it helps the Company 
that much, I guess we can manage it.” 
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Amongst the pilots on the Line, Ferris was admired for 
the way he could put a Marlborough through her paces, 
Leeming was respected for his attitude to the job, and 
Crichton was liked for his good sound horse-sense. Now 
Veitch said: “It’s Captain Leeming’s idea. Captain Ferris 
is flat out for it. And Captain Crichton is in complete 
agreement.” Rafferty and Brookdale listened carefully to 
the names of the sponsors, watching at the same time the 
eager determination^ on the Tine Manager’s face. Then both 
of them said: “Jolly good idea!” Willoughby, now fit ajain, 
was the only one who was doubtful: “It’s a long time on 
duty.” To which Mr Veitch said immediately: “If you feel 
you’re not up to managing it, of course, there are other 
routes. . . .” 

Willoughby hadn’t realised how far down the lonely 
plank those six words of his could carry him. He had only 
been an airline captain six months. Back he scuttled into 
the ship with: “I can manage it all right, sir.’’ 

As for the first officers, the older ones quickly mastered 
the equation: a quicker service equals a likelihood of more 
captains equals a certainty of overdue promotion. The 
batch of brand new ones on the Line opened their young 
eyes wide in astonishment at the courtes> of even being 
asked for their opinion. 

By the time it came to the Flight Captain’s turn to be 
delivered, Veitch had seen most of the other pilots. And now 
Featherstone leaned back in I he managerial chair of the 
Flight Captain’s Office and said to the Line Manager: 
“In my day I’ve done longer. Very much longer.” 

Veitch studied the grey tufts of hair around Featherstone’s 
balding skull, the eyes that looked like acorns in their little 
cups of shrivelled flesh, and thought: if he can do twenty- 
two hours at a stretch, there’s no reason why the others, 
all at least seven years his junior, can’t do it, too. 

Disregarding the fact that most of the swinging had 
already been done, Featherstone went on, “If I tell them it’s 
all right, the pilots will do it. Don’t worry. I’ll swing it your 
way.” 
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“I’d be grateful if you could use your influence,” Veitch 
said. If the Flight Captain wanted the credit, he should have 
it. All he wanted was the result. 

And that, to his surprised relief, was exactly what he was 
getting. One after the other, they all agreed to Leeming’s 
proposal with a most unusual unanimity. After only three 
weeks, he had seen everyone except Kelston. And as Kelston 
always seemed to be away on the route, he was proving 
difficult to get hold of. 

Vjitch was particularly anxiour to obtain Kelston’s final 
stamp of approval on the whole idea, as a man well worth 
listening to. True, so were soitiie of the others — especially 
Leeming and Fcatherstone. But the articles that Kelston 
contributed to the aviation journals had impressed the Line 
Manager. They seemed to have a foundation of good 
common sense to them. Ana there was no doubt that he was 
more technical than most other pilots, particularly on 
aerodynamics^ and stresses. 

Because there seemed no other way of seeing him, Veitch 
came to the airport delilierately early on the Thursday that 
Kelston was taking out the service. He inquired for him at 
the Operations Room. Surprised to see the Line Manager 
appear at eight o’clock on a cold November morning, they 
told him there that Kelston was out on the tarmac. Veitch 
found him disconsolately looking up at two ground 
engineers who »vere working on the starboard inner engine 
of Easy F6x. 

Trying to make it appear that their meeting (even at that 
time) was casual and unexpected, Veitch said, “Ah, Captain 
Kelston. Just the man I want to see. Can you spare me a 
minute?” 

Kelston looked at his watch. “I can spare you six hours,” 
he said. 

“Aren’t you supposed to be off at nine?” 

ThS pilot nodded. “Delayed. Magneto change, Number 
Three engine. And a rough Number Two.” 

' Veitch remarked sympathetically, “Irritating.” 

“That makes it sound like a flea-bite. Which it isn’t,” 
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Kelston said shortly. “Maintenance should never have 
passed an engine in that condition.” 

“I’ll look into it,” Veitch said hastily. Most aircrew had 
learnt to take delays almost as -outine. But Kelston was 
obviously annoyed about this one. 

“This delay will cost me nearly half of my night-stop in 
the Azores,” the pilot went on. 

“You think that night-stop important then?” As soon as 
the words were out of his mouth Veitch knew he could have 
started the subject off more tactfully. 

Kelston raised his eyebrows. “Very important.” 

Jumping Jupiter, Veitch thought to himself, he should 
have realised thi igs had been going too easily. He’d 
never known the pilots agree unanimously on any subject 
yet. 

He did hfs best to give a short, rueful laugh, but the effort 
nearly choked him. “Pity,” he said. “All the other pilots 
seem to think it unnecessary.” 

“So I’ve heard.” 

“I was hoping we could do away with it. The expense 
angle, you know.” 

“I’d heard that, too. As I see it, there arc two reasons why 
that night-stop is necessary. First — it’s fa*- too much , to 
expect the pilots to cope with nearly twenty-four hours on 
duty. Azores — Bermuda is a nasty leg. Two thousand miles 
of nothing but water. And you yourself know what London 
weather’s like. Especially in the winter.” 

“The other pilots think they can do it.” 

“If they’d been Americans, they wouldn’t have been 
allowed to try. Over the other side they have some sensible 
legislation on the subject. But I will agree that pilots can do 
it normally. It’s if anything went wrong that they’d be slow 
to react.” 

“There’s two of them,” Veitch pointed out. “And the 
rest of the crew as well.” 

“Most of these new second pilots are more a liability 
than an asset. And anyway, it still doesn’t alter the fact that 
people need a break between long flights. Not necessarily 
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sleep. The amount of sleep required depends on the in- 
dividual. But a change from the sound of the engines, the 
cooped up feeling, the stuffy rarefied atmosphere on these 
pressurised aircraft.” 

“And the other reason ?” Veitch asked. 

“These Marlboroughs are old. They need a thorough 
looking over somewhere on the route. As well as at the base 
terminals. The Azores is ideal. A night-stop gives the 
engineers a chance to give them a good inspection. And 
as fpr as I can gather from talking to other pilots, you’re 
thinking of turning them round in three hours at Panama, 
into the bargain. Once out of London, they’ll hardly be 
looked at for nearly sixty flying Wurs.” •• 

“The Marlboroughs have been giving particularly good 
service,” Veitch said stiffly. 

Kelston said nothing. Ht. just gave a meaniligful glance 
at the men working on his aircraft. 

“They hav,? their delays, of course,” Veitch added 
hastily. “Like all other aircraft.” 

To the Line Manager, Kelston gave the rather con- 
descending impression that the interview was over. “I’ve 
got to go to the Met Office now, Mr Veitch,” he said, “to 
tell them to n;»alce out another folder.” He moved a few 
steps away from Veitch. Then over his shoulder, he added 
suddenly: “All the same, my advice to you is . . . don’t 
expect too mucjjh from your crews. And keep an eye on the 
Marlboroughs. We don’t want another Gibraltar.” 

Veitch coloured up. “I don’t see how the Gibraltar 
business comes into this. Captain Kelston.” 

“It was either the aircraft ... or the crew. One or the 
other,” the pilot said, as he walked away from Easy Fox in 
the direction of the Meteorological Offices. 

The Line Manager went on to the deserted administrative 
buildings, thinking he’d never been more depressed in his 
life. Lis mind was far away in the Azores. Although he 
had asked all the pilots and Kelston was the only one against 
the removal of the night-stop, Veitch felt uneasy. He 
seemed to be almost back where he started. All his fears 
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about crew fatigue, his worries about the aircraft returned 
to garnish his already overloaded plate. 

For the next day or two he became moody and irritable, 
even in the mornings. At one sta^e he was on the point of 
ringing up the Chairman and telling him the removal of the 
Azores night-stop was a complete impossibility. 

Then, just after lunch on the Tuesday, he received a note 
from the Company Public Relations office, enclosing a 
letter received from Mr ParHnson, the well-known politic- 
ian. It complained that Kelston, in his efforts to hdp a 
Portuguese tramp-steamer, had placed all his passengers 
in a position of considerable jeopardy. He has risked his 
aircraft in a bad storm. It was Mr Parkinson’s opinion that 
he was not fit for the responsible job of an aircraft com- 
mander, 

Veitch remembered the incident of the Santa Lucinda. 
The Company’s attitude had outwardly been approving — 
but as the Chairman had been quick to poiut out: it was 
undesirable to have their aircraft associated with any form of 
near-disaster, since the public’s memory being what it was, 
the next thing people would be saying among themselves was 
that the ship had gone to the help of the aircraft. Which 
wasn’t good for business. Not only that, th 3 incident had 
given Kelston a certain amount of publicity. It was hard 
enough having to deal with pilots at the best of times 
without having under him a man who for the present was 
news value, and might, therefore, be tempted to air in some 
irresponsible publications views that were not in accord- 
ance with Company policy. Such as this Azores night-stop, 
for instance. An article on crew-fatigue right now would be 
inconvenient and ill-timed. 

Veitch had dealt with passenger complaints before. 
Sometimes they knew what they were talking about, more 
often they didn’t. But Mr Parkinson was an influential man. 
It was a serious accusation. He would certainly have to get 
the Training Captain to investigate it. As an inevitable 
result of suddenly hearing ill about a person, Kelston 
slipped a notch downwards in Mr Veilch’s estimation. 
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A soon as he’d finished digesting the contents of this 
letter, he was called upon to deal with an engineer called 
Crayfield. The Saracen Hotel in Bermuda had written to say 
that while he was accomftiodated there as a member of the 
northbound slip-crew, he had been found by the house 
detective with a woman in his room at four in the morning. 
They added that if this was the sort of behaviour they could 
expect from the aircrew, for the sake of the other guests it 
might be a regretful necessity *p ask tl^"' Company to seek 
accammodalion elsewhere. 

Vcitch had the man’s personal file sent in before he saw 
him. Not a very brilliant career ;n the Company. He saw that 
Kelston had reported him for inefficierCcy on duty only a 
couple of months previously. Presumably the Training 
Section had dealt with him on that one. 

When Crayfield came in through the office door, Veitch 
saw at a glance that he was the typical gigolo type — brown 
gipsy skin andr frizzy hair dripping with grease. The manager 
began guardedly. Sometimes there was a different side to 
these stories. But the rr^an presented no defence. He ad- 
mitted it was true. There was nothing left but to tear into 
him. 

Halfway thrDugn a scathing lecture on the Company’s 
good name and private morality, he saw, with a mixture of 
surprise and irritation, that Crayfield stood in front of his 
desk with a blatid smile of complete indifference on his face. 

He interrupted himself. “What’s so funny, Mr Crayfield?” 
he said quietly. “Tell me the joke. I’d like to hear it.” 

The man just went on smiling. 

Veitch repeated his question, much more loudly. 

With an impudent up-and-down lilt to his voice, Crayfield 
at last deigned to talk. “I suggest I’m rather small fry, sir. 
Why don’t you deal with the really big fish?” 

Vcitch looked at him blankly. “What on earth d’you 
mean^oy that?” 

“I mean Captain Kclston’s affair in the Azores.” 

For a minute Veitch said nothing. Used to the petty 
back-bitings of human beings, his mind went immediately 
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back to the fact he had only just read. Kelston had reported 
this man for inefficiency. He might be in danger of losing his 
job on that account. Anything he said against Kelston must, 
therefore, be treated with a margii.* of reserve. 

Then he cupped his chubby face in his hands and glared 
at the engineer. “You must realise,” he said icily, “that 
what you’re saying is tantamount to slander.” 

“The Iron Man ” The words were meant to sound as a 
jeer. “There isn’t s^ch a thing.” 

“You’re going to explain tnis to my satisfaction, Crayield, 
or you’re out on your neck.” 

The man kept on smiling. “There’s not much to explain, 
sir. Captain Kclsidn disappears into the Captain’s Room 
with a girl as soon as he gets in to the Carreras Hotel. He 
even has his meals sent up. I was on his crew on my last 
trip. I saw it all myself.” 

Veitch stared at him in disbelief. “A most unlikely story, 
Cray field.” 

The engineer shrugged his shoulders. “Happens to be 
true ... all the same.” ,, 

Still unconvinced Veitch said “I shall verify this, of 
course. You might as well know I don’t bcheve you. If your 
story isn’t confirmed 100 per cent. God help y ju. In any case, 
two wrongs don’t make a right. If I have any more com- 
plaints about you, the Company will be glad to dispense with 
your services. And now — get out.” 

Immediately the engineer had left, Veitch werft along to 
the Flight Captain’s Office. He didn’t give any credence to 
Crayfield’s accusation, and he was thinking of a few choice 
words to say to the man when he fired him. But when, 
incredulously and indignantly, he had told Featherstone 
about it all, the Flight Captain didn’t look in the least 
surprised. All he said was, “I expected you’d hear of it one 
day.” 

“You knew then?” 

“Oh, yes. The crews are talking. . . 

“So it’s all true?” 

“Much the same story as Ferris told me. Seems to be true.” 
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“How long’s it been going on?” 

“Only since that Portuguese tramp steamer business. 
About a month ago. Kelston was three days in the Azores. 
You’ll remember Easy Zebra’s tail-fin?” 

Veitch said grimly, “Difficult to forget.” 

Featherstone laughed. “Even more difficult now.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Not my pigeon.” 

“I’m always the last to hear anything.” Veitch’s voice was 
fullrof resigned irritation. “1 can’t understand why the 
hotel haven’t complained.” 

“Ferris says Kelston has the^ management exactly where 
he wants them. He became quite the locift hero, you know.” 

“But he’s got a wife and a child. ...” 

“I know. Shocking business. If he wants to do that sort 
of thing, why the hell doesn’t he keep it decently dark?” 

Veitch went back to his office to think it all out. The 
interruptions that day, added to his absorption with the 
Azores night-stop had made him way behind with his paper 
work. He struggled with the endless reports that lay on his 
desk. It was past nine o’clock when he finally finished for 
the day. He wept over to the Operations Room, as he 
always did before he went home, to check on the latest 
signals that had come in from the Route. There he saw 
Leeming in uniform, collecting the Journey Log Book 
of Marlborough East Zebra. He said to him, “Delayed, 
Michael ?’^ 

The pilot grimaced. “Over twelve hours, sir. Hydraulic 
leak and an engine change.” 

Veitch was not particularly worried. Bad serviceability 
seemed to go in spasms. The Marlboroughs ran like sewing 
machines for three months. Then there was a bad spot. 
Then back to the sewing machines again. He said, “Kelston 
was delayed, too. On the Thursday Service. Still, I suppose 
we cafi’t complain. Things haven’t been too bad up till now.” 

“First long delay I’ve had for nearly a year,” Leeming said. 

“The Marlboroughs are running all right?” 

“Perfectly. You couldn’t want a better aircraft.” 
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Veitch hesitated. It might be a good thing, he thought to 
himself, to get further verification on the Kelston affair. 
In a quiet corner of the Operations Room he discussed it 
with Lecming. Reluctantly the piot confirmed the story. 
“It’ll blow over,” he said. “These things always do.” 

“I hope so,” Veitch said. “For everybody’s sake, I 
certainly hope so.” 

The crew car was waiting tor Leeming to take him to his 
aircraft. “Have a good trip, Michael,” Veitch said absently. 
On his own now, he studieli a movement signal that had 
come in — Easy Fox had left Jamaica for Panama, Captain 
Crichton in command. The little slip of paper did not really 
interest him. He was thinking about Kelston. The puzzle of 
the odd man out in the question of the Azores night-stop 
was beginning to take definite shape. So that was why he was 
so dead against its removal. That was why he had been so 
annoyed by the delay to the Thursday Service. All the time 
there was a woman behind it. 

The whole imposing fagade that had been Kelston crashed 
to pieces in the Line Manager’s nfind. The thought of a man 
putting up a front like that in order to do dirty little things 
behind it sickened and infuriated him. The pilots often had 
their own personal motives for suggesting tilings. He had 
been a fool not to have suspected they might also have their 
own egoistic schemes for opposing (hem. All this red-herring 
stuff about crew fatigue and the Gibraltar -^rash! Kelston 
had just been playing a particularly unpleasant game of 
blind-man’s-buff with him. 

But there were compensations. The Kelston affair clarified 
the problem of the Azores night-stop. Like a high-powered 
searchlight, it probed inlo all the unknown corners, making 
everything as plain as daylight. Veitch was now perfectly 
satisfied that it could be removed. All the pilots agreed with 
him. Kelston couldn't be counted. Kelston had his own little 
reasons. He would phone the Chairman in the moaning. 
The Azores night-stop could come out at the end of the 
month, at the same time as the Panama contract became 
final. 
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That at least was a load off his mind. And yet somehow . . . 
he couldn’t explain it, but he still felt a little uneasy. Not so 
bad as before, of course — but his worries were still there. 
In his car on the way home, he saw the arc lights around the 
tarmac glittering on the fuselage of Marlborough Easy 
Zebra. The chocks had been pulled away, and Leeming was 
slowly taxi-ing forward, his two landing lights probing the 
darkness in front of them like twin antennae. Veitch stopped 
for petrol at the all-night garage opposite the airport gates 
and then went on down the BaS’i road, cutting off to the left 
towards the Staines’ reservoirs. 

He saw the lights of runway twenty-eight stretching out 
into the misty blackness. Between theiridoublc row moved 
the red and green navigation lights of an aircraft taking off. 
He stopped. A dark field separated him from the end 
of the runway. He lookea down the centre 6f that long 
straight string of illuminated pearls, watching Easy Zebra 
start on her long journey to Panama. 

The aircraft moved so slowly, she stayed on the ground 
so long, it seemed impossible that she would ever get air- 
borne. It was too much to expect that she could leap over 
even the small hurdle of Vcitch’s car, dead in her path. 

The noise in#:reased. Now much more quickly, the Marl- 
borough became clearer and larger, till she momentarily 
covered the sky above him. The red and green lights 
blinked. The exhausts sent a number of yellow comet- 
tailed firaworks into the night sky. 

But it was the noise that was so heartening. It shouted 
away the last remnants of all his uneasy fears. The huge 
healthy roar of those four engines suddenly deafened him 
with their powerful reassurance. 


TWO 

Sitting in the back seat of Easy Zebra, Miss Libby 
Challoner spent the twenty-six seconds of the take-off from 
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London Airport studying her shoes. This was her fourth 
trip as a stewardess, and the initial period when she sat 
glued to the glass counting the runway lights as they flashed 
one by one past the porthole was c^er. The shoes were new. 
They had very high heels. And the steward, Mr Atkins, had 
already commented on their utter unsuitability for walking 
about in an aircraft. 

“They’ll break your ankles,” he prophesied with a certain 
gloomy satisfaction! He had taken one look at her, and 
decided this trip he’d have to work hard. 

Stewardesses in his experience fell into three categories: 
square-figured homely types coldly lean eflicient types, and 
glamour-pusses. The first two tried to make themselves 
useful. The last tried to fit in with the decor of the inside 
of a Marlborough. By the very fact of choosing shoes like 
that, this one had typed herself with an unmistakable 
clarity. 

As Easy Zebra set course for Madrid, the passengers 
started to grumble to each other about the delay, then 
allowed themselves to be sootheJ by the free drinks the 
catering crew were handing round. 

When Michael Leeming appeared to have his usual 
few words with them, they had been lulled, partly by the 
engines, partly by the alcohol, into a comfortable anticipation 
of a few hours’ sleep. 

Leeming was feeling particularly pleased with life. 
Melanie had said good-bye to him in her usual afiectionate 
way. Fairoaks was in excellent shape, and even this delay 
was not really unwelcome. It provided a convenient 
challenge that he had every intention of accepting. He would 
show Mr Vcitch that he meant what he said when he told 
him that London-Bermuda would be done without a rest. 

The passengers asked him the usual questions. It had 
always amazed him how little they knew' about flyinj^ 

The well-worn sentences tumbled out of his mouth, one 
after the other: 

“No sir, the engines aren’t on fire. Those are the exhaust 
flames you can see.” 
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“We’re flying at eighteen thousand feet, Madam, but 
we’re pressurised down to eight. If we weren’t, everyone 
would have to wear oxygen masks.’’ 

“No, the wing isn’t broken. That’s the aileron, the control 
that allows us to turn, that you see moving up and down.” 

“We’re moving at 250 miles an hour in the air. But as we 
have a head wind against us, our speed relative to the ground 
is 210.” 

They were all especially pleased when he told them that 
he^Jid not intend to stay longer than an hour, just to refuel 
at the Azores. They might with luck catch the schedule up at 
Bermuda. 

He worked down the left-hand row methodically. 

When he got to the back, he noticed the stewardess for 
the first time. She was dispensing drinks frqm the table 
near the door. A fair-haired girl of about twenty-four, with 
large blue eyes, her neat figure accentuated by the little 
uniform waistcoat she wore over her v/hitc blouse. 

“You’re new, aren’t you?” he asked. He remembered her 
name on the crew manifest. Miss Challoner. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Then he noticed the shoes. He pointed at them. 

“Not very sensible, arc they?” 

“So the steward said.” She gave a gay little laugh. “I 
rather like them, sir.” 

Teeming lor^ked at her again. For a new stewardess, she 
showed ii remarkable lack of shyness. 

“All the same,” he said, “1 think you’ll hate the sight of 
them by the time wc’vc finished this leg. Wc’rc going right 
through to Bermuda.” 

“But what about the night-stop in the A/orcs?” 

“We’ve got to try and catch up on schedule.” 

She sighed. “Pity.” 

“'^hcre’d be no point in stopping anyway. It’ll be lunch- 
time when we arrive there. Anyway, the passengers will be 
settling down soon. You can curl up at the back.” 

“Oh, I’ll be all right.” Jauntily, she shrugged her shoulders, 
accepting the situation. 
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But up at the front, the rest of the crew, in Leeming’s 
absence, were discussing it without the same resignation. 

The crew roster had given him Bates as navigator, a new 
First Officer called Timperley, Draper as Radio Officer, and 
a hard-bitten old engineer called Drewitt. 

Leeming had said to them, “I’m all for trying to catch 
up with the schedule. How about everyone else?” 

Everyone else had kept quiet, which Leeming had 
interpreted as unanimous consent. As soon as the crew 
compartment door flosed behind him, Bates said to Draper, 
“How d’you feel about it?” 

Draper was cautious. “Well . . . they say we’ll be doing it 
pretty soon anywajii” 

“1 know. But starting off at this time of night . . . it’s 
damned ridiculous!” 

Drewitt chipped in from the engineer’s panel: “All 
you’ve got to do is to say so. Go crew fatigue. Nothing to 
stop you.” 

Bates considered this for a minute. “I’ll do it if someone 
else does.” 

He looked round them. “Wnat about you, Draper?” 

“I dunno, Ricky,” Draper turned to Drewitt. “What 
d’you think?” 

Drewitt said, “What the hell d’you think I am? A school- 
girl? Trouble with you people, you’re too pampered.” 

“Christ,” Bates said. “If you’re going to tcU us how' hard 
you worked before the war, Drewitt, kindly close the door to 
the navigation cabin.” 

“I will with pleasure,” Drewitt snapped back. “Stop you 
getting fidgety over the engine instruments. I’ll tell you 
straight, Bates, if you start pointing out low oil pressures 
to me on this trip, so help me Til . . .” 

Draper interrupted quickly with “What does the First 
Officer think?” 

“Oh, Junior . . .” Drewitt said impatiently. 

From their careful watch over the automatic pilot. 
First Olliccr Timperley allowed his shy eyes to turn back 
towards the crew. He was second in command of this 
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aircraft. He had been feeling uncomfortable about the trend 
of the conversation ever since it started. 

Leeming had already told him that he was responsible for 
crew discipline. Vaguely, Jie had wondered what that meant. 
He had 200 hours flying experience in the R.A.F. But there 
they had called it “Crew spirit.” It was all rather difficult. 
Drewitt was old enough to be his father. 

“I’m certain,” he said at last, “that Captain Leeming 
knows best.” 

‘y’ll give you this, Mr Tim[?^rley,” ffates said with some 
heat. “He certainly thinks he does.” 

“One of these days. Junior,” Drewitt said, “you’ll learn 
that most people you fly witlf in this ^racket are only in- 
terested in themselves. Not the Company.” 

Draper suggested, “Let’s get back to the subject. Does 
anyone else except Bates want to go crew faTiguc in the 
Azores?” 

“Not me,”, said Drewitt. 

“The Captain and 1, of course . . .” began First Officer 
Timperley. 

“Of course,” Bates saitl shortly. “What about it, Draper?” 

Draper hesitated. “Not enough of us, Ricky. I’m sorry. 
If the Compacy'are going to do without the night-stop any- 
way . . . they might think ... if only two of us.” 

“All right, all right,” Bates said. “Leeming mightn’t 
be pleased. Ypu’ve got to look after your position in the 
Company. All the same . . .” 

But he didn’t finish the sentence. Captain Leeming 
had opened the door to the crew compartment. 

“Well,” he said, with a smile all over his face, “the 
passengers are as pleased as punch that we’re catching up on 
the schedule.” 


A^ Easy Zebra llew over the Bay of Biscay, French 
fishermen working at their nets saw the purposeful cross 
of coloured lights move steadily across the sky. She looked 
very determined, very certain of where she was going, as 
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though from her great height she was unhampered by any 
mortal horizon. 

But Easy Zebra’s brain was her Flight Deck, where five 
people contributed uneven shares linto the common pool, 
and it was not as single-minded as the outside of the 
aeroplane suggested. 

Leeming, who controlled it, sat looking contentedly 
out at the stars, and talking to the First Officer. He spoke of 
endurances, blind landings, cross-wind take-offs. 

“The main thing on this jbb,” lie said, “is not so m^ch 
to do things quickly as to do thern correctly. When you get 
an order from me, take your time, think about it, and for 
everyone’s sake, ge> it right. ’ Remembrance of a previous 
incident crossed Leeming’s mind. “I once told a First 
Officer to raise the gear, just after take-off. The clot raised 
the flaps on me. That one was close. You see what I mean by 
getting things right now?” 

First Officer Timperley said he did. Conscimtiously, he 
was noting these pieces of advice in a pocket-sized note- 
book he had bought for just such a purpose. 

If they had cared to, Draper and Drewitt could have 
listened quite easily to the two pilots’ conversation. 

But they were not interested. Draper was alv^ady thinking 
about bed. He looked at his watch. Only two hours gone. 
Nearly another twenty to go. 

Drewitt watched the needles on the engine, instruments. 
All normal — except Number F"our oil temperature was 
higher than the others. He opened the oil cooler gills a 
fraction. 

As he absorbed the mass of information that the eighty 
dials fed to him, he remembered the old times, when there 
had only been three. In those days, you weren’t spoon-fed. 
You had to do it all on your wits, guts and intuition. 

Bates sat glowering at his navigation log, irritated with 
everybody, including himself. He was thinking if he had any 
real courage of his convictions, he’d go crew fatigue off his 
own bat — and the rest of them would have to wait until he 
said he was fit to go on. 
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Of all the crew, apart from the pilots, the only person 
who was quite happy was Libby Challoner. 

The men, she had found out, were quite right about those 
shoes. As she came bade from serving an elderly woman 
with Ovaltine, the steward with shocked horror noticed that 
she was padding around in her stockinged feet. 

He told her about it as though she might be forgetful, 
unaware, 

“But, Mr Atkins, ' she said gaily, “my feet are now trh 
coj^ortable. I’m just taking ycTjr advice.” 

As Easy Zebra crossed the Spanish coast, and began to 
span the foothills of the Cantabrian Mountains, Atkins was 
considering the immense injustice of a life that had given 
him a good-looking half-wit to serve in the galley, when for 
once, there was a full load of forty-two passengers on board. 


News of Bisy Zebra’s progress flashed far ahead of her. 
All the six stations along her route had been notified of her 
late departure. Heavy head winds were delaying her even 
further. 

Dudley in the Azores said to his senior Traflic Ofllcer, 
“I can’t undeistand it. These Marlboroughs are always late 
these days. Captain Kelston was six hours late. Now it’s 
over sixteen!” 

When he received Leeming’s signal that he would be 
proceeding through the Azores without a crew rest, the 
Station Manager’s mood improved. 

“That’s what I call real Company spirit,” he said. “Only 
wish some of the others had it.” 

He was thinking specifically of Kelston. Despite Dudley’s 
careful report on the damaged tail-fin of Easy Zebra, putting 
forward a mysterious Portuguese as the guilty party, Mr 
Veitch had preferred someone with flesh and blood arms 
on him to carry the can. Jt was certainly Kelston’s own 
report that had put him up to selecting Dudley for a sharp 
reprimand as being the person responsible. 

The Station Manager hated losing. And Kelston was up to 
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more mischief in this Carreras Hotel business. From what 
had been hinted to him darkly, the Azores’ stop-over looked 
like turning into something out of the Arabian Nights. 

With Leeming, when he landed, IJudley was all affability, 
“Going on will save nearly £200 in hotel expenses alone,” 
he said to him. 

“The main thing is getting back somewhere near the 
schedule,” Leeming pointed out. “In any case, I expect 
you’ve heard the rumours that the night-stop is coming 
out?” 

Dudley had. In fact he had written to Mr Veitch, saying 
that it was an excellent idea, “on fhc grounds of economy.” 
He was anxious to* show p‘2lblicly how much he had the 
Company’s interests at heart. Privately he was even more 
anxious than ever (the accident to Easy Zebra had given 
him a nast>rjar) to get aircraft, passengers and crew off on 
their way as soon as he set eyes on them. 

“Well . . . let’s get olT pronto,” Leeming said. 

“I’ll go and hurry the passengers up over their meal. 
Captain.” 

Dudley felt even better in thc‘ restaurant, where the 
atmosphere was bright and cheerful. Everyone had slept. 
Everyone was glad that, after all, they we/e only going to 
be an hour or two late on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Easy Zebra gleamed bravely in the sunshine as she took 
off that afternoon on the two thousand mile ocean crossing 
to Bermuda. Leeming whistled cheerfully as he guided the 
Marlborough up into the clear sky. Behind his back, the 
little tune quickly died away into a gloomy silence. 

Draper was doing his best to keep his eyes open. Bates had 
had an acrimonious argument with Drewitt when he had 
helpfully pointed out to the engineer Number Four’s high 
oil temperature. The navigator now sat with his elbows on 
the table, chewing a pencil and glaring at his chart. He was 
tired and irritated. And in any case, he had always disliked 
the Azores-Bermuda leg. Unlike any other route in the 
Company, no alternative aerodrome was named on the 
Flight Plan to which they could proceed if the terminal 
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closed in — partly because fog was pretty well unknown over 
Bermuda, and partly because the nearest landing ground was 
over three hours’ flying time away, and it was not economic 
to provide the reserve patrol to reach it, 

This trip they had a full load of passengers. 

“Good for business,” Leeming had said to him in the 
Azores. 

“Not so good for the Shell Petroleum Company,” was 
Bates comment back. 

Jhe head winds against thdcji had made the Flight Plan 
nearly twelve hours, and they had nowhere near full tanks. 
Due to the restricted take-off weight of every civil aircraft, 
it was passengers or fuel. But rfot both. iThe petrol that Easy 
Zebra carried would be sufficient to reach Bermuda, with a 
little extra in case the winds were more adverse than forecast, 
plus an Island Reserve, sufficient to hold over-head for 
nearly two hours. 

As Easy ^ebra droned comfortably onwards at 18,000 
feet. Bates forced his weary mind into the alert watchfulness 
he knew was necessary. Bermuda was a small island to hit 
after so long over the ocean. Equipped as they were with 
every navigation device such as Loran and the radio 
compasses, it^Vasn’t a difficult job if everything went well. 
Always a bit of a pessimist through previous experiences, 
Bates had a habit of looking at it from the black side. Un- 
likely things cguld happen. It was Just as well to be ready for 
them. 

But the hours drifted slowly by with the aircraft riding the 
air with the gracious ease of a Cadillac on a parkway. 

Draper called through from the Flight Deck. 

“You’re half an hour late with the position report, 
Ricky.” 

“I know, I know,” Bates said irritably. “I’ll give it to you 
to send in a minute.” 

“How’re we doing?” Draper asked hopefully. “Early?” 

“Late,” Bates said. “Twenty minutes late. Westerly 
winds. More on the nose.” 

Draper groaned. “My head. Seems as though it weighs a 
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ton.” He paused. “Bed.” he said. Even the sound of the 
word gave him satisfaction. When Leeming came back, the 
navigator pointed out to him that they were already late. 

“When was your last fix?” 

“An hour ago.” 

“Was it a good one?” 

“We’re not in Loran range yet, sir. Sun and moon shot.” 

“Not much moon,” Leeming commented. He had seen 
the thin slice of waxing moon from the cockpit. There 
was doubt in his mind as to *ie accuracy of the navigatcT’s 
position. 

“Here, Fll take a couple of shots myself.” 

He climbed in to the astroflome, and took the altitudes of 
the moon and the sun. Then meticulously, he worked the 
readings ou^from the Air Almanac and the astro-navigation 
tables. FinaTly, he plotted it himself on the chart. 

Bates watched him with increasing irritation. Leeming 
never seemed to believe anybody. 

“There,” Leeming said with evident pride. “Let’s check 
up on that one.” 

He took the dividers and measured out the distances over 
the chart. With a certain satisfaction, Bates saw that 
Leeming’s position put them twenty-five mi lutes behind. 
They had lost another five minutes. 

Leeming grunted. “Could be worse,” he said. “I think 
the winds’ll die down when we gel as far as Weather Ship 
Easy.” 

“Do you?” Bates said. 

Leeming looked at him suddenly. “What’s the matter, 
Mr. Bates? Tired?” 

“Very.” The effort of being diplomatic was too much. 
Bates felt he had no energy to spare. 

Leeming said, “Well . . . not long now before you get 
Loran.” 

“Yes. Loran.” Bates looked at the dials round the desk, 
the mechanical faces of the navigator’s best friends. 

“What’s your estimate for the halfway mark?” the 
Captain asked. 
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“Forty-five West in an hour with these winds.” 

“You’ll be able to get Loran then. Be easier for 
you,” Leeming said. A little silence fell between them. 
“Well,” he added, “F*!! just sec how the passengers are 
getting on.” 

When he had left. Bates called to Draper, “What weather 
are they forecasting for Bermuda?” 

“Four miles in rain. Two thousand feet ceiling.” 

“Not bad,” Bates said. “Anyway, thank Christ for that.” 

Twenty minutes later he clJmbed into the astrodome for 
what he hoped would be the final astro-fix. The sun was 
slowly going down in the west behind an enormous barrier 
of heavy clouds. That would be the froAt that had been fore- 
cast running along their track nearly all the rest of the way 
to Bermuda. They were rerching it earlier than Bales had 
expected. The stars were just getting visible in the east. He 
took a shot on Saturn and the moon, and he was clambering 
down whenvhe noticed the smell. 

He called up to Drewitt, “Hey . . . can you smell some- 
thing?” 

Drewitt glowered at him from the panel. “What’s the 
matter now?” , 

“I thought there was something.” 

Drewitt sniffed heavily. “Nothing,” he said. “Nothing up 
here. What sort of a smell?” 

“Odd kind. Like bacon and eggs.” 

“Hell; Bates.” Drewitt exploded. “The galley’s next door 
to you. And you start getting wound up about the smell of 
cooking! Talk about an old woman. . . .” 

Bates glared back at him. Now he came to think of it, the 
smell was just like food being fried. But he wasn’t going to 
let Drewitt know how right he was. 

He worked out the sights, and drew the position on the 
chart. Still twenty-five minutes behind. They were losing 
no more time. That was something. 

Then he smelled the bacon and eggs again. Far stronger 
this time. And they weren’t just cooking. They were being 
burned to a cinder. 
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He thought to himself: that damned steward’s left some- 
thing in the oven. He banged down his pencil, and walked 
into the galley. It was empty. He opened one of the oven 
doors and was just putting his head inside, when he felt his 
eyes suddenly smart. Then he couldn^t see a thing. The whole 
place was full of acrid blue smoke. He rushed for the door 
and reached the Flight Deck just in time to hear the clanging 
of the fire bell. A fire- warning light glittered like a malignant 
red sore on the engineer’s panel. 

“Fire in the forward ba^age compartment,” Drewitt 
was shouting hoarsely. “And there’s smoke! 1 can’t see tor 
the smoke. For God’s sake get the^ Skipper!” 

Bates dashed to Ll?^e passer/ger compartment, then with a 
supreme effort walked apparently unconcernedly toward 
Lceming, now talking to an old couple at the back of the 
aircraft. He^whispered into Leeming’s ear. By now, smoke 
was leaking into the passenger compartment. There was 
no further need to disguise the fact that soifiething was 
wrong. 

The two of them raced to the front, and Leeming leapt 
into the left-hand seat. ^ 

“Emergency descent,” he shouted. “Throttles right back!” 

There was a horrible silence as the noise/ of the engines 
died completely away. Easy Zebra seemed to stand on her 
nose. 

Bales watched the Engineer’s panel as tliough his eyes 
were glued to the warning light. The whole Flight Deck was 
filled with smoke. 

“Oxygen masks . . . everyone,” Leeming said. His voice 
was still unsteady from the shock. “Drewitt . . . select 
the fire exlinguishers on the forward baggage compart- 
ment.” 

Drewitt looked at the red handle lovingly. But until they 
were fully depressurised, releasing the carbon dioxide over 
the fire would mean that everyone on board not wearing 
oxygen masks would be immediately asphyxiated. 

Leeming continued with his fire drill, turning off the 
hydraulic pumps and all unnecessary electrical circuits. 
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including the one that fed the Flight Deck lights. The crew 
produced torches to continue with their own drills. 

Bates went back to his desk. The altimeter was unwinding 
itself like an alarm clo^jc gone mad. By the fish-tail light of 
his pocket-torch, he wrote in his log, “Fire on board. 
Emergency descent.” Then he noticed the airspeed, 260 
knots. At least, he thought to himself grimly, wherever 
we’re going, we’re going there bloody fast. 

Just past 9,000 feet, they became fully depressurised. 
Djewitt leapt for the red han^jle on the bulkhead wall, and 
nearly pulled the thing out by its roots. 

“One bottle gone,” he'called up to the Captain. 

“Draper, send out an emert,ency sig^nal. Get our position 
from Bates,” Leeming yelled back through the smoke. “I’m 
taking her down to the sea. If this thing spreads . . . may have 
to ditch immediately.” 


But half an hour later, they were still flying just above 
the dark sea. The inevitable confusion that results from all 
sudden emergencies on'an aircraft was beginning to sort itself 
out. The fire-warning light no longer glowed, and Drewitt 
had gone bejoW to investigate with a hand fire-extinguisher. 

The smoke had begun to thin. Draper was asking 
Leeming for the third time — could he have some electrical 
power on, so he could send off his emergency signal, and the 
position of the aircraft. 

Bates waited for Drewitt to come back. He seemed to be 
staying a long time down there. One thing, if it had been 
bad, he’d have come back straight away and pulled the 
second bottle. 

Just as he was thinking the engineer might be in trouble, 
and he had better go down himself, Drewitt reappeared, his 
powerful torch flood-lighting the whole Flight Deck. 

“Fire’s out, Skipper,” he said. 

Bates pulled his oxygen mask off. He saw Draper was 
smiling. 

“Can we have the main circuits on nowT' he asked. 
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But Leeming appeared not to have heard him. “Thank 
Christ for that!” The Captain pulled the aircraft up to four 
thousand feet. “What was it?” he asked. 

“Been a fire in the wiring. Skipper . . . down where 
the hydraulic pipes run alongside the main electricity supply. 
I reckon the hydraulic fluid caught alight. Good thing you 
turned the pumps off.” 

“How bad?” 

“Not good. Both batteries gone.” 

The relief that haJ spread, over Leeming’s flicc vanished 
immediately. “Surely we can get one battery to work?” 

“Both burned out.” 

“But that means .^o services at all!” 

“1 know, sir . . . but there’s not a thing I can do about it.” 

Leeming looked round the dark Flight Deck, and realised 
with a shock that he was tackling the most difficult naviga- 
tional leg in the world without one of the modern scientific 
aids. Petrol was the life blood of Easy Zebra anjl everyone in 
her. But elcclricity was nearly as vital. 

All the engine instruments would be completely useless. 
The fuel gauges would give the cneerful impression that 
they were using no petrol at all. All Draper’s radio equip- 
ment would be out And they hadn’t cvjn sent their 
emergency signal. The navigation aids — the radio compass, 
the radar altimeter, and the Loran would be so much tin 
and glass. 

He swore loudly, and ran his fingers through his hair. 
They had all been on duty nearly twenty hours, and even 
he was finding it difficult to think. 

Weariness weighted dov. n his mind. And now — this had 
to happen. All tlic aids he had come to expect automatically 
and without thinking about had left him. Apart from his 
suction driven horizon, and his directional gyro, he was 
left with the simple instruments with which aeroplanes were 
first born — an airspeed indicator and an ordinary magnetic 
compass. 

Then he saw the high overcast above them and suddenly 
the whole danger of the situation flooded his tired mind. 
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It was too late to go back. In order to hit the tiny island of 
Bermuda, it was essential to see the stars. With all that cloud, 
it meant climbing high, using climb power thirty-five inches, 
twenty-two fifty revolutions. 

At present, the engines were at their cruising revolutions of 
1,800 r.p.m. Though he could increase the boost, those 
revolutions were now with him to the end of the trip. The 
propellors were controlled electrically. 

He turned quickly to the engineer. “How high do you 
think we can get?” 

“Can’t use too much boost with these low^ revs. A pot 
would go.” 

“Well, how high? How higu?” Leening asked irritably. 

“Can’t say exactly . . . depends whether we get any ice. 
I reckon 13,000. If we’re luc^y.” 

The young First Officer said, “What would you say the 
cloud base was, Skipper?” He was making up the hourly 
weather observations, scrupulous as ever. 

Leeming looked up at the sky. “Nineteen . . . twenty 
thousand,” he said. There was a lonely despair in his voice. 
“One thing’s certain. With these revs, we’ll never get any- 
where near them.” 

Finding Bermuda at night, nearly 1,000 miles without a 
position, and with no radio aids and no visible stars, was 
like looking for a needle in a haystack. Within a time limit 
of less than two hours. 


Bates, standing in the astrodome with the sextant, had 
realised the danger at exactly the same time. In his ten 
years’ flying, he had had his troubles, but none to be com- 
pared with this. 

As the navigator he was responsible for the safe arrival of 
the aircraft. But with nothing to help him except inaccurately 
forecast winds, it would be a miracle if he could do it. 

With the fire, at least there was something the crew could 
do. Now, as though in a quicksand, they could only help- 
lessly watch themselves being slowly sucked under as the 
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engines consumed their hourly ration of 300 gallons of fuel. 
Leeming came back to have a word with him. “How long 
ago was your last position?” he asked. 

“Nearly an hour.” 

There was ? long pause. Then Leeming came out into 
the open with his feelings. “I’m afraid of missing the 
island. Could you see any white caps when we were 
down low?" Might give some indication which way we’re 
drifting.” 

“Not a thing. Too dark.” 

“Then it’s up to astro, I suppose,” Leeming said, “ll only 
the damned cloud would clear!” 

“Anyway, Skipper,” Baies had seen the unsureness 
increasing in the captain’s eyes. “The longer we stay down 
here the better. Less wind. Won’t use so much fuel. And 
we’ll climb higher when we’re lighter.” 

“Seems the only thing we can do.” Leeming noticed the 
stewardess was standing beside them in the da *k navigation 
compartment. 

“The passengers, sir . . .” she said. “What’ll I tell the- 
passengers?” 

In the trials of the last hour, Leeming had forgotten the 
forty-two people who so silently relied upon him. 

He said irritably, “Oh, tell them the usual. Pressurisation 
failure. Had to get down quickly. Everything’s all right 
now.” 

The girl moved soundlessly back to the cabin. Despite the 
steward, Libby Challoner was still in her stockinged feet. 

“I’ll keep up the dead reckoning, Skipper,” Bates said. 
“And keep an eye on the sky. There may be a break.” 

But for over an hour, as Bates alternately kept up his log 
in the light of his torch, and stared out into the dark sky, 
he saw nothing except raindrops clattering noisily on the 
perspex roof. The cloud gradually enveloped them. Easy 
Zebra churned through a clammy black mass of air. 

“Not a sign of anything. Skipper,” he said, when Leeming 
reappeared. “This cloud looks like going on all the way to 
Bermuda.” 
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“I know,” Leeming said drearily. His face in the torch- 
light looked worn and strained. 

Bates pointed out their dead-reckoning position. 

“With no fix for the bst two hours,” he said, “we could 
be anywhere thirty miles north or south of track.” 

“And when we reach our estimate Bermuda?” 

Bates shrugged his shoulders. “If we’re within seventy 
miles of track, we’ll be lucky. With these unforecast head- 
winds, our new estimate is in three hours time. Then, 
according to the engineer, we’U have ninety minutes fuel 
left.” 

Leeming said nothing. He stared blankly at the pencilled 
lines on the chart as though somehow Ihey would tell him 
the answer. 

“We'll have to climb, Skipper,” Bates said. “We’ve 
got to get to those stars somehow.” 

The words made Leeming suddenly come into action. 
Climbing wa-i, after all, doing something. 

“All right,” he said with some of his old briskness. He 
called to Drewitt. “Ric^icn up a bit. And let’s have some 
more boost. We’ll see how high we can get.” 

The engines rejared louder, and Easy Zebra started slowly 
to climb through dense cloud. Drewitt was grumbling about 
using too much boost for the low revolutions. 

“Nothing else for it,” Leeming said curtly. 

Up and up the aircraft went, but there was still no break. 
At 7,000 feet ice started forming in small crystal gobbets on 
the windscreen and the white disease spread to the wings. 
Not very much, just an inch or so, but enough to bring the 
speed down. 

At 9,000 feet, they were still in the stuIT. And there was no 
sign of a star. 

“She’s eating fuel,” Drewitt muttered, as the long, slow, 
underpowered climb went on. 

Easy Zebra took thirty minutes to make the next four 
thousand feet. By this time the ice on the wings had in- 
creased, and she was mushing badly. 

“Can’t get any higher,” Leeming said hopelessly “Better 
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lean off the mixture here. While we’ve got some fuel left.” 

Easy Zebra flew at 13,000 feet. Bates peered out from the 
astrodome into inky blackness. At least it was smoother up 
here. If a star appeared, he could pet an accurate shot of it. 
But the minutes went by, and nothing appeared. 

And then he saw it. Turning his head, hopelessly scanning 
the sky, he was looking towards the starboard quarter when 
he noticed a thin blur of light. At first, it was so faint, just 
a little spark in the sky, that he thought it was some touch of 
his imagination. Or something in his tired eyes. He blirjced 
twice, and he looked again. It was still there. 

He called up to the front, “I can see something. Skipper. 
Shining through tliL cloud. Looks like it might be that bit of 
''moon we had earlier.” 

In a flash, Lecming was beside him, “Let’s have a look,” 
he said. 

He stared out for a full minute. Then he asked “Are you 
sure it’s the moon?” 

“Can’t be anything else.” 

“Not a planet?” 

“Nothing near it. It’s obviously shining through a high 
overcast.” 

“Practically no light. D’you reckon you can get a shot of 
it?” 

Bates shrugged his shoulders. “I’ll try,” he said. “It’s 
something anyway.” 

Leeming had another look, “I don’t think it’s the moon 
at all.” A doubtful uncertainty flickered over the Captain’s 
face. In his own mind, he wouldn’t have been surprised if 
he and Bates were looking at some weird will-o’-the-wisp, 
leading them on into the unending marshiness of the 
cloud. 

“Well, all I can say,” Bates said cautiously, “That’s 
where the moon should be.” 

Bates adjusted the altitude control, and moved the sextant 
up and down and sideways, hunting for the tiny light. Then, 
with a leap in his heart, he sa\v it. 

With a grim determination, he held the sextant steadily 
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in his hands, with difficulty keeping the tiny light in the 
centre of the illuminated bubble that acted as the in- 
strument’s horizon. Altitude 25 degrees 10 minutes. Time 
23 hours 7 minutes and ft second G.M.T. 

He climbed down and worked out the shot by the tables. 
It gave him a position line. It was too great an angle to 
check his groundspeed or his track accurately, since it was 
nearly forty-five degrees to both. But it was something. 
They were somewhere along the long thin line he drew on his 
ch^^t. u 

He shouted to Lecmbg triumphantly, “I got one. It 
works out O.K.” 

The captain was still inclined to bo^ sceptical. He was 
worried sick now. The airspeed had dropped another five 
knots, and chunks of ice we: e being slung off the nropcllors 
by their rotation. He knew he had still enough fuel to reach 
Bermuda. But not very much over to search for the island. 
When Bates taken his third shot of the light that he 
swore was the moon, Learning went back to pore over the 
navigation chart again. 

“All three position lines agree pretty well,” Bates pointed 
out. 

“I suppose -you’re right. ... I hope to God you are. 
But what’s one position line anyway? A fix is what we need. 

If we could only sec a star to get another position line ” 

He lapsed into silence. Then he said a second time, “I’m 
afraid of missing the island.” 

Bates said, “1 think we should make dead certain we 
don’t.” 

“But how the hell can we? With all this bloody cloud ?” 

“If we alter course thirty degrees starboard, we’ll make 
sure which side of the island we’ll be. We’ll be north of it — 
whatever the wind is.” 

“That means more flying time. Dog leg instead of a 
straight line. We’re getting damned short of fuel.” 

All the same, Leeming was listening hard, forcing h\^ 
tired mind to concentrate, trying to find a way out of a 
situation suddenly grown desperate. 
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“It’s better than having to search for the place. Not 
knowing which way to turn.” 

“And when we are north?” 

“If the moon stays with us. I’ve calculated that about 
an hour before E.T.A., the position line from it should run 
straight through Bermuda, up north-east. If we steer a 
course so as to be somewhere near that position line, know- 
ing we’re nmth, we can turn south-west towards the island.” 

Leeming knew that running down a single position line, 
using it as a course to steer to a uestination through wjjich 
the line transitted, was difficult enough under ideal 
conditions. 

And if cloud ohscures the moon still further?” he said. 

Bates shrugged his shoulders. “Then that’ll be that. But 
it’s the only hope. Once we’re on that position line, and I 
can take Further shots, we’ll be able to alter course for drift.” 

Leeming stared out at the unending cloud. As far as he 
could sec they were flying in a thin layer sandwiched 
between two enormous sheets of stratus. 

“I suppose it’s the only thing we can do,” he said 
dubiously. “Hope to hell it works. ' 

He called up to the First Officer to alter course thirty 
degrees to the right. He stayed at the desk with the Air 
Almanac, while the navigator in the astrodome took shot 
after shot on the dim, woolly-edged light. 

Bates felt the immense weight of responsibility that he 
and his sextant carried between them. It seemed as though it 
w^as too much to ask that a combination of his readings and 
Leeming’s calculations would lead them to safety. 

As time went on, Drewitt and Draper looked anxiously 
into the navigation ccunpartment where the two men 
worked. Timperley was 100 per cent, occupied with his 
instrument flying. Half an hour went by. There was still 
nothing in the sky but the faint light from the moon. 

But gradually, the series of position lines, their direction 
altering slightly with the movement of the moon in the 
sky, crept nearer and nearer the one that went right through 
Bermuda. 
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Bates held his breath, waiting. Another ten minutes 
would make all the difTerence. With infinite care, at their 
expected arrival time somewhere along that position line 
through Bermuda, he st^adiedahe sextant in the astrodome. 
He shouted up to Timperley “For God’s sake, keep her 
level!” Then, knowing that this was the most important 
shot of all, the one on which so many lives depended, he 
put every ounce of skill and experience intd getting an 
accurate sight. 

I/e called down the reading fo Leeming. There was four 
minutes supensc, while tl;^ pilot worked it out. 

Then Bates heard him shout, “You’re sure of that 
shot?” 

“Best I’ve taken.” 

“Puts us within fifteen miles of the position .line.” He 
looked at his watch. “That was five minutes ago. If we turn 
south-west now, that should be it.” 

He called rap Timperley to alter on to two four zero 
degrees magnetic. That bearing, now they had made certain 
<!>f being north-east of the island was as good as a course to 
steer, sent by a ground radio station. 

There remained the problem of allowing for the drift 
effect of an unknown wind along the unknown number of 
miles they would have to travel along that course. There 
was also the danger of sailing over the place without seeing 
it, since there was continuous cloud below them. 

“We’ll have to go down.” Leeming said to the navigator. 
“Cloud’s pretty thick below us.” 

“O.K.” Bates said, “I’ll let you know if the moon 
disappears.” 

Easy Zebra started descending once more. They went 
through some rough tops of cumulus at 8,000 feet. 

Leeming shouted up, “Moon still with us?” 

“Still with us. This stuff’s well broken up.” 

At 6,000 feet, Leeming told Timperley to level out so that 
Bates could take another sight. 

When he had worked it out, it showed they were drifting to 
port. He shouted up to the First Ollicer to alter course seven 
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degrees starboard to allow for it. Then he stared for a 
moment out of the window. 

“There’s still cloud below. Let’s hope to God we haven’t 
gone over the place. Take her down further, Timperley.” 

Easy Zebra obediently crept down, more slowly now. 
At two thousand feet. Draper called back, “It’s difficult to 
tell, of course . . . but I think we’re clear of all cloud now.” 

“Moon’ff'gone,” Bates said, “but I got a shot just before 
it went.” He gave Leeming the figures. “Not a good one,” 
he added. 

When Leeming had worked it '^it, he said, “Shows we’re 
still drifting to port.” He told Timperley to alter another 
five degrees to the ‘ight. 

Then he asked Bates anxiously. “Moon back?” 

“Not ^ sign.” 

“Damn thing . . . damn thing.” The pilot banged his fists 
fiercely and impotently on the shadowy navigation table. 
“Would disappear, just when we wanted it n ost.” 

With an inopportune, odd sense of justice to that faint 
partner of his in the sky. Bates said quietly, “I think irt» 
done us proud, Skipper.” 

Leeming glared morosely back at him, “Well ... its 
your moon. What d’you want to do now? Thall we climb 
so we can see it? We’ve got to have anotner shot some- 
how.” 

“If we get above the cloud, we’ll go right over the top 
without seeing Bermuda. Only thing to do is to stay down 
here.” 

It had started to rain again. “May only be a shower,” 
Bates said. 

“See anything yet?” Leeming called up to the front. 

“Not a damned thing,” Draper replied. “Nothing. 
Visibility’s too bad.” 

It was too late to panic. Leeming now sat in a state of 
hopeless resignation. Within a few minutes now, he would 
have to be thinking about ditching drills. He would have to 
go into the passenger compartment and tell those forty-two 
blissfully ignorant passengers the sudden news that they 
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were coming down in the sea. And they were a thousand 
miles away from their last position report. 

The lists of figures and calculations stared back at him 
from the desk. It seemec^Jmpcssible that all that adding and 
subtracting could lead them anywhere. 

Then from the astrodome, Bates shouted “Moon’s back.” 
It was just visible, as a damp blob of light. The navigator 
took a quick shot of it. ’ 

“Ten degrees one minute,” he called down. “Not a 
brilliant one. Getting too low ^or accuracy.” 

But Leeming never wtjjrked that one out. There was a 
tremendous shout from the front, which came from the 
combined throats of Drewitt, EJraper and Timperley. 

“Lights!” 

Leeming and Bates rushed up to the front. The fiye bodies 
of the crew were wedged tigl c against each other, their faces 
pressed hard against the cockpit windows. 

Over on tte port side, blurred and muzzy through the 
rain, but utterly unmistakable, was the huge sickle-shaped 
-^urve made up of the lights of Hamilton Harbour. 


THREE 

The main consequence of the incident to Easy Zebra was 
another report for Mr Veitch’s desk. Drewitt had been quite 
right. As far as the Bermuda ground engineers could tell, the 
fire had started by a short in the main electrical wiring. 
Unfortunately, the hydraulic leak which had caused the 
delay in London had been a very large and obvious one 
around the tail-cone of the Marlborough; once that had 
been repaired, everything was assumed to be satisfactory. 
There must, however, have also been a small crack in the 
system near the position where the short had occurred, and 
drops of hydraulic fluid (having a flash point of only 93 
degrees Centigrade) had ignited immediately they fell on the 
smouldering wires. Leeming had turned off the hydraulic 
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pumps as a necessary part of his drill, and luckily the fire 
had not spread. 

The chances of it ever happening again were considered 
to be in the region of a million to one. The hydraulic 
leak had to be exactly over the short in the wiring in 
order to drip on to it. The possibility of the two being 
coincident again, without being discovered on inspections, 
was just ^out nil. All the same, the Bermuda engineers 
recommended a re-routing of all electrical lines on the 
Marlboroughs, away frorn the hydraulic pipes, a% an 
additional safety measure. The law of averages wasn’t 
always as consistent as the law of gravity, and they had no 
desire to have an:)ther vahished Marlborough laid near 
fhfijr door. The risk was not considered sufllcient to ground 
the aircr^ift immediately, but they advised the modification 
“at the very earliest opportunity.” 

The aircraft was delayed in Bermuda thirty-six hours 
while the damage was repaired. Kelslon, whe was taking it 
on to Panama, saw Leeming at the hotel and listened to a 
long and detailed account of the story. 

Kelston said, “I’ve never liked those hydraulic pipes so 
near the main electricity supply. Must have been a shaky 
do.” 

“I don’t mind telling you, Mark,” Lebming said, “I 
thought — this is the end. Still haven’t got over it yet.” 

“I hear they’ve recommended a re-routing of the 
wiring.” 

Leeming snorted. “I should damn well think so.” 

“Long Job. At a guess. I’d say it’s over a week’s work on 
each aircraft. I suppose after the inquiry they’ll ground the 
fleet till all four Marlboroughs are done.” 

Leeming brightened a little. “Mean a buckshee week at 
home anyway,” he said. 

There was a short pause. Then Kelston said, “Pity you 
didn’t night-stop in the Azores. I’ve always thought the 
engineers there give the aircraft a damned thorough 
inspection.’* 

“Doubt if they’d have found anything.” 
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“You never know. They might have done. Whatever 
possessed you to come right through?” 

Leeming’s large eyes filled with surprise at so elementary 
a question. “Why, the (^schecfejle, Mark, of course! I was 
trying to catch up on the schedule!” 

Like most pilots, Leeming had his philosophy about such 
occurrences. It was not so much the emergency that 
worried him. After all, he had done fourteen ye^rs of flying, 
half of them in the R.A.F. in wartime. He accepted such rare 
events fatalistically for himselfiylf something happened he 
could do nothing abou^— something to do with main- 
tenance^well, that would be that. Butaf through his own 
incompetence or lack of knowledge he hud lost the aircraft, 
that would have been in his mind the unforgivable tlv'ngl 
An idea kept revolving round his head that if it hjidn’t been 
for Bales, they might never have reached Bermuda. It was 
that uncomfortable thought that now kept haunting him. 

Out of the five other members of his crew, the only person 
who appeared completely unmoved by the incident to Easy 
Sebra was Libby Challoner. The three days they were in 
Bermuda at the Saracen Hotel, she might have been mis- 
taken for one of the many girls on holiday, except that she 
sat for meals ^.t the crew table with six men. 

She would cbme tripping through the hotel dining-room, 
as though on tip-toe, invariably late, invariably smiling. 
For lunch, she used normally to wear a brown tweed 
costume, but at dinner she would spread herself in a number 
of quite exotic gowns, most of them black, and most of 
them with ultra-wide spread skirts, especially designed 
perhaps to emphasise her tiny waist. 

Leeming watched her with an amused interest. She 
provided a relaxation from the worries that still remained in 
his mind, and from the heavy atmosphere that had des- 
cended on the rest of the crew. Bates was convinced that 
none of their trouble would have arisen if they had night- 
stopped in the Azores, for which he blamed Leeming, and 
made no effort to hide it. He had already had a heated 
argument with Drewitt over why the engineer hadn’t acted, 
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immediately the smell of bacon and eggs had been reported. 
First Officer Tim'perley sat silent most of the time, very shy 
with Libby and with Leeming, and only managing to say 
“Yes, sir,” and “No, sir,” whenever he thought it advisable 
that his voice should be heard. 

Libby, on the other hand, was so very light and airy in 
everything she did. Even her chers amis, her mios amigos, her 
senors axiftt^lier lieblings strung as they were on to outlandish 
English words like “dullish,” “blissmaking,” “dreamy” and 
“dashingest” managed to avoid sounding affected, anc^just 
seemed dainty and very feminine 

Towards Leemipg, her manner remained most correct, 
with a wide-eyed courtesy coupled with an exaggerated 
*ii<i2ect, which would have been irritating if she hadn’t 
managefj it so charmingly. 

“Good evening, everyone,” she would say, as she sailed 
into her seat at dinner. She would take her napkin, spread it 
with infinite care on her dress, look towards Leeming, take 
the menu, pause for a few seconds, and then say, “Good 
evening, Captain.” 

The conversation when Leeming was not present alter- 
nated between their own emergency, and the strange affair 
that Kclston was having in the Azores. 

On the second day at dinner, Drewitt saiu, “I’m damned 
if I want to fly with the man. Not now.” 

Bates was just finishing his soup. “Why ever not?” he 
asked. 

“I was talking to Appleby, his navigator, before they 
went off. He gets on the aircraft tired. Makes the First Officer 
do the first four hours’ watch.” 

“He alwayssdid. That was his normal routine. Even before 
this business started.” 

Drewitt snorted, “Weil, I just don’t like it. That’s my 
view.” 

Bates looked at him contemptuously. “And you know 
what you can do with it, Drewitt. I was with Kelston when 
we found the Santa Lucinda. That trip and ours the day 
before yesterday had their similarities, operationally. You’ve 
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never seen such weather as we had. But the difference 
between the captains. . . 

Drewitt reiterated stolidly, “I don’t like it . . . somehow 
makes you have no trusty in hy;n.” 

“God!” Bates’ eyes blazed. “You people! I don’t mind 
what the hell Kelston does. I’d still rather fly with him than 
any other pilot on the Line. As for this man we’ve got 
now. ...” 

Libby Challoner suddenly appeared in her seat, once 
mor^ a vision in black. Her perfume ftlil like balm on the 
strained air. “Good evening, everyone,” she said sweetly. 

There was a dinner dance on that night. A calypso band 
played softly. Every table was lit‘by a single candle, standing 
in a little saucer filled with passion flowers. Libby was 
great demand as a dance partner, mainly betweep., Draper 
and Drewitt. 

Leeming arrived late. He watched the others dance 
with the stewiydess. Then he said, just before she started on 
roast chicken with her usual appetite, “Everybody else 
seems to have danced with you, Libby. What about giving 
me a trial?” 

Immediately she said meekly, “Of course, Captain.” 

Once they \\cre close together on the floor, her attitude 
changed with remarkable suddenness. 

“I was hoping you were going to ask me, Michael,” she 
said. She danced well and very lightly, nestling up to him 
almost as though to warm herself. She chattered gaily the 
whole time. It amused Leeming to hear her. Certainly this 
girl took him out of himself. 

“For a new girl on the Line, Libby,” he said, “you show a 
most disarming lack of shyness.” 

She smiled at him. “All the better for getting to know 
people.” 

The music stopped. Couples walked back to their tables. 
“Pity,” Libby sighed. “Much too soon.” 

When she was once more sitting at the crew table, she 
turned to Leeming and said gravely, “Thank you. Captain.” 

She took up her knife and fork. “You can put them down 
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again, Libby,” Drewitt said, as the music started again. 
“Come on, it’s my turn now.” 


Though their aircraft was twelve hours late arriving, 
the trip down to Panama, via Nassau and Jamaica, was 
(as though in compensation) easy and smooth. There 
was hardtfa cloud in the sky, and they saw the huge bulk of 
Jamaica’s Blue Mountains well over 100 miles away. 
Tocumcn Airport wt Panama was free from its usual ration 
of heavy thunderstorms, and they touched down dead on 
noontime, just under twelve hours after leaving Bermuda. 

The Company had a re^.-house in the hills to the north 
of the town, where the crew were accommodated before 
starling the long trip back to England. It was a double- 
storey white house, surrounded by a garden filled with 
cannas and banana plants. 

On the first two nights that Lccming’s crew spent there, 
everyone seemed too tired to do anything except lounge 
around reading. On the third, Drewitt had arrangedLio 
meet some friends of his in the American sector. They had 
rung up in the morning to ask whether the crew would like 
to come along to a party that evening. 

At lunch that day, Drewitt broached the subject to 
Leeming, but he didn’t appear keen to go and the invitation 
wasn’t pressed. Obviously, most of the others had been 
contacted already. The steward nodded his head when 
Drewitt turned to him. Timperley murmured something 
about it being “rather fun.” Draper said so long as there 
was free liquor he should be included. Bates forgot his feud 
with Drewitt, and said after all it was something to do in 
this dump. 

“You’ll come, of course, Libby?” Drewitt’s little green 
eyes shone out at her from their wrinkled lids. “There’ll be 
other girls there. We’ll be able to dance.” 

Libby, who’d been chatting away to Leeming while this 
was going on, had to have it all repeated to her, and then 
said, “No, I’m sorry, Tom. I’d rather stay in the rest-house.” 
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“Oh, come on, Libby,” Drewitt said, reddening a little, 
“don’t be so ridiculous. You know you love a party.” 

Libby was obviously not a person to be railroaded into 
anything. Despite her flippancy, the line of her mouth was 
hard and determined. “No . . . thank you very much all the 
same. I’m going to take things quietly.” 

Drewitt’s face turned a bright beetroot. “For Christ’s 
sake, Libby, don’t be difficult. I’ve told theiA^ you’ll be 
coming. It’s part of your job to fit in with the crew’s 
arrangements.” 

Leeming heard Libby draw ^n her breath sharply and 
heavily. He saw there was about to be an explosion unless 
he did something quickly. 

“It’s not part of her Job. Let’s get that one straight. Sbs 
can do just as she pleases. But all the same, Libb^^^jl think 
you’d enjoy yourself.” 

Libby looked down at the tablecloth, rather demurely. 
There was gojng to be no storm, after all. “If you think I 
should, Captain,” she said, “then I’ll go.” 

Ji'At last!” Drewitt heaved a sigh of relief. “Everything’s 
settled. There’ll be a cai* calling for us at six.” 

Leeming went into the town that afternoon, and came 
back to the rest-house just in time to see a light blue station 
waggon start di*iving away, presumably with his crew. But 
half an hour later, Libby in white shirt and blue shorts 
appeared in the lounge, where he was reading. He looked 
up from his book, surprised. “I thought you’d gone,” he said. 

“I’ve been hiding at the back of the garden,” she said 
calmly. “I only said I’d go because you wanted me to say 
so. You did, didn’t you?” 

“I did,” he said. 

“To preserve the peace?” 

“To preserve the peace,” he repeated. 

“Funny how people don’t seem to think a girl should 
ever want a quiet night.” 

Leeming laughed at the kind of gamine impudence she 
had, her legs apart now, and a look of defiant self-righteous- 
ness on her face. Then she suddenly smiled back at him and 
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turned towards the door. “Well, I’m off to have a bath and 
change.” 

“See you at dinner.” Leeming settled down to his book 
again. 

The blue eyes peeped at him through a froth of fair hair 
that hung over her forehead. ^^Enchantee,'" she said. 


The dinner gong went when Leeming was reading, still 
in flannels and a snirt. He^dashed up to his room, putton a 
tie and sports coat, and came d >wn to find the long table 
set just for two. At the far end, Libby had already started 
her soup. 

. He sat beside her at the head of the table and said, 
“Punct^ial to-night, aren’t you, Libby?” Then he noticed 
that she’d effected a transformation since he’d seen her less 
than an hour ago. There was no sign now of the urchin child. 
She was wearing a glittering cocktail dress of black and 
gold lame. Her nails shone crimson with paint, and around 
her hung the heavy-sweet smell of Jasmine. If she’d bten 
going to a Mayfair party with the most eligible bachelor in 
town, she could hardly liave done him prouder. 

He was very conscious of his shabby grey flannels. “Sorry 
I forgot the time,” he said. “Otherwise I'd have changed 
into my lounge suit. Didn’t realise we were dining at the 
Ritz to-night.” 

“Oh, this old thing, you mean? Didn’t know I’d brought 
it.” Elaborate unconcern showed on her face. 

“I’m glad you did. Black and gold suits you.” 

All the little compliments, which were shared out for the 
crew to say when the girl was obviously wearing a new dress, 
he would have to politely deal out on his own. 

She wrinkled her nose at him. “Thank you kindly, sir! 
Even though with you I’m certain it comes under the heading 
of duty-towards-stewardesscs-on-the-groLind.” 

He could see that to-night anyway, while they were alone, 
Libby and he were to be equals. There was no sign of that 
exaggerated shy respect with which she treated him in front 
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of the crew. She might be a stewardess on her fourth trip, 
and he might have 8,000 hours in command of four-engined 
aircraft, but right now he was a man in a scruffy sports coat, 
and she was a sparkling Balir^ain beauty. Leeming might 
have felt irritated, but he didn’t. There wasn’t any of the 
heavy languid glamour-puss about Libby. He looked at her, 
domestically and delicately eating her soup, and the in- 
timacy of the two of them being on their own h; ' e in this 
large house, waited on by two white-coated servants, rather 
pleased him. 

Something of the samQ,;thou'i 5 ht must have struck her. 
“This is nice, isn’t it? Just as though, for to-night anyway, 
the Lord and Lady of the Minor are dining quietly at 
home.” 

“Soup’s good, too,” he said. 

She laughed. “You sound just like a husband! Oughtn’t 
we to be talking about the Stock Exchange, or the losses on 
the home fariji?” 

“Sorry to be so dull. We’ll have a bottle of wine, anyway. 
That’s about the only romantic gesture I can offer, but you 
can have it with my compliments.” 

As they drank the wine, and ate the steak, and afterwards 
fresh strawbeines buried in ice-cream, Libby chattered 
away inconseqttentially, and Leeming felt more mellow and 
more at peace with the world than he had done since the 
scare on the Azores-Bermuda leg. 

They had their coffee in the ante-room. Aztec masks 
scowled down from the white painted walls. Someone had 
left the radio on, rather quietly, and there was a background 
of Cuban rhumbas. Through the open windows came the 
smell of the fruit trees and the grass in the orchard that 
someone had cut that day. 

“D’you take sugar in your coffee?” 

“Two lumps, Libby,” he said. 

He saw her pale arms and shoulders against the black 
clinging dress that subtly underlined every curve of her 
body and every movement that she made. The skirt flared 
out below her hips, and as she brought the coffee over to 
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him, her thin legs made the fabric rustle and swing and 
catch the light. 

“Isn’t this blissful?” she said, as she sat beside him on the 
sofa. “If this is flying, why- on e'lrth didn’t I think of it 
earlier ?” 

He laughed and asked her,“Didn’t you find it rather hard 
work? You have to be on your feet a lot.” 

“Don’t’iell anyone,” she said, “but I slept a good deal of 
the way on the long leg.” 

There was a little pause, “Whr;t about nearly having to 
land in the middle of the Allant' '?” 

She looked up at him and smiled. “I wondered rather 
sleepily what it waL all about. But I knew you’d be doing the 
right thing. So I wasn’t worried in the least.” 

Such- a complete trust rather touched him. Maybe there 
was more in this girl than he’d reckoned. He’d realised that 
she was pretty and pleasant and fun, but suddenly he felt 
quite tender towards her. They were drin’:ing Pisco, a 
South American spirit distilled from grape skins. It seemed 
very natural to start talking life histories. 

He told her about his life in the Air Force. Melanie was 
part of him not meant for anyone else to hear. And she told 
him ^he usual sort of story he’d have expected a new 
stewardess to have. Her father was a doctor: she was the 
only child: her mother didn’t want her to fly, but her 
secretarial job was dull : she had, when she was only eighteen, 
been engaged to an R.A.F. fighter pilot who’d been killed. 
She told it quite simply and rather sweetly, cupping her 
face in her hands. She had taken off her shoes and her 
painted toes curled up and down inside her nylons as if to 
punctuate her sentences. 

“This Pisco is pretty potent, isn’t it?” she said. “I’m 
beginning to feel I’ve known you all my life. And that’s bad.” 
As she turned her head suddenly to look out on the quiet 
clear night, her cheek lightly brushed over Leeming’s. It 
was cool and soft. He was surprised how the slight contact 
excited him. 

The silence between them went on for minutes. Then she 
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said she felt cold. She went upstairs to fetch a cardigan, 
while he closed the windows. When she came down again 
with a pink wool creation now over the black and gold 
frills, she looked like a wife^, home again after the ball. 
She came back over to the sofa and smiled down at 
him. 

“You’re rather peculiar, aren’t you, Michael?” she said 
softly. 

Leeming was aware that those words were dangerous. 
An intimacy seemed to have grown tip rapidly between 
them out of which he i^ould nave easily retreated into 
flippancy. There was a siience while he tried to make up 
his mind what to do. Then he Said, “Why?” 

“Because you treat me with such elaborate casualne^.” 

“I don’t see that’s anything peculiar.” 

“It is to me. It’s so elaborate. Makes everything tar 
plainer.” 

“Makes wluit plainer?” he asked her. 

“That you’re attracted to me,” she said. 

Now that the words were out, and he had neither laughed 
it off nor denied it, Leeming felt almost relieved. The sweet 
light worthless femininity that haloed her whole body he 
•iiad noticed a% soon as he talked to her on the aeroplane, 
just out of Lorftlon. It was so very much of no consequence 
that for an inexplicable reason it was interesting. Her little 
effusive gay gestures had amused him in Bermuda. And the 
only thing that was really surprising was the fact that, given 
the first favourable opportunity, she had brought things to a 
head like this, as though it had been obvious to her for 
years. He looked at the blue eyes, ordered by her instincts 
now to be solemn, and said rather lamely and without much 
conviction, “Any man’s attracted to a girl when he’s far 
from home and on his own with her. Especially in a place 
like this.” 

“Not you,” she said definitely. “Don’t pretend to be like 
that, because you’re not. There’s something. God knows 
what it is. But it’s there all right.” 

“I didn’t realise you studied men so intensely, Libby.” 
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“Oh yes,” she said and smiled. “It’s the only thing I know 
anything about. I can’t talk to you about books or politics 
or religion. But I know my men when 1 see them.” 

Leeming searched his min-*! trying to find a reason for all 
this, as they sat looking at each other. He had left Melanie 
perfectly happy. Everything was exactly as it should be at 
Fairoaks. To talk to any girl like this had never entered his 
head bclfTre. And yet already, to the little tempting tune 
that she had been nlaying all evening, he was beginning to 
dance the first accompanving steps. Surprised and half- 
suspicious, he wondered if she w 3 deliberately leading him 
on out of a spirit of pure devilry. 

“You look woriied,” she said at last. “There’s no need 
to be. You attract me, too. I liked you the minute 1 saw you 
on the aircraft.” 

“It was as simple as that, was it, Libby?” 

“These things are always simple.” She put out her hand 
to cover his. He felt the coldness of the soft thin-boned 
fingers. He smiled at her uncertainly. “Are you like this 
with all the men you meet, Libby?” 

“Not unless 1 have to,” she answered promptly. “With 
you, there’s all your captain’s dignity and your husband’s^^ 
scruples to be got around. I knew you’d say^nothing at all. 
Not this whole evening, v/hile we’re alone together. Not 
throughout the entire trip. Not any time. So I took my pride 
in my hands, and did your work for you.” 

She put her arm over his, and as her face drew near, and 
he saw the redness of her mouth open slightly just before 
they kissed, she asked softly, “Don’t you think I’ve done it 
well?” 


Later, when the house was quiet, she went into his room, 
dawdling, letting her big skirt swing to and fro with a rustle, 
her heels hammering the stone floor with little clicks till 
they were muffled by the rug round his bed. With elaborate 
concern, she tended her dress lest it be crushed as she 
sat down on the coverlet. It was such a feminine, futile 
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action, as though to preserve a bubble from bursting, or a 
meringue from crumbling, that he took a large handful of 
the net and the lace of the frock and crumpled it deliber- 
ately shapeless. 

He looked at the creased fabric in his hand, surprised at 
the senseless gesture — one that was alien to his whole 
character. The ebb and flow of his desires had never risen 
beyond the efficient breakwaters that a strict moral up- 
bringing and a faint natural distaste for over-indulgence had 
provided. But now, a powerful urgency swept over him, 
engulfing every barrier of I'Tuplc or of fear, like the danger- 
ous high-water of a swollen spring tide. 

He felt no tenderness for Libfcy now.^lt was a hot battle 
and one that he had to win. Somehow all his troubles-and 
irritations which had been put to sleep so comforttfbly just 
before he came out on this trip woke up and bawled their 
heads off for attention, like a creche full of hungry children. 
The uncertaiifly of his Job, the bleak future when he was loo 
old or not fit enough to fly, money troubles, family troubles, 
difficulties with Mclanig and trying to keep the peace at 
Fairoaks, the tremendous effort to control his fears during 
the fire on Easy, Zebra, they were all in some strange way 
represented by Libby’s body. Conquer it, and he conquered 
them all. 

Her perfume filled the little space where they were locked 
together with tropical flowers. The bed was a darkened 
jungle, and Libby herself a white wild animal that threatened 
his life. Her small arms twisted round his neck with a 
strength that bit into his skin. The insistence of her body 
taunted and inflamed him. Like a white-hot torch, it 
touched off desires that had remained invisible inside him, 
which now leapt up, alight and alive. 

And afterwards, when he lay back quietly in a brief 
illusionary peace, not yet ready to look the consequences 
of this stupid reversal of everything he had been before 
square in the face, he could notice the rubble around him 
with a cool detachment. The girl with her eyes closed and 
her body not moving, the rumpled bed, her clothes in un- 
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tidy puddles all round the room. One of her high heeled 
shoes still stood straight, as though it had been stopped 
dead on its way to the window. But the other had keeled 
over and lay drunkenly on i^.^ <iidc.by the door. 

Then gradually it grew on him that he owned this scene. 
This was now part of his life, a coloured slide for the magic 
lantern of his memory to hold for ever. Now the short sweet 
satisfacti^i was over, the swift recession of the tide un- 
covered once more the barrif.’* of his fears and scruples, 
which rose in huge conventional .'iccusation above a bleak 
and empty waste. 

Libby stirred and sat up. “Give me a cigarette, liehling,'^ 
she said. He fished around ifi his coat to produce one for this 
now smiling contented conscienceless creature. 

“I’a .10 idea you could be so brutal, darling.” She stroked 
his face alTcctionately with the tips of her fingers. Before he 
could think of someting to say that would suggest, not too 
ungraciously, that she go back to her own ro^m, the sound 
of gravel crumbling under big rubber wheels came in 
through the open window. Twin Ijeadlamps made a zebra 
pattern across the black ceiling, the light being chased by 
the darkness till it disappeared into the corners. 

“They’re back,” Libby said, “Must hav J.iifook at them.’ 
She jumped out of bed, collected her shdfes and walked 
across the cold stone floor to the window. She looked like a 
white shadow against the dark wall. As she peeped through 
the curtains, a little of the light outside crept on to her as 
she stood there, her nudity emphasised so especially by 
being propped up on those huge high heels. 

She giggled softly as she looked. “They’re getting out 
now. Rather raucous good-byes. It must have been quite a 
party.” 

“Come away from the window, for God’s sake, Libby. 
They’ll see you.” 

In answer, she seemed to pull the curtains further open. 

“Or hear you,” he said. 

“Don’t worry so. Of course they won’t. It’s fun to watch 
them like this.” 
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“They’ll be up here in a minute.” 

“They won’t come into your room. They may knock me 
up, I suppose. But I doubt it. Not at this time. It’s past one 
o’clock.” 

They listened together to the noises in the corridor, the 
opening and shutting of doors, the good nights, water 
running, teeth being cleaned, the little sor ids of five men 
in five different rooms moving around, urdwsing and 
folding their clothes and getting into bed. Libby stood by the 
window sill, leaning against the wall, c^ccasionally looking 
out at the stars and the shadowy landscape of the hills. 
They stayed as they were, like figures suddenly made into 
stone, for about ten minutes, »id then alt was quite quiet 
again. 

“Come over here, Libby,” Lccming whispered And 
don’t make too much noise. Drewitt’s next door. The walls 
aren't very thick.” 

She glided pver soundlessly and sat beside him, stroking 
his hair and smiling. Grudgingly he admired and envied 
this airy insouciance. She was just the same flippant, 
inconsequential girl as sne had been when he first saw her. 

“You do worry, don’t you?” she whispered. “You’re 
feeling you \Yafit to be a good boy again now, aren’t 
you?” 

Somewhere behind the wall, Drewitt’s snore started up, 
gentle but insistent. Libby started to laugh quietly. “Funny 
to hear a lot of men going to bed at the same time,” she 
said. “It’s all very quick isn’t it? Women would have 
chattered for hours. And now, in no lime at all, all the 
crew are asleep. Quite oblivious of the fact that I’m sitting 
on your bed with nothing on at all. Except my shoes, of 
course. But you can’t count those.” 


Next morning, Libby sailed into breakfast, late as ever. 
She wore a bright cotton frock of girlish pink. She said, 
“Good morning, everyone,” picked up her napkin and 
spread it like a little white apron over her neat lap. Then she 
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looked at Leeming. She smiled, “Good morning. Captain.” 
The words carried with them the same little aura of breath- 
less respect. 

Everything was just as it ha^ alwa^^s been throughout that 
trip. The crew went on finishing their toast and marmalade. 
Libby started on her grapefruit. 

“Certainly missed something last night, Libby,” Draper 
said. 

Remembering now through the headache that hung over 
his forehead like a too tight, helmet, Drewitt glared at ker. 
“Where the hell were you?*We v^ited. . . .” 

She smiled sweetly. “Down in the town. I forgot the time. 
Silly of me!” 

Mollified by her apparent penitence, Drewitt said, “It was 
some party!” Then he added as a free piece of kindly advice: 
“The trouble with you, Libby — you’ve ^ot no sense c^time. 
Always late, always late.” 

“I know,” she said, “I’m sorry. Je suis impo^dhle.'' 

But to Leeming’s gratified surprise, she wasn’t so im- 
possible as she made herself out tc; be. For the remaining 
two days of their stay in Panama, her behaviour towards 
him was above reproach. She had a drijik or two with^ 
him in the evening. Once, they went for a walk together into 
the hot, tin-roofed town. But she talked always of casual 
things, gazed at shop windows, admired the dry flowers 
in the park, and damned the heat. She never mentioned a 
word about her brand-new relationship with him. 

Neither did Leeming. 

He took the home-bound service out of Tocumen airport 
on Thursday. Twelve hours later he handed it over to 
Kelston in Bermuda. The aircraft was Easy Zebra. In the 
Operations Oilice he saw Mark supervising his Flight Plan 
to the Azores. “Any snags on the aircraft, Mike?” Kelston 
asked him. 

“None. She’s going well.” Leeming was feeling tired. 
Partly from the trip, partly from the thought of two days in 
Bermuda with Libby close beside him. 

Mark, on the other hand, looked pleased. He was 
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humming a catchy little tune, as bright as the daylight 
outside. 

Listening to him, Leeming said with aggrieved dis- 
approval, “What’s the Jiappy^Iittle song?” 

“It’s a Czech folk song. I rather like it. Sort of gets into 
your head.” 

“Anyway . . . you seem on top of the world.” 

Kelston smiled. “Sure. Look at that.” He pointed to his 
Flight Plan. “Forty knot wind behind us all the way at 
19, poo. Less than an eight hour flight. 

Leeming glanced at l^e miV folder with its pictorial 
drawings of the forecast weather from Bermuda to the 
Azores. “Pretty big build-ups fhund Ffi'rty West,” he said. 
“That front looks like being a nasty one.” 

Kelston shrugged his shoulders. “Not too bad.” 

Leeming said thinly: “Of course. . . I’d forgotten. Must all 
seem a bit tin-pot after your hurricane.” 

Kelston se/*med not to have heard him. He just went on 
humming, tapping the time of the tune on the desk with his 
long fingers. 

As the crew car wouna slowly round the frequent bends 
in the road to Hamilton, Leeming was thinking to himself 
*that everythirg*^ you ever heard these days had to be 
seasoned with' more than a pinch of salt. Here was Kelston, 
for instance, trying to make out that the reason for his 
obviously ecstatic good humour was a short trip across the 
Atlantic. When all along, the real reason was a girl who 
taught him Czech folk songs, picnicked with him in the 
Captain’s Room at the Carreras, and led him a gay old 
dance through hell and high water. 
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Like a massive dog coming out of the water, Easy Zebra 
nosed out of the wet black cloud into the clear night, and 
shook herself all over before settling down steadily to an 
unaccustomed smoothness. Ahead of her, San Miguel’s 
conical hills stood out against the paler patte.n of the sky. 
Kelston watched the little scatter of lights all over them 
gradually thickening till they merged, into the one huge gltow 
of Ponta Delgada. 

He was thinking that this sudden view qf the island was^^ 
like the coming of Karena into his life. As^an individual 
example of a confused generation, up to a tew weeks ago 
everything about him had been conventional and expected. 
The constant movement from one part of the world to 
another quietened the vague dissatisfactions, and concealed 
from his conscious mind the emptiness of his existence. He 
had not gone too deeply, perhaps on purpose, into the 
supposed rocks on which his life was built — the theologians 
too hoarse from shouting each other down, too busy 
stretching their shrinking creeds to meet the demands of 
scientific discovery to preach the impossible simplicity of 
Christ: the State caught up in a whirlpool of expedient 
circles, winning a war that lost the reason for their first 
entering it, now changing allies and enemies as though 
politics was a children’s game of Cowboys and Indians: 
morals, laws, the structure of society largely dependent on 
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the position of the sun over the various lands of the earth — 
how much of what grew where and at what time. 

On this same day in November, ten years ago, he had 
been providing a rada^^ air-e^ort for a small task-force off 
the enemy-occupied north Norwegian coast, when one of 
the destroyers had been caught and crippled in a minefield. 
If was a pitch black night, with an icy sea running before 
a gale-force wind. A second destroyer had pluffged to her 
help, only to hit three mines and immediately sink beside 
her A cruiser with the Senior Naval OITicer on board 
repeatedly tried to reafh th^ survivor, but was badly 
damaged by a mine under her bows. Only just seaworthy, 
she steamed out of the dange/'area to^join the rest of the 
task-force. While Kelston circled, he read the last message 
from the retreating cruiser to the destroyer below hfin. The 
light flashed out to spell m the seaman’s crisp Biblical 
English: “I clearly cannot help you. May your God stand 
fast beside you.” Just after dawn, he watched the stricken 
solitary ship turn her guns as though they were eyes up into 
the sky, and sink with qll hands. 

Not God — but your God. That was the touchstone to 
judge every decision and incident in a man’s life. For in the 
'^end, there wus no help to be expected, except from the 
individual GoB that made up the inward strength of the man. 
That was the only ground to build a life on, a foundation 
that was separately made by each person, for the structure 
and safety of which he was responsible only to himself. 
After that truth was recognised, came the peace of finally 
emerging from uncertainty and doubt. 

And now, after they had landed, the calm of the night 
was everywhere in the island like a physical manifestation 
of his own present tranquillity. Already he could feel a 
consciousness of Karena’s presence, as he waited for the 
crew-transport to close the six mile gap that still lay between 
them. 

When the car eventually grunted through the gates, she 
was waiting as she always did, just outside the glare of the 
hotel entrance. None of the excitement showed in the 
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composed gravity of her face. Blinded by the lights, she 
peered a little, watching the dark silhouettes extricate 
themselves from the crowded crew car. When she had seen 
him, she walked slowly down, the st'^ps and quietly put her 
hand in his. 

As he followed her through the lighted doorway, he knew 
that she had heard the little, not-quite-well-enough- 
suppressetf^murmur of int '.rest from the crew. Her back was 
straightcr, she held her head higher, and her spikey heels 
dug slowly and deliberate V into the thick pile of the carpet 
as she walked over to the reJeptio'^ office. 

Pancini was on duty in the office, and Kelston could see 
Mr Agostino, the manager of the Carreras, at the back of 
the room, poring over a ledger. Before the key of the 
Captain’s Room had been handed over, Mr Agostino 
suddenly snapped the ledger closed and came beaming up 
to the desk. “But Captain Kelston,” he bowed. “Captain, 
this is a pleasure. Always a pleasure.” His eyes flickered 
from Kelston’s face, over to Karena and back again. “And 
dinner? You will be tired.” The la;-ge liquid brown eyes 
became solemn with a little act of pretended persuasion. 
“Dinner in the Captain’s Room? Pedro will bring it. In 
an hour? Two?” He waited expectantly for’lCelston to take 
up his cue. 

“That would be nice. In about an hour.” Kelston nodded 
gravely. There were more bows, more smiles. Again the 
high heels moved deliberately across the carpet, but this 
time more lightly and happily, for at the desk behind them 
there were friends. Mark and Karena climbed slowly up the 
wide shallow staircase, turned automatically down the 
long corridor and stopped outside the Captain’s Room. 
Their eyes met, clung for a moment and slid away again. 

He watched her as she walked into the room, waited for 
her to turn so that he could hold a picture in his mind of 
that first look. He knew it well, but each time just as at 
present it came to him with a fresh clarity, a new apprecia- 
tion of its beauty, its tenderness and its love. Then he 
followed her and quietly closed the door behind them. 
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Mr Agostino’s dinner had, as usual, been enough to 
feed the whole crew — the chicken, the fresh local pineapple, 
the wine. Karena ate sparingly and daintily, but the meal 
lasted so long because they Ijardly stopped talking. When- 
ever he was with her, their tho'ughts touched off one another 
in a powder trail of talk and little puffs of laughter. 

Karena stirred her coffee slowly and deliberately, and 
then looking across the table at him, she asked^'^^What is 
it, Mark? Tell me. What’s the matter?” Her voice was 
as quiet and gentle as usual, but underlining it was a firm 
insistence as though she, ‘'poke from real knowledge. 

“Tell you what, Karena?” He hedged, unwilling to 
break the brief magic spell of rlappinejs, to talk of separa- 
tion, to admit the bitter sea. Her mouth was still grave, but 
a faint deepening of the little laughter lines around her 
eyes acknowledged his evasion, smiled at it tenderly, and 
dismissed it. 

“Tell me what’s troubling you.” Her voice lilted up and 
down sadly and gladly at the same time. He felt the nearness 
of her, her knowledge ^of him, her strength and her pitiful 
vulnerability. He stumbled, trying to sound more hopeful 
than he felt. 

“There’s serne talk.” He paused, and shot her a steady 
look to emphasise his point. “Only talk. Nothing more. It’s 
not decided. In fact . . .” 

“Yes. Go on.” Her hands rose and fell before him like 
two white birds. 

“That they may . . .” 

“May not let you stay here?” She finished the sentence 
slowly for him. Only her quick half-hopeful look that begged 
denial, revealed her thoughts. Then as he nodded, she said, 
“I understand.” 

She lit a cigarette, absorbed in the small action, before 
asking him, “Just you? Do the others still stay?” 

“Oh Lord, no,” he laughed. “It’s not that. Not because of 
us. Just speeding up the service. Cutting down costs.” 

“Will it happen, do you think? Isn’t it too far to fly? 
With no sleep?” 
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“I don’t think it’ll happen. It is too far. I’ve told them 
that.” 

She grinned at him, half laughing, half serious. “Then it 
won’t happen. Not if you’ve told th^m. They’ll listen.” 

“Oh, they listen all right.” ^He smiled wryly at her. “But 
there’s no evidence that they actually hear.” 

She lay back among the cushions of the sofa. Her face 
was shad^^ved, and though he could feel her eyes, their 
expression was hidden under the half-closed lids. “If they 
did . . . when woulu4hey stop it? Soon? In a few weejjs? 
Or a few months?” 

He thought for a moment. “It ^ould take a bit of time, 
I should think.” 

“So it wouldn’t be next trip? Or the one after?” 

“My dear,” he said gently, “I’m only guessing. I can’t 
guarantee anything. But I don’t think it would be.” 

“Then,” she said looking into the fire — th<i light from 
the uneven flames showing the little smile arqund her full 
mouth, high-lighting the delicate planes of her cheeks — “I 
won’t worry very much. Not if it doesn’t happen too soon.” 

The smile deepened and spread. Sfie peeped at him out of 
the corners of her eyes. “I, too, have something to tell you. 
But mine . . .” she broke off, and fumbled &in the rather' 
shabby handbag. “Mine,” she repeated, dragging out an 
envelope and waving it in front of him, “is good.” Then she 
sighed. “At least 1 think it is.” 

He looked from her face to the paper with the official 
Foreign Office heading. In the stilted language of officialdom 
it acknowledged her application for a visa. It enclosed a 
form to be completed. 

He could hear her quick breathing. “Don’t you see, 
Mark, last lime it was no. Just that. And now . . . well, 
now, oh, anything might happen! They might let me have 
it straight away. I could get a job. We’d be together. Not 
just ftr a few hours. But for days and days. Years. A whole 
lifetime, Mark.” 

“Don’t build too much on it, darling,” he said soberly, 
“It’s not very definite. You’re not there yet.” 
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“I know.” She still smiled. “But when it’s been No, No, 
No . . . all the way along. Well, just one not No, one ‘I’m 
considering’ seems like a royal welcome. And now, especially 
now.” 

She held out her hahd foi 'the letter and stowed it care- 
fully in her bag. She patted it lovingly. “I have a feeling, 
Mark, that very soon we’ll be together. Not just for these 
few hours snatched in passing. But really togethe^i. Always.” 

She pulled his hand over and kissed it and rubbed it up 
and down her check. He watched the .^(relight flicker on her 
black hair, momentarily fillin[,\it with little golden sparks. 
She looked at his face, pC*^.dcring the things that had gone to 
make up this individual so irtxprcssijbly dear. A separate 
person, yet so much a part of her own being. 

For the brief time that remained of the evening, she went 
on imagining aloud a picture of their life together. Her plans 
were so vivjd and so longed for that they merged with her 
dreams as she lay asleep beside him. They were the first 
things she tliought of when she opened her eyes next morn- 
ipg. And then she saw the blue and gilt clock on the mantel- 
piece, its two hands merged into one at half-past six. As she 
watched them, they separated. Each tick drew them further 
apart till they^furmed a sharp arrow-head pointing upwards. 
When they were stretched wide open he would be called. 
Then they w^ould once more draw tantalisingly closer to each 
other. But before they joined together again, he would be 
gone. 

Careful not to wake him, she got up and dressed. She 
put on his bath. She started packing the brown case that 
now she knew so well. All the time, above her, the clock 
ticked away. She was conscious of every second that it 
struck, aware of the almost indistinguishable sweep of the 
arms away from each other. Though she did not once look 
up into its face, she knew when they were farthest apart. 
There was no need for the knock on the door, the loud “Past 
seven o’clock, sir!” the hotel porter called out. 

Mark stirred. He sat up in bed and shouted at the man, 
“All right, thank you. I’m awake.” 
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Then he put out his arms for her. She walked across 
the room to him. Her body bent over his, her face pressed 
hard against his cheek. It seemed so simple. She held I 'm 
so tightly, no one could ever take him away from her. 

“You should have wakened me, Xarena.” 

“There was no need. Nearly everything’s ready now.” 

Together as they lay there, she felt his heart beating 
against hcf own and she said to herself: “My true love has 
my heart, and 1 have his.” But aloud to him she said, “Your 
bath is ready. Hurryiup, Mark. Or the water will be cold.” 

And she took her arms av ay from him. It was she herself, 
after all, who had let him go. 

“Oh, well.” He stretched and turned his legs over the 
side of the bed. “Here we go again,” he said ruefully. “Seems 
I’ve only just arrived.” 

He collected his clothes and walked across the carpet to 
the bathroom in his bare feet. Karena was putting away 
the last of his things into the bag when she heard the 
scrunch of tyres on the drive outside. Looking out of the 
window, she saw the crew car’s thick blue back poking out 
of the hotel portico. “It’s not there,” she said to herself. 
“It’s not there.” She closed her eyes and looked again. 

“The transport is waiting,” she called out to him. “Mark, 
do hurry. Please hurry.” 

“I am hurrying,” he shouted back. Five minutes later, 
he came back into the room, washed and shaved, wearing 
his uniform. His brown hair, tousled such a short time ago, 
was now neatly brushed and parted. 

“Better be going, I suppose,” he said. It w'as the little 
casual words that were so ditlicult to say. “You won’t be too 
lonely?” 

“Of course not.” 

“And it won’t be long. Three days . . . four days.” 

For a few minutes more, with everything packed and 
read> for leaving, they stayed close to each other, not 
moving or saying anything, letting the peace of the room 
flood over them. Then a porter arrived to collect the bags. 
They followed him along the corridor, back down the 
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stairs out to the transport. The whole crew had been waiting. 
They watched Mark put his arms round Karena and hold 
her close to him. 

“Bye, Karena.” 

“Good-bye, Mark. Til see you soon.” 

“Soon.” 

His shoes clattered on the steel steps. He signalled to the 
driver. The engine started. The transport moj^sd away. 
He waved through the window, a brief movement of his 
hand — disappearing, it seemed, almost -as soon as it began. 

Karena felt her face ache w "h the effort of keeping up 
her smile. Once through fk-e hotel gates, the crew car turned 
on to the road, out of her sight. She^could still hear the 
sound of its engine. Then that too faded away. All she had 
left were the deep tyre marks in the muddy pool by her feet 
to tell her that it was ever there at all. 

She walked back to the Captain’s Room. Already the 
maid had di^sted and tidied it. The bed was made up, its 
coverlet neatly spread over it. The furniture now looked a 
little more faded, a little too stilted. She collected her few 
things and tucked them away in her bright coloured Lisbon 
basket. 

For some time after she was ready to go, she stood by the 
window, looking out at the glitter of the empty daylight. 
She was still standing there when there was a knock at the 
door. A porter opened it. Looking round, she saw a blue 
uniform. Momentarily she imagined he had somehow 
returned, and she caught her breath with excitement. Then 
two hot-brown eyes looked at her from a plump pale face. 
The south-bound captain had arrived. 

The porter said apologetically, “This is Captain Feather- 
stone’s room, Miss Karena.” 

“Of course. I’m sorry. I didn’t think you’d be here so 
soon.” 

“This is a special service. Just to Bermuda and fcack. 
We’re having a rest before going on to-night.” 

“I see.” 

The two of them came inside. The pilot gave the porter a 
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five escudo piece. Left alone with the girl, Featherstone 
said stiffly, “I’m sorry if I disturbed you.” 

“But you didn’t. I was just going.” 

She collected her basket a,nd went out into the corridor. 
The door closed behind her. 

As she walked slowly away, she could hear the little 
movements; the opening of a suitcase, the squeak of a 
cupboard door, the sound of two taps filling a bath. The 
man inside was making his preparations for the next fourteen 
hours that would be his share of life in the Captain’s Ropm. 
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THE END OF THE NORTH-WEST QUADRANT 
November 27th-Decembe^ 20th 


ONE • 

After a surprisingly quiet two days in Bermuda. Leeming 
followed Kelston back hon e to England. Things were by 
no means as bad as he had expected. That’s what comes, hie 
thought to himself, of having too much imagination. 

Libby exercised a most gratifying discretion when he was 
with her. Now and then, at meals, she touched his hand as 
though by accident, and at the San Miguel night-stop, she 
kissed him good night (but quite primly), on the landing 
where her roem was. But in public, he was still (breath- 
lessly) “Captain Leeming.” And though in private he was 
liebling, cheri and Michael darling, it was all theory and no 
practice. 

By the time he touched down at London Airport, his 
mind was lulled into believing the incident in Panama was 
just an isolated emotional storm that had now disappeared 
completely from the map of his make-up. One of those odd, 
out-of-character, unexpected occurrences that could not 
possibly ever happen again. 

After clearing Customs, the rest of the crew went to their 
homes. It was then that Libby said, flicking her cigarette 
on to the Operations Room linoleum with a deft wiggle of 
the long black holder, “I’ll work the roster so I’m out with 
you next time, c/zm.” 

She smiled. Before he had time to continue the discussion, 
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she moved away from him behind the unassailable moat of 
being in earshot of other people. 

Dully, he watched her meet a friend, cadge a lift to 
London, and disappear abruptly with a gay wave of the 
hand and a, “Thank you lor a very nice trip. Captain 
Leeming.” 

Mr Veitch found him by the alphabetical cubby-holes of 
the Line’! mail box, looking in a dazed way at an instruction 
that his new uniform was ready for a fitting at the tailor’s. 

“Hello, Michael,’ he said very affably. “Heard you hid a 
bit of trouble.” 

“Yes,” Leeming said. “Yes.” 

“Not pleasant. fact, damned unpleasant. But you 
certainly seem to have put up a good show , . . getting the 
thing out.” He lowered his voice to a whisper, “Don’t tell 
anyone, but I’ve recommended you for a commendation 
from the Company.” 

Leeming’s face brightened a little. 

“Seems to have been one of those million to one chances,” 
Veitch went on. “What d’you think?” The anxious lines 
in his face were well hidden behind the cheerful chubby 
smile. 

“Well . . . we’ve never had anything like it Lefore.” 

“No. All the same, it’s worrying. The engineers have 
recommended a complete re-routing of the electrical wiring 
away from the hydraulic pipe lines.” 

“So 1 heard.” 

“Quite a job, Michael. Over a week’s work on each 
aircraft. I’ve discussed it with the Company Chief Engineer. 
We’re going to do it, of course. But we can’t do the lot at 
the same time. After all, no other Marlborough we know of 
has had the same trouble.” 

Leeming was still trying to make up his mind whether 
or not he wanted to see Libby Challoner on his next 
trip.* 

Most of him shuddered at the thought. And yet. . . . 

“What we’re going to do, Michael,” Mr Veitch was 
saying, “is to get the job done on each aircraft at its next 
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Check Four. Kill two birds with one stone, so to speak. 
They’re doing Easy Dog now.” 

“Seems reasonable,” Leeming said. The incident with 
Easy Zebra seemed faf away, now, over and done with, 
unlike this new spectre, rising on his horizon. It was 
evident that in Libby’s mind, anyway, their relationship 
had by no means terminated. She obviously did not regard 
the incident in Panama as a solitary flight of madness. 

“And yet, Michael,” Mr Veitch leaned towards him 
confidentially. “When 1 told Kelston a couple of days ago, 
he went up into the air. Though -he’s never had any trouble 
like it. Said all the aircrah; should be done immediately.” 

“Yes,” said Leeming, absently. “At^ Bermuda, I rather 
got the idea he expected something of the sort.” 

“But that would mean closing down the Line!” Mr 
Veitch pointed out. 

The extra 'week at home which that implied suddenly 
seemed unimportant. All Leeming said was: “Not very good 
for business.” 

“Exactly. And at a time like this, too. Of all times.” 

Veitch hesitated. Only that morning he had had final 
details of the coi]tract with the Panama Government for the 
express Mid-Atlantic service. The necessary papers now 
lay signed, sealed and delivered in the Chairman’s safe. 
Then he added, “When we’re doing so well.” 

“Quite,” Leeming said. “Certainly getting better loads.” 

Veitch became much more confidential. “Between you and 
me, Michael,” he went on, “1 think Kelston’s a bit upset. You 
see, I took your advice. The night-stop in the Azores comes 
out at the end of the week. The Chairman’s very pleased. In 
fact everyone’s pleased . . . except Kelston.” 

Veitch looked at the pilot’s face. He was searching for 
some reassuring sign that he’d done the right thing. 

All he saw was polite but preoccupied woodenness. He 
sighed to himself. It was always the same. He was coming 
to the conclusion that pilots had their chain of thought 
severed every time they elevated themselves above the earth. 
It took some time before they could link it up again. 
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“But you can understand why Kelston’s not pleased,” 
he suggested. 

All he got in return from Leeming was an indistinct little 
nod. 

“You went right through last trip.” Veitch’s voice sounded 
a little irritable. After all, the whole idea of no night-stop 
in the Azores had come from this unenthusiastic man stand- 
ing beside him. “You didn’t feel tired ?” With an exasperated 
attempt at a lead, he added, “Or did you?” 

“Well ... we started at night instead of the morning. 
That makes a lot of difference.” . 

“Yes, yes. I agree with you. But you had an emergency. 
And in spite of such long nours on duty, you did the right 
thing.” He was trying very hard to prove his point. Es- 
pecially to himself. 

“We got there,” Leeming said. “That’s the main thing. 
Getting there.” 

Mr Veitch asked again, “Did you feel tired?” 

“I was a bit tired,” Leeming said vaguely. “Not much.” 

Not a great deal of help, Mr Veitch reflected. Still the 
man had flown all the way from the Azores that day. You 
had to make allowances. 

“You found it all right though?” 

Leeming seemed to stir himself up a little. “Oh, yes,” he 
said. “I’ve told you before. It’s the sensible thing.” 

A short silence fell between them while the Line Manager 
thanked God for a definite answer. Then he said suddenly, 
“Sad business.” There was no need to identify the particular 
business to which he was specifically referring. 

Leeming’s eyes gave a brand-new flicker of interest. 

“Yes,” he said. “I hear his wife’s left him.” 

Veitch nodded. “Can’t blame her.” 

“No. Still seems rather a pity. Might have worked out all 
right in the end.” 

“f doubt it. I very much doubt it.” Veitch moved his 
head rapidly from side to side as though he was trying to 
shake the whole sad business right out of it. “All the same 
. . . wish we could do something about it.” 
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That sentiment of Veitch’s stuck fast in Leeming’s 
consciousness as he took the bus back to Charfield, Some- 
body ought to do something about it. Somebody should 
point out to Kelston hrw mucjh he was ruining his life. He 
and Veronica should be helped to a reconciliation. But 
people were too busy with their own affairs, too selfish. 
With a wry smile, he remembered that selfish was the 
adjective that Melanie had used on him. He’d shown her 
how wrong she was once. This second time, he’d show her 
he Could think of others, well outside the family circle. As 
the bus jogged down the OQuntr^- lanes, his mind, which had 
been filled to the brim with the Libby business, became 
suddenly and blessedly preoccupied ins'iead with Kelston’s 
affair in the Azores. 

After Melanie’s ecstatic welcome home, all at once he fell 
thoughtful. 

“What’s the matter, darling?” she asked him. “Tired?” 

“Not specially . . . just thinking.” 

“What about, Michael?” She had immediately jumped to 
thetonclusion that so??iiething had happened on the aero- 
plane. Michael never told her anything fexcept that every 
trip was “a goo/d trip.” It would as soon occur to him to 
mention any tiding about the fire to Melanie as tell her about 
his hectic night in Panama with Libby Challoner. 

He said to her, “D’you remember you told me I only 
thought about myself? Never about other people?” 

She came over to him and gave a cheerful hug, “Oh, that. 
Don’t take any notice of that. I was just in a state.” 

“No . . . not altogether. You were quite right.” 

“Come to that, everybody’s selfish.” 

He nodded. “That’s what I’ve been thinking. Look at this 
Kelston affair, for instance. Nobody’s lifted a finger to help 
Mark and Veronica try to sort the thing out. All anyone’s 
done is gossip.” 

“But what could anybody do? They wouldn’t know where 
to start.” 

He looked across at her gravely, “The least one can do is 
try.” 
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Who's going to try, Michael?” 

Suddenly his eyes became so solemn, they looked as 
though they had just perceived the whole horrifying con- 
fusions and mistakes that inake up the world’s case-history. 
“I am,” he said. ‘7’m goi'ig to tiy.” 


Normally, the day after a trip, Melanie spoiled Michael 
Leeming by giving him his breakfast in bed. But this time 
he forestalled her. 7e was up at half-past six. He gave the 
children their breakfast, h^elanie’s he brought in to hef on 
the best visitor’s tray. 

She stretched oi^ a cos}', affectionate hand to grasp his. 
“What’s got into you, Michael?” 

“I want to be off early.” 

“Off?” A puzzled frown settled on her white forehead. 
“Off where?” 

“I told you last night, Melanie. I’m going to see Mark 
Kelston.” 

“But, this is the first day of your stand-off! And you’ve 
only got a week in, anyway, Michdel.” 

“I know, I know. But I think he’ll work the roster to 
get obt^traightaway. The night-stop comjs out at the end 
of the week. He’ll be able to see her outbounl Probably for 
the last time.” 

“What on earth d’you expect to do?” 

“Nobody’s actually told him what a mess he’s making. 
I don’t think he realises.” 

“Realises what?” 

Michael hesitated. “How much the crews talk,” he said. 

“If I know Mark, I don’t suppose he cares. And now 
Veronica’s left him, it’s too late to start patching anyway.” 

“I don’t agree. Veronica may have left him — but she 
won’t give him a divorce. Shows she still wants him.” 

‘Wou think it does?” 

He nodded vigorously. “Certainly I do. And now the 
night-stop’s coming out, it’s the best time to do something. 
He’ll hardly be able to see anything of this Karena woman.” 
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“Have you got his address?” 

“I’ll get it from the Company.” 

Melanie started to toy with bacon and fried tomatoes, 
saying nothing. 

“You don’t seem ple!ised,” le said. 

“It’s your first day at home. I’d been hoping ” 

“But Melanie, it’s always you who says more should 
be done for other people.” 

She looked at the boyish anxiety on his face, and wrinkled 
up her nose in a smile at him. “I’m just a bit surprised, that’s 
all.!^nd I think it’s no good int^’;fering.” 

“Who said anything abv^ut interfering? I’m just giving 
an outside opinion. I dare say hr’d be gjad to have it.” 

Michael had not, as a matter of fact, considered Kelston’s 
reactions to his helping hand. In some odd and inexplicable 
way, he had identified what be called to himself “this Libby 
nonsense” w^th Mark’s afiFair with Karena in the Azores. He 
had a strait-laced conscience himself. He could tell a sin when 
he saw one. ?t was impossible at present to do anything 
about Libby; naturally il followed that he should do his best 
to straighten Kelston oitt on a few points that he might have 
missed. He would have welcomed a detached view on his own 
•trouble (but was impossible, since it would involve 
letting someone in on the secret), and he assumed Kelston 
would take a similar attitude. He set off by car one minute 
before his eight o’clock schedule, filled with an almost 
evangelical enthusiasm. 

Melanie had expected him to fail, but she wasn’t prepared 
for him to take it quite so much to heart. It was past three 
when he came back. He started to eat the cold lunch she 
had ready for him in the lounge, staring at the fire, hardly 
saying a word. 

She said to him: “Come on, Michael. Tell me what 
happened.” 

“Nothing.” 

“You saw him, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes ... I saw him. Lives in one room. Practically 
no furniture.” 
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“Michael, it sounds awfully. lonely for him.” 

“Doesn’t seem to mind. There’s a photograph of the girl. 
He can’t bring her to England, you know.” 

“Yes, you told me.” Her pretty shoulders gave a shrug 
of impatience. “You’re so bad at telling me things. So 
vague. Was he pleased to see you?” 

“Couldn’t tell. You know Mark. Didn’t seem rf/.spleased.” 

She sJid, “Well what did you say to him ?” 

“The usual things. That the crews gossiped. He was losing 
his good name. Ruining his caree*-.” 

“How did he take it?” ' 

“He just laughed.” With a Sudden vehemence, Michael 
added, “The man^ off Ws head. That’s the trouble. No 
shame. No sense of wrong-doing. Nothing but slap- 
happiness.” 

“if he’s happy,” she said, “that’s the main thing.” 

He looked at her doubtfully. “That’s vfhat he said. 
Something about being in love with the giij She had the 
same sort of mind. The same ideas. He felt complete with 
her. Unexpectedly, he’d found hap^piness, and he intended 
to hang on to it.” 

“He seems to have tried to explain it to you, Michael.” 

“If you call that an explanation. I said, i.\iiat about your 
family? He wasn’t quite so glib then. All he could think of 
was the fact he’d provided well for them. That nobody 
could understand his relationship with Veronica, except 
himself. So I thought I might as well tell him straight.” 

“What about?” 

“These excuses.” Michael rubbed his thumb and fore- 
finger together contemptuously. “This happiness idea. I 
told him he’d made it up for the express purpose of going 
to bed with someone.” 

Melanie drew her breath in sharply. “Michael . . . you 
didn’t!” 

rile was almost as shocked at himself as she was, but he 
went bravely on, “Oh, yes I did. Only way of dealing 
with these things is to get down to brass tacks.” 

“That made him angry?” she asked quietly. 
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“Didn’t seem to. That’s the terrible thing. You don’t seem 
to be able to make any impression on him. One way or 
another. But I could see he wasn’t particularly pleased.” 

Melanie laugheu. Hq’- amusement seemed to break the 
strained tension that had crept into the conversation. He 
grinned at her, as she started piling the plates one on top of 
the other. 

As she wheeled out the trolley, she said affec/ionately, 
“You’re the soul of tact, c/zm.” 

Hi made a sudden turn towards her. “That’s an odd 
word for you to use, Melanie.” 

“What is?” '' 

“C/zm. It isn’t your sort of word at aE.” 

“Michael . . .” She suddenly caught sight of the look 
in his eyes. “Why, whatever’s the matter? Cher'Cs only the 
French word for darling.” 

“If you \^ant to say darling,” he said irritably, “for 
God’s sake, sjy it in English.” 


TWO 

n 

“Good morning, Captain.” The same respectful words said 
with the same slight overemphasis. Leeming, on his way up 
to the front of the aircraft, turned his head and looked 
behind him. 

She was putting the crew’s raincoats on hangers and 
hanging them up in the vestibule. 

“Morning, Libby,” he said, purposely casual. So she 
had managed to work the roster after all. For twelve days 
she would live under the same roof as he did. Eat with him. 
Work with him. 

“Shall I take your coat, Captain?” 

“Thank you.” 

The steward came bustling forward, anxious to make his 
presence known. 

“Morning, Mr Pollinger.” 
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“Morning, sir. Passengers will be aboard in five minutes 
time, sir. Log Book, Ship’s papers and catering all present 
and correct, sir.’’ 

He sounded like a Regimental Sergeant Major on the 
parade ground. 

Leeming looked at his watch. “Might get off on time.” 

Mr Pollinger said, “Well, 1 hope there’s not going to be 
any hanjing around, sir. Going right through to Bermuda, 
aren’t we?” 

“We are. The night-stop’s out now.” 

“Nearly a full load, sir.’’ 

“Yes . . . excellent, isn’t it? 'fciings are looking up. Mind 
you, one of the reaaDn’s is fhis new express contract with the 
Panama Government we’ve got. Mr Veitch was only 
telling me about it this morning. Rather a good break for the 
Line.” 

The steward did not look so pleased as Leeiring. 

“Dunno what’s doing it, sir. But I do know with all that 
many passengers it means serving a hundred and fifty meals. 
Never mind light refreshments.” 

“You’ll be able to manage,” teeming reassured him. 
“Between the two of you, you’ll do it all right.” 

Mr i^llinger looked at Libby. Then he Jr-id doubtfully,’ 
“Yes, sir.” 

In the right hand seat, the First Officer w«s already 
halfway through the Before Starting Engines Check List 
with the engineer. Leeming waited in the navigation com- 
partment, sorting papers in his briefcase, till the check was 
completed. 

Then he went forward, said “Hello” to the rest of if!k 
crew, and adjusted the Captain’s seat. He liked to be well 
back, away from the instruments, so his arms and legs were 
not bunched over the controls. 

Before he sat down, he had a look at the First Officer. 
He deemed older than the average of this new batch of 
second pilots. Much less shy. 

Leeming said, “1 don’t think we’ve flown together 
before?” 
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The First Officer turned towards him. “The name’s 
Cockcroft, sir.” 

“New?” Leeming asked. 

He saw the corners of the self-confident little mouth turn 
down in a deprecating, twisted^smile. 

“Hardly say that, sir. Done a couple of trips. With 
Captain Ferris, sir.” 

“I see.” 

“I had a command of my own for the last year.” 

Leeming looked surprised. “In this Ctjmpany?” 

“Oh no, sir. Private firm.” 

“What on?” 

“Ansons. Blackpool to the Isl6 of Maf.i.” 

“Nice small aeroplane on a nice short route,” was 
Leeming’s comment. 

The First Officer shook iiis head from side to side in 
violent disagreement. 

“They may, only be fifty miles apart, sir . . . but you can 
still get some nasty weather.” The words strutted out like a 
sentry’s challenge, a wjirning to Leeming not to get the 
wrong idea. 

All Leeming said was: “I dare say.” 

In the air, between London and Madrid, he conscien- 
tiously went through with the First Officer the little tricks 
of his trade, information he had picked up, pieces of advice, 
things to watch. 

For nearly an hour, he passed on facts that he had 
learnt from his own mistakes, from the mistakes of other 
people, what he had noticed, and procedures that had 
inaelibly stamped themselves on his mind. 

He finished up with his warning on carrying out orders 
correctly, rather than being too smart and too quick. 

“Later,” he said, “when you’ve more experience, you’ll 
be able to carry them out both correctly and quickly. But 
now, all I ask is you carry them out correctly.” 

Unlike most of the other new First Officers, Mr Cockcroft 
did not take notes. He asked no questions. Leeming had the 
vague impression that, if he let him, Cockcroft could give the 
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lecture himself in considerably more graphic and clarified 
detail. 

That same half-smile had appeared round his lips. 

Easy Fox droned on, no matter what anyone said in the 
cockpit. Leeming noticed the brown, burnt hills of Spain 
below them. Their estimate at Madrid was in forty-five 
minutes time. Normally speaking, at 500 feet a minute 
descent, which was comfortable for the passengers, it took 
thirty-six minutes to come down. 

Leeming turned back and asked the Radio Officer get 
a descent clearance for hi/.i from Madrid Control. 

Then he said suddenly to th^ First Officer: “How old are 
you, Mr Cockcroft?” 

“Twenty-four, sir.” 

“Like the Line?” 

“Well . . . you can guess what it feels like when you lose a 
command, sir. This job . . .” He pointed to the right-hand 
seat and wrinkled his nose. 

Leeming went on as though he hadn’t heard him. 

“What d’you think of the Marlborough?” 

“Just like a great big Anson, sir.” 

Leeming looked at the huge metal wings of Easy Fox, 
the four enormous engines even now, at leduced power, 
roaring out their strength. Each one of fhem had three 
times as much power as the two engines on the Anson 
combined. The safe, small, virtuous Anson, on which he had 
been first trained to fly something heavier than a Tiger Moth 
over fourteen years before. 

He said, “On this job, the more you fly, the less you find 
you know about it.” He looked across at Cockcroft with a 
special emphasis. “Teaches you to be wary.” 


i^s the trip progressed towards the Azores, Leeming was 
turning over in his mind the whole question of Libby 
Challoner, and trying to make up his mind whether or not 
he was glad she was on board. When he went back to talk 
to the passengers, she seemed as respectful as ever. Nobody 
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would have dreamed that there was anything between them. 

He was feeling not dissatisfied. Despite the fact that she 
had wangled the roster, the thing looked as though it might 
have blown completely^over. 

And then, just as Cockcroft was once more reading out the 
Check List before the engines were started in the Azores, up 
she came, shimmying into the cockpit, slap in between 
“Superchargers — Low and Locked,” and “Rich Mixture, 
Auxiliary Fuel Pumps On.” ^ 

“t\.ny gum, chum?” she asked Leeming. “Peanuts, Ices, 
Chocolates, Cigarettes. Service ^.ith a smile.” 

He looked in horrified' amazement at this complete 
reversal of her former behaviour.^ In frorii of the whole crew. 
On duty, too. 

She pushed at him her little brown basket of chewing gum, 
barley sugar and boiled sweets. 

“Have onf, Herr Kapitan,"" she said. 

He could hf ve killed her. 

Instead, the muscles of his face pulled up into a sickly 
smile. It saved him, atf^east, from the difficulty of finding 
something to say. 

^ Cockcroft, as tshough he hadn’t seen her, went on reading 
out the Check |List. “Tank to Engine. Fire Extinguisher on 
Number Three. Fireguard Posted.” 

Leeming took a small boiled sweet. Libby still stood there. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, and bobbed down in a mock 
curtsey. 

“Engines clear?” the First Officer asked. 

.. “Engines clear,” the engineer said, and then: “O.K. to 
start Three and Four?” 

“O.K.,” Cockcroft said. 

“Accelerate Three.” 

A few seconds later, the engineer called out, “Mesh 
Three.” 

Cockcroft watched the propel lor blades going slowly 
round, counting them aloud. Then he called, “Contact 
Threp,” and switched on the magnetos. 

His efficient little gesture implied that the Captain was too 
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busy. It was really Leeming’s job to attend to the switches 
on the starboard engines. Number Three burst into life 
with a loud sustained guffaw. Libby still waited. Then just 
before Number Four added to the ^^rowing noise, she took 
herself off to the back. 

As Easy Fox dug into the two thousand miles separating 
the Azores from Bermuda, Leeming looked out at the 
fragile, ftosty appearance of the night sky above them, and 
the indistinct cobbles of good weather cumulus below. 

He wondered miserably what the hell he should do . 

Four hours went by, ai i he still kept himself on watch. 
Somehow, the actual studying 6f the instruments, the flying 
of the aircraft in tlfc smoo\h air, helped him to concentrate 
on the difficulties in his mind. 

“Shall I take over now, sir?” Cockcroft said. 

Leeming looked at him suspiciously. His eyes searched the 
man’s bland face, trying to find out if he guecsed anything 
from the stewardess’ suddenly boisterous performance. 
But there was nothing there except the self-satisfaction that 
had been apparent as soon as the tpp started. 

“Oh, all right ... if you want to.” 

“Aren’t you tired, sir?” 

“Not particularly.” All the same, he pu^’back his scat, 
and lay back, closing his eyes. 

One thing was perfectly evident. Libby had not worked 
the roster without certain intentions. The incident in 
Panama was, after all, not over. And something would 
certainly have to be done about it. Before, side by side with 
Kelston’s affair in the Azores, it ripened into a scandalously 
outsize fruit on the Company’s grapevine. 

When they reached Bermuda, after an outwardly quiet trip, 
Leeming had at least made up his mind when he went to bed, 
desperately tired after twenty-two hours’ work, on the action 
he \^as going to take with Libby Challoner in the morning. 


Leeming slept in so late, he missed lunch. He strolled 
down into Hamilton for a sandwich and some coffee. 
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While he was coming back through the gardens of the 
Saracen Hotel, he saw Libby lazing back in a deck chair. 
All on her own. 

She called out to him: “Isn’t it heavenly, Michael? 
The sun . . . and all this, too.” And she pointed out the 
little white houses dotting the blue curve of the bay. 

He walked over towards her and looked at the cool 
fair hair sweeping carelessly over her white foreftead. 

“Libby,” he said quietly, “I want to talk to you.” 

She shot a quick glance at him. "then she said, “Oh 
dear. Oh dear,” and whipped 1 ^r eyes off his face just as 
though they’d been burnt.' 

He stood in front of her. “L6ok, Likby. While you’re in 
my crew, you’ll behave like any other crew-member.” 

She looked puzzled. “T don’t know what you mean.” 

“1 haven’t the least intention of accepting any familiar 
behaviour ffom anyone on the aircraft. You included.” 

“My,” sh^ said flippantly, “we are being masterful this 
afternoon. I’d adore it normally, of course, liebling. But 
justmow ” 

“Just now,” Leeming said grimly, “the stewardess will 
listen to some good advice from the Captain of her ajrcraft.” 

She smiled ^airily, quizzically. “Odd,” she rcmifrked. “I 
didn’t realise this sadistic streak in you before, Michael. 
You love having a cheri to bring your food and say ‘yes, 
sir’ and ‘no, sir.’ Rather like making love to the maid, isn’t 
it?” 

Leeming ached to get hold of that primped up little body 
and shake some sense into it. Violent physical action seemed 
to be the only way of getting her to understand anything. 
He glared at the blue, unperturbed eyes. 

“It’s hopeless trying to talk to you, Libby.” 

“Then why try?” 

He hesitated. “God knows. That incident in Parjama, 
I suppose. I admit 1 was attracted to you. Most men would 
have been under the same circumstances. I’m sorry. It 
won’t happen again.” 

She started to giggle. “Sweetness,” she said, “that must 
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be the most moving little love speech of all time. No wonder 
you’re so irresistible, Michael. You think of things to say 
that all the girls just love to hear.” 

“Now that’s said and done with,” Leeming went on, 
ignoring her, “this coming up to.the front at the Azores with 
your wretched boiled sweets. Acting as though you owned 
the Flight Deck. Me included.” 

She saftl, “Oh, that, D’you mean to say this lecture’s been 
about thatT' 

“Don’t let anything like it ever happen again.” 

To his surprise, Leeming saw her suddenly flush up. 
If he hadn’t been certain that j;ie was so hard-boiled, he 
would have been suic she WaS on the edge of tears. 

“Oh, Michael,” she said. “Didn’t you see? Don’t you 
ever notice things?” 

He asked truculently, “What, for instance?” 

“That 1 was just about dead on my feet in the Azores. 
We’d had an awful lot to do. And then to face ^{lother eleven 

hours without a rest ” She hid her face in her hands. 'T 

was just trying to show 1 had some spirit left. A little fight. 
That was all.” 

He felt uncomfortable, now that she was crying. 

“I’m Sorry, Libby,” he said awkwardly. “I wasn’t 
meaning to be unkind. These things have to be said. Crew 
Discipline . . . that soft of thing.” He stopped, “Here . , . 
take my handkerchief.” 

She sniffed into it. “I thought I’d been doing rather well. 
I didn’t realise you expected such reverence. Not all the 
time.” 

It was difficult to know what to say next. He hadiTT" 
expected tears. A silence fell between them, punctuated by 
tiny gulps from Libby. He decided he had to go doggedly 
on with his plan now. He was, after all, more than halfway 
through it. 

“/Tnyway,” he said, indistinctly. “It’s an impossible 
situation.” 

But she heard him perfectly well. “What’s an impossible 
situation, Michael?” 
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“You . . . me.” 

“His Highness and Her Lowness. Is that what you mean?” 

“You know 1 don’t mean that at all.” 

“The Prince isn’t so keen on Cinderella, after all?” she 
persisted. As quickly as the> came, the tears had dis- 
appeared. The pretty little features of her face all combined 
to put on instead a woebegone charade. “Poor Cinderella!” 

“It’s nothing to do with you. Or with me. It’s^just . . . 
circumstances.” 

“•Well, if you feel like that about it ” She shrugged 

her shoulders. “You better not ’?t me get away with your 
handkerchief, too.” She tAssed it over to him. “Georgie 
Porgie, Pudding and Pic, Kisset the girls and made them 
cry. Fits you in more ways than one, doesn’t it Michael?” 

She was actually laughing now. 

He said heavily, “What i want to get into your head is 
that it’s all ftnished. I’ve behaved quite crazily and . . .” 

She promjjtly finished the sentence for him. “You’re 
no\ going to behave crazily again. That’s quite plain. Even 
to me, cherL Finished. Kaput. All over.” 

He looked out to sea, over the view she had pointed out 
to him when first he had found her. “I’ve said all this very 
fingraciously, kibby,” he said lamely. 

“I wouldn’t say that, sir.” 

“Now you’re being childish.” 

“No, sir. Just obeying orders, si ” 

He gave a long sigh of pure exi ion. “If this is the 

way you’re going to take it, Libby ^re’s nothing more 

to be said.” He stood beside her, > 

:ihe said nothing. She had just her eyes. The sun 

highlighted the contented drowsin her face. 

“Well?” he said. 

She opened her eyes again. “1 ry. Captain,” she 
said, “I thought the lecture was ov 

“Libby,” he growled at her angr ou’re impossible.” 

“Me and the situation, both,” si “Snap.” 

He left her abruptly, and walked o the hotel. A fury 

of anger boiled up inside his min 5 stupid, irritating 
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little idiot! If he’d stayed another minute, he’d have put 
her over his knee and walloped her. Which would have made 
things even worse. 

There was some satisfaction, anyway, in the fact that he’d 
got it off his chest. The wholcthing was rubbed out now. His 
character was back where it had started, wholesome and 
untarnished. 

Before he reached the screen of oleanders and magnolia 
bushes in front of the veranda, a little bubbling-over sound 
sprinkled the drowsy air around him. 

The girl was giggling aguin. 


Now it was all over, he felt rather pleased with himself. 
The little scene in the garden of the hotel might have been 
undignified, but it had certainly done the trick. His quiet, 
well-ordered life was no longer threatened, f^e’d had the 
courage to recognise the danger and stamp on it. 

A pity, he thought to himself, that Mark hadn’t seen fit 
to take his advice. Rather anxiously, he awaited Libby’s 
behaviour towards himself during the remaining day of their 
slip in Bermuda. Surprisingly, it was above reproach. She 
didn’t siitk. In public, she treated him exactly the same as 
she’d always treated him. 

Cockcroft was now taking a deep interest in her. Leeming 
heard vaguely of a bathing party being arranged between 
them. They went off on Tliursday evening, chattering and 
laughing in a taxi to a Hamilton night-club. He noticed 
that Cockcroft handled the situation of taking a girl out with 
the same assurance as he flew a Marlborough. 

With sense of relief, he found he was allowed to be on his 
own to do exactly as he pleased. Ferris, the Northbound slip 
Captain said to him: “You’re looking very cheerful these 
days^Mike! Glad to be away from home, sweet home, eh? 
Or are you just damned pleased to see me? ’ 

Leeming said, “Well, at least you’re someone to have a 
drink with, Peter.” 

“No need to twist my arm, old chap.” 
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They went down to the bar in the basement, Leeming 
ordered a Tom Collins each. 

“Heard you had a lire on board the other day,” Ferris 
said. 

“Yes. Rather a nasty on,e. Lost all my electrical power.” 

“Oh, well . . . that sort of thing. Might happen to anyone, 
I suppose.” 

“Still damned unpleasant while it lasted.” 

“Sure, sure . . . but you coped.” Ferris’ voice sounded very 
casual. “What we’re all paid to do.” 

Leeming was rather annoyed- that he should take it so 
calmly, “They’re remodif3nng the wiring, all the same, as 
every aircraft goes in for a Ch^'k Four.” 

“Gives the engineers something to do for the next few 
months, I suppose.” 

“Doesn’t seem to wony you much, Peter,” Leeming 
grumbled. ‘^That might have been worse. And it might have 
been yow.” 

• Ferris shrugged his long lean shoulders. “You know me, 
oldcchap. Enjoy to-da^^. Forget about yesterday. And to hell 
with to-morrow.” 

“You can damned well buy me a drink before you forget 
*to-day,” Leeming said. “It’s your turn.” 

“Ah, yes.”* Ferris turned to the negro barman tmu i>aid, 
“Another Tom Collins.” 

“Aren’t you going to join me?” 

“I know you’ll excuse me, Michael.” Ferris gave him a 
brilliant, flashing smile. “I have . . . what would you call 
it? . . . an assignation. And time marches on.” 

He slapped Leeming on the shoulder as he left him alone 
at the bar. “Be good, Michael,” he advised him. “And if 
you can’t be good ... be careful!” 

Everyone had so much their own little circle that Leeming 
began to feel out of things. He found himself rather bored. 
Bermuda he had explored many times in the past four years. 
There was nothing to do but mooch around in the hotel. 

He welcomed the arrival of his aircraft. Easy Zebra, out 
from England. For a full twelve hours, he was happily 
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occupied flying another full load of passengers and mail 
down to Panama, via Nassau and Jamaica. 

It was one of those trips without a cloud in the sky, and he 
finished up with a honey-soft landing at Tocumen Airport. 
He was in an extremely agreeably modd when he reached his 
room in the rest-house. He was happy. He was hungry. 
And he was tired. All that added up to what he most looked 
forward to — a good, solid, ten hours’ sleep. 

He had two beers after his meal, and said good night to 
the crew. Within a fe v minutes of g^'lting into bed, as he had 
expected, he was fast asleep. 

But he woke up in time foV bre-'kfast next morning, feeling 
not as cheerful as be sho::ld do. He went down to the 
dining-room, and ate chilled and sugared paw-paw, listening 
to the crew’s plans for spending Uicir day. 

Libby was making elaborate preparations with Cockcroft 
for taking the train up to Colon, at the other end of the 
Canal. And to-morrow, they were going to spend the 
morning on the beaches of Toboga Island. 

Alone, after breakfast was over, he rattled around in. the 
big house, wondering what to do. He went for a walk into 
the town ; but it was really much too hot to go far. He came 
back anVi%sat in the shade of a palm-tree beside the rest- 
house. This heat, he said to himself again and again. He 
produced a handkerchief, mopping the sweat from his 
forehead. The heat, that’s what was getting him down. 

Everyone else was out to lunch. He was halfway through a 
plate of cold ham, when it suddenly struck him what the 
trouble was. It wasn’t the heat at all. He was jealous. Jealous 
of that ridiculous, self-important boy of a First Officer, 
now laughing and talking with Libby in Colon. 

He could hardly believe it. In the afternoon, he went 
back to his room to lie down for a rest, and there everything 
flowed back into his memory. The rug she had stood on. The 
curtalhs she had pulled aside to look at the crew on their 
return from the party. The coverlet she had tossed carelessly 
on to the floor when she slipped into the bed. Vivid images 
of her little gestures, the movement of her body, the little 
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wrinkles in her dress as she sat down so demurely, the strong 
sweet smell of her perfume, all now poured back into his 
mind and captured his imagination. Desire for her started 
to sweep every other thought clean out of his head. 

For the remaining four days they were at Panama, 
before the long haul back to England, all the communica- 
tion he had with Libby was her respectful “Good morning. 
Captain,” at breakfast, and her “Good evening. Captain,” 
at night. 


An hour out from PananTia, on the way home, the Jamaica 
weather suddenly started to go sour. L9cming looked out of 
Easy Uncle’s cockpit windows, and saw mare’s tail cirrus 
high in the darkening sky above them, followed later by a 
thick white coating of cirrc -stratus. 

The wea/her forecast he had received before leaving 
Tocumen had given a trace of cloud and twenty miles visi- 
bility at Kingston. Now, the amended forecast lay on the 
steej throttle pedestal between Cockcroft and himself: 
continuous rain, 600 leet cloud base, visibility two miles, 
wind — south, thirty knots, gusting fifty. 

It was a we^ather situation he particularly hated 

It was aboVc Company limits, which meant he would have 
to try and land. There were ten passengers for Jamaica. 
But the only let-down he could do was on a radio beacon, 
affected by the mountains and probably by the static in the 
clouds, four miles from the aerodrome and nowhere near 
the line for landing. And the wind was well oIT the direction 
Li’the runway, blowing towards the steep mountains that 
lined the harbour. 

While he was thinking about the inadequate let-down 
procedure, Easy Uncle nosed into cloud and heavy rain. 
A blinding flash of lightning lit up the shivering wet wing. 

Cockcroft said, “Reminds me of the time 1 hit a thunder- 
storm over Blackpool. 1 had to . . .” 

But Leeming took no notice of him and he lapsed into 
silence. 
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Approaching the island, the pilot let down to eleven 
thousand feet, still well above the height of the mountains. 
He could hear the call-sign of the beacon on the radio 
compass. The needle wavered, and gradually steadied, 
pointing dead ahead. Then it'Vhteled right over and pointed 
behind him. 

“Tell ’em we’re over the beacon,” he called to Cockcroft, 
“I’ll let ^own to the south. Over the sea.” 

As carefully as he could, in the bumping, blind cloud, 
he turned back on the beacon. When once more he was over 
it, he turned south and pun .hed the stop-watch on the clock. 

“Eighteen inches,” he called to the engineer. With her 
engines throttled back. Easy Uncle started to descend, 
while Leeming concentrated on holding an accurate track 
on a southerly course. That in itself needed all his skill and 
experience. The wind strength and direction changed con- 
tinuously as his altitude altered. 

At 4,000 feet, eight minutes out, he was sHIl in cloud. 
He made a procedure turn back on to a northerly heading 
towards the beacon. Now he was. running dead in- the 
direction of the mountains with the wind behind him. He 
turned and twisted Easy Uncle to force her on to the right 
track. 

The Marlborough wallowed and jerked m the violent 
air. At 1,000 feet, they were still in cloud. Rain lashed down 
over the windscreens, while the wipers clanked uselessly to 
and fro across the glass. 

LeBming explained to Cockcroft carefully: “Don’t let me 
get below 600 feet. Pull back on the stick if I do. I’ll be on 
instruments all the time. Once w^e leave the beacon and 
head in the direction of the airport, we’re on our own. The 
wind’ll blow us to hell ... so when you see the runway 
lights, point them out to me immediately.” 

“\yill you do the timing, sir?” Cockcroft asked in a brisk, 
efficient voice. 

“You bet I will,” Leeming said grimly. “One minute . . . 
one minute only. If we can’t see anything then, we’ll turn 
back out to sea.” 
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Easy Uncle was now down to circuit speed. Leeming 
approached the beacon at 600 feet, still in thick black cloud 
and streaming rain. When the needle whipped over, Leem- 
ing wrenched the N^arlborough round eighty degrees to 
starboard, and punched thp sd)p-watch once more. 

The landing gear and sixty per cent, flap were down, and 
the Landing Check completed. The speed fluctuated un- 
steadily between 100 and 130 knots. He was timing carefully. 
Fifteen seconds went by. Easy Uncle was still at 600 feet. 
Then wisps of cloud scudded past t’nem and out of the 
corner of his eye he saw lights. 

“Runway!” Cockcroft !^iouted. “Turn fifteen degrees to 
port. We’re nearly on top of it, sir.” 

/ -Even as he turned to the left, cutting off all the power on 
the engines, the small unoccupied part of Leeming’s brain 
thought : this is strange. If anything, the runway should be to 
the right. B/it then ... the wind was strong. It was fluctuating 
wildly. Theif drift must be terrific. Could be to port. 

' In any case, all his reflexes had been highly trained to 
obey an instruction, immediately. Easy Uncle swung 
obediently round Cockcroft’s fifteen degrees to port. 

^ V' Leeming took his eyes away from the ghostly glow of the 
instruments, Lnd peered through the windscrcenr 

He saw a long, low row of orange lights, far too bright for 
an electric flare-path. The altimeter flickered at 200 feet. 
He saw car lights moving over a glossy surface. A brilliant 
neon sign flashed out in damp red and blue. ""Bcverlcy\s for 
Everything The shop windows glittered on to Constitution 
Street, Kingston’s main thoroughfare. 

Leeming shouted, “Gear up. Rated Power.” 

The engines roared up to forty-five inches manifold 
pressure immediately. The whole aircraft shuddered at the 
sudden powerful thrust from the airscrews. He knew now 
that they were pointing towards the high mountains that 
started not more than a mile away. 

He pulled the stick hard over to the right, tilting the 
Marlborough up into a vertical turn, trying to pivot round 
on his wingtip. All the time, he kept the aircraft just below 
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cloud at 600 feet. That at least gave him some idea of where 
he was going. The sweat ran down his hands, making the 
controls wet and slippery. 

“You clot!” he yelled at Cockcroft, his whole body shak- 
ing with fury. “You goddamf.ed bloody, stupid little clot.” 

Somehow or other, he had to get on a southerly course, 
back out to sea. In the few seconds of the turn, as the heavy 
aircraft banged up and down in the streaming wet air, Easy 
Uncle was being blown by a gale force beam wind nearer 
and nearer to the invisible mountains. 

Leeming saw quite clearly the trees below him, the lights 
flaming out from the little bungalows. 

With an agonizinj slowness, the gyro in front of him 
moved round from an easterly heading. Just for a moment, 
he saw a man’s black face glistening in a street lamp, so close 
that it seemed to be stuck, like an extra navigation light, 
on the end of his now vertical starboard wing. 

And then suddenly, the gyro read south again. 

Leeming hauled back on the control column, and EaSy 
Uncle leapt up into the cloud once mori.. 

When tliey were at 8,000 feet, he said to the Radio Officer, 
“Tell Control . . . weather too bad at Kingston. Proceeding 
to my alttrnate aerodrome, Nassau.” 

The rest of the one and a half hour flight to'^thc Bahamas 
passed in utter silence on the Flight Deck of the Marl- 
borough. Just beyond Cuba, they edged out of bad weather 
into a clear night. Leeming saw Nassau Island gleaming in 
the mponlight, over fifty miles away. 

When the engines had stopped at the ramp on Oakes 
Field, Cockcroft said in a low voice: “I’m very sorry, sir. 
Very sorry indeed.” 

Leeming couldn’t bring himself to speak to the man 
just then. He got out of hio scat, and climbed down the front 
steps into the hot Nassau night. 

When they were all in the Operations Oilice, making up 
the Flight Plan to Bermuda, Leeming for the first time 
appeared to notice his First Ofliccr’s presence by his side. 

He turned towards him and said very slowly, “You didn’t 
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tell me, Mr Cockcroft, What exactly did you do in the 
Anson . . . that time you hit the thunderstorm over 
Blackpool?” 


t’hree 

In the Voyage Report that would eventually find 4ts way to 
the Line Manager’s desk, Leeming wrote, “Attempted a let 
down at Kingston, Weather unsuitable for landing. Con- 
tinued to Nassau, where Jamaica passengers were off- 
loaded,” 

As far as Cockcroft’s attempt at ge^.ting him to land in 
the main street at Kingston was concerned, that could wait 
till he made up his Confidential Crew Reports on his return 
to London, Then, he intended to spread himself, A thorough 
going over,^back in the Training School, would knock the 
self-confidence right out of the man, and teach him to think 
before he opSned his big mouth, Leeming had already made 
up his mind to write him down as “Completely unfit at this 
stage to operate on*the Line,” There had been some 
grumbling among the Captains over this new batch of in- 
•experienced ftirSt Officers, but this was the firs^ "time he 
himself had Itewn with any but the shy ones, obedient and 
anxious to learn. He had no desire to see Mr Cockcroft 
out on a trip with him again. Not for a long, long time. 

To give the First Officer some inkling of what was in his 
mind, he flew the five hour leg from Nassau to Berpiuda, 
without once letting Cockcroft touch the controls. The man 
■SttlTike a dummy, uselessly staring out of the window, and 
saying every now and then, “Are you sure you don’t want a 
rest, sir?” 

While they circled Kindly Field, Leeming did the Before 
Landing Checks (most of which were normally done by 
the First Officer), completely by himself. He obtained his 
own clearance to land from the Tower, When they were on 
the ground, and Cockcroft started to read out the After 
Landing Check List, he took it away from him and started 
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calling it out himself, starting again at the beginning, while 
his own hands dealt with all the levers and the switches. 

He handed Easy Uncle over to Kelston. Since their talk 
together, Leeming had rather gone out of his way to avoid 
him. 

This time, Mark met him as he clambered down from the 
aircraft. 

“Saw on the notice-board you went on to Nassau, Mike,” 
Kelston said. 

“Kingston weather was out.” 

“Did you make a let-down ?” 

“Yes . . . but yor know whot the beacon’s like there. 
Terrible wind, too. Piaining like hell.” 

“Forecast?” 

Leeming snorted, “What do you think?” 

They walked together over to the Operations Room. 

Mark said, “Anyway, it’s made you half an hour ahead 
of schedule. Which I shall promptly lose on the next leg.” 

“Bad winds?” 

“Dead on the nose. Twelve and a, half hours.” 

Leeming whistled. “Bit unusual . . . this time of year.” 

“There’s a low sitting south of track. Too big to get 
round.” 

“Strong easterlies all the way?” 

“Just about.” Kelston sighed. Then he added angrily, 
“And no night-stop in the Azores, either.” 

Leeming prudently said nothing. 

“I never really expected they’d do it,” Kelston went on. 
“Damned stupid. Asking for trouble.” 

Leeming felt bound to say, “Not as bad as all that, Mark*.’ ' 

Kelston looked at him curiously. “Veitch had some fan- 
tastic story it was you who started the whole thing.” 

“Well ... I did make a suggestion along those lines.” 

“Bloody silly suggestion,” Kelston said decisively. 

Leeming maintained an offended silence. How this man 
had the nerve to criticise — ^when all along everyone knew 
about his little reason in the Azores. 

They stopped before they got to the Airport Buildings, 
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and watched the morning twilight touch the huge Castle 
Harbour Hotel on the other side of the Bay. 

Mark said suddenly, “What’s your First OITicer like?” 

Lceming hesitated. He had no intention of telling another 
Captain the details of th^ hatched let-down at Kingston. 
A mistake like that reflected on himself. He, after all, was 
fully responsible for what went on in his aircraft. 

Then he allowed the opinion, “Overconfident. 

Kelston laughed. “I’ve got the other extreme. Under- 
confident. Hardly likes to touch anyffling.” 

“I suppose pilots are hard to "et these days.” 

“Trouble is you’ve got ti watch them all the time. They’re 
doing most of their training on ihe Lino. And now there’s no 
Azores night-stop ” 

Leeming cut him short. “I better sign up at Customs, 
Mark.” He started to move away. Kelston was still grumb- 
ling about, First Officers, night-stops, aircraft. 

“Oh, well,” Leeming said vaguely, as he walked olf, 
“These things are sent to try us. Have a good trip.” 

“Dunno about a ^good one,” Kelston grunted. “It’ll 
certainly be a long one.” 


Flying against the path of the sun from west to east, the 
daylight passed quickly for Kelston. Within eight hours, 
it was beginning to get dark. But those hours had dragged. 

Timperley was his First Officer. Shy and a little scared 
at the best of times, his experience with the fire op Easy 
Zebra had made him a model of ultra-cautiousness. As 
Haiial, Kelston had put him on watch for the first four hours. 
But it was no use. He had just put his seat back and closed 
his eyes and settled down, when there was a gentle shake on 
his knee, and Timperley pointed out that the airspeed had 
dropped three knots. 

“Probably a couple of passengers gone to the fiack,” 
Kelston said, doing his best to control his impatience. He 
tried to doze off again, to recover a bit of the sleep that he 
had lost when he was woken for service at three-thirty that 
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morning. He had fifteen minutes rest, the largest uninter- 
rupted slice of peace he had during those first four hours. 
There was always Timperley saying: “This cloud, sir, shall I 
alter course to go round it?” or “Sir, there’s some ice on the 
windscreen!” or “Sir!”, pointing to^the fortified battle- 
ments of bad weather ahead orthem, “Shall, I go up, or 
down, or stay where I am?” or “Sir! My artificial horizon 
seems to fee packing up,” or “Sir, Number Four engine is 
very rough. 1 can feel it on the stick. Look at the instrument 
panel shaking!” 

In the end, Kelston said to him sharply, “Can’t you do 
anything at all on your owti initiative?” 

In return, Timperlpy had given him a look full of hurt 
surprise. “Sir, I’ve got it down here.” He waved the nine- 
penny notebook he used for jottings on his job. “Anything 
I’m not sure of, I must ask the Captain. Captain Leeming’s 
told me. Captain Ferris has told me. You’ve told me so 
yourself!” ' 

Kelston put his seat back up again and said i/earily, “I’ll 
take over now.” 

Timperley stayed quiet as a shado?^, resting in the right 
hand seat. The automatic pilot started to wander badly and 
the pressure dropped off. The aircraft bCcan to wallow. 
Now the Marlborough was being bumped around in 
cumulo-nimbus, the instrument no longer made any effort 
to control her. Kelston said, “Damn” under his breath as he 
disengaged it. He felt tired enough as it was, without being 
forced to make the extra effoit necessary to hand-fly 
through turbulent cloud. 

At the end of his long watch, he said to Timperley: 
“Here, take over will you? I’m going to talk to the 
passengers.” 

Kelston saw Timperley’s eyes register the fact that the 
automatic pilot was disengaged. He said, “George is 
unser>Piceable. You’ll have to hand-fly.” 

Timperley peered uncertainly out of the cockpit windows. 
“Looks like we’r^ in for a wet night. Captain.” He seemed 
not at all keen to be left on his own. Kelston hadn’t been 
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back with vhe passengers more than a few minutes, when the 
steward came up with a message (said in a low, anxious 
voice): “You’re wanted up at the front. Captain.” 

Kelston stumped furiously back to the cockpit. Timperley 
thought the compasses had gqne “haywire.” 

“What’s the matter witirthem?” 

“They’re turning this way and that, sir. And we can’t 
check by astro because of the overcast.” 

“Both the magnetic and the gyro compasses?” 

“Well, I couldn’t watch them both ;;t once, sir.” 

Kelston got back in his seat. He watched the compasses 
for half an hour. Beyond the swinging of the magnetic 
needle that could be expected in the combination of bumpy 
weather and Timperley’s erratic instrument flying, there 
was no evidence that there was anything the matter with 
them at all. 

“They seem better,” Timperley was careful to explain to 
him. “Now you’ve come back, sir.” 

,, Kelston g we up all hope of doing anything else but hand- 
fly the aircraft himself. 

The winds, if anything, were slightly worse than forecast. 
Certainly the weather was. After an uncomfortable ride of 
nearly thirteen hours, Kelston taxied up to the ramp at 
Santa Anna ijx a cold blustering easterly gale. He nad already 
sent a signal ahead of them. “Night-stopping crew fatigue, 
38 passengers 7 crew.” 

When Kelston met him at the bottom of the crew steps, 
Dudley could hardly keep still, he was so excited. His first 
words were: “But why here. Captain? Surely you could 
jTjyinage the four hour flight to Lisbon?” 

Kelston was dog tired. He started to walk to the Opera- 
tions Room, taking no notice of the Station Manager 
tagging on beside him. Dudley kept on saying: “You’d have 
been much more comfortable at Lisbon, Captain.” 

The pilot suddenly stopped dead in his tracks. “What’s 
the local time here now, Mr Dudley?” 

The Station Manager looked surprised. “Why, ten 
o’clock.” 
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“Quite. By the time we got to Lisbon it would be around 
four in the morning. If we’re going to have a delay, we might 
as well all get a night’s sleep at the proper time. You’ve 
rung the Carreras and the Castle?” 

Dudley admitted sulkily t^at^all airangements had been 
made. “Not that we can’t cancel them now,” he said in a 
final appeal. When he saw it was going to be dismissed, 
he addeJ; “It’s all very irregular. Captain. All very 
expensive.” 

Kelston gave no indication that he had heard him. All he 
said was, “We’ll take off at^eiglit local to-morrow.” Then he 
walked out to the Reception Hafi, where Karena was waiting 
for him. 

When he told her about the delay, she smiled up at him 
and said: “That’s a wonderful surprise, Mark.” Then she 
saw the eyelids were heavy over his bloodshot eyes. “Mark, 
you’re tired out!” 

It was Karena who quietly organised the taxi for them. 
In the leather-smelling darkness at the back of the car, 
purposely she kept up a continuous flow of light-hearted 
chatter, to which all he needed to do was to listen if he 
wanted to, or doze off if he was too tired. He kept her hand 
tightly in iys, as though he was hanging on toil for dear life:' 
Twice in the ride to the Carreras, his head diopped and, he 
slumped against her, dead asleep. He stumbled like a blind 
man as she helped him up the steps to the hotel. 

He said to her, “Dunno what’s the matter with me. Can’t 
control my own feet.” 

Left together in the Captain’s Room, he stood up straight 
and said he felt better and put out his arms for her. 

For a few brief moments she rested her face against his 
rough chin. 

“Need a shave,” he said to her apologetically. “Had to 
get up pretty early this morning.” 

“W'as it a bad trip, Mark?” 

“Weather wasn’t all that good. Neither was the First 
Officer.” 

“And they expect you to go on to London!” 
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He managed a smile for her. “Other people, maybe. Not 
me. 

Sitting on the rug by the fire, he started to talk to her 
about the fourteen days that had separated them, since he’d 
seen her on his way tint, ^ot that there was much to say 
about them. He was running his words together, slurring 
them badly. 

But he still held her tightly. “I love you, Karena,'"’ he said. 
“Can’t seem to think of anything else but that. And that’s all 
that matters. I love you.” 

In front of his blurred eyes, the room seemed to swim in 
the air. Only her face stoo4 out snarp and clear and tender. 

“This particular trip,” he srid, “fpr some reason, it’s 
knocked me out more than usual.” 

He heard her say, “You rest on the bed, Mark. I want you 
to lie down. Just for a little while.” 

Mark argued, but in the end he allowed himself to be 
persuaded.^ He took off his jacket and his collar and tie. 
As he lay doWn, he said to her, “You’ll wake me in a quarter 
of an hour, won’t you?” 

She kissed him on Ihe forehead and said, “Of course I 
will.” 

He could f^ei^her stretch out beside him. He rould hear 
her humming the Czech folk song that he loved. Like a 
blessing, the notes fell down over him. 

He forced his eyes open to look once more at her and said, 
“Karena.” His lips went on moving as though he was still 
talking to her, but no sound came out of them. Then 
suddenly his face went quite still and calm in a heavy sleep. 

^He slept like that, on his left side, without moving all 
night long. Dinner came in on a trolley, but stayed un- 
touched by the fireplace. Karena lay beside him, her arm 
imprisoned under his body, not moving lest she wake him. 

Gradually, as the hours went by, her arm went numb and 
cold and finally lost all feeling, as though it no longer 
belonged to her. She watched the dear outlines of his face, 
so close in the darkness. She listened to the steady rhythmic 
sounds of his breathing. 
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Then, an hour before the hotel porter baifged on the 
door and shouted, “Pick-up in half an hour, sir!” the lids 
dropped down over her own eyes and she slept. 


After seven hours deep sleep, Leeming sat in the garden of 
the Saracen Hotel, fresh and rested up. The warm evening 
air reekyd with the sweet smell of the dying cedars. Already 
he was finding time lay heavily on his hands. Some people, 
he supposed would give their eye-teeth for a chance of 
these regular brief holidays in such places as Bermuda and 
Panama. And here he was, ^]ad enough to talk to his 
navigator, Appleby, whos». thin, whining voice had always 
before jarred and irritated him. 

Appleby remarked, “Reckon young Cockcroft’ll find 
himself engaged if he goes on at this rate.” 

“He does seem to be seeing a lot of the stewardess,” 
Leeming said. 

“Queer sort of girl,” Appleby ruminated, searching nis 
mind for the final verdict. “Likeable. Amusing. BiJ; too ^ 
restless for me.” 

Leeming turned the conversation around to aeroplanes. 
It was a ^afer subject. But all the time, he. was only hali- 
listening to the whine that went on and on. His mouth said 
the appropriate responses mechanically, while his whole 
consciousness was absorbed with Libby Challoner. 

Of all the damned things to feel, he was actually missing 
her. tJe missed her inconsequential chatter, her irresponsible 
gaiety. No sooner had he got himself rid of her than he was 
regretting it. AVorst of all, he was missing her physicallj^ He 
longed to touch her face, run* his hands over her smooth,* 
soft body. 

Next day, he kept himself in check with difficulty, as he 
listened to Cockcroft and Libby making their hilarious 
plans together at breakfast and lunch. He was now distant 
with both of them. Cockcroft was obviously frightened of 
what he was officially going to say about him. And Libby 
. . . well, Libby was just being her infuriating feminine self. 
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That aftirnoon, he saw Libby set off on her own into 
Hamilton. He heard her say she had some things to buy to 
take back to England. Fifty yards behind the swaying yellow 
skirt, he followed her into the town. Just before she went 
into a dress-shop, he caughUup;with her and took her arm. 

“Here, Libby,” he said. “1 want to talk to you.” 

She turned her big blue eyes innocently on to him. 

“Not again. Captain ? Surely not again ? What ha /e I done 
this Lime?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “Just ... 1 don’t want to quarrel 
with you.” 

‘Tm not quarrelling.” . 

“I don’t think you realise. I’ve^got a lot of responsibilities. 
Sometimes . . . they get on lop of me.” 

“Well, they’re your responsibilities. Nobody else’s.” 

He led her to the door oi a cafe. “Here,” he said un- 
happily. “Let’s go in here.” 

Over coffee, he tried once more. “You know what a hell 
oPd mess Kerston is making for himself in the Azores.” 

“What’s that got to do with me?” 

“Nothing. Of course, nothing. Except ” 

Her face seemed to soften. “Go on. Except what?” 

“Well, 1 didnl want to get you into the samf. sort of 
trouble. Wouldn’t be fair.” 

“What you really mean is you were scared people would 
find out.” 

He saw she was going to exact her full pound of flesh. 
He was not to be allowed the private privilege of having 
things glossed over. But at least she was listening to him 
noy^ The look in the blue eyes was far less hostile. 

“I suppose so,” he admitted. Then he qualified it. “Not 
altogether.” 

“They’re not going to find out now. It’s all over. Nobody 
had a chance to find out.” 

“Yes, I know.” he hesitated. “All the same, I want fis to 
be . . . friends.” 

She said gently, “What are you trying to tell me, Michael ?” 

“Just that 1 like you.” 
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“Well, I like you^ too. Funnily enough, Fvefreally tried 
hard to please you. And all I get is a good ticking off.” 

“1 know, 1 know. Let’s forget about that, shall we?” 

She leaned towards him, suddenly confidential an4 
affectionate. “You mean .cub it out so it never really 
happened?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Let’s do that.” He tried his best to 
smile at* her. 

She gave him an immediate bright smile in return, and 
put her cool fingers across the table to take his hand. 

“I told you the truth ip Panama,” she said. “You really 
do attract me. Somehow, even when you’re being solemn 
and pompous and J1 Big Captain.” 

Then she took her bag, and stood up. “Better get some 
shopping done, 1 suppose. Early closing day to-morrow.” 
And she tripped out of the cafe, the yellow skirt still 
swinging gaily to and fro. 

He didn’t see her again, except at dinner. She had on the 
same black dress as she had worn that night in Panama. 
Leeming thought she seemed friendl.«er. But still most of her 
attention was given to Cockcroft. Immediately after their 
meal, they went out together for the evening. 

He hai a couple of beers by himself at the bar. He 
supposed tliat Libby and Cockcroft, being much the sfame 
age, shared the same outlook and the same animal energy. 

He felt rather old and unwanted. Going over in his mind 
what had happened that afternoon, he wondered whether 
Libby had really understood what he had tried to say. 

With a certain tingling pride, he remembered anyway that 
she said he attracted her. 

Leeming went to bed early. Hours later, when he’d 
dropped off to sleep, he felt the sheet being pulled away. 
In a half-conscious state, he put his hand out to pull it up 
oncc^again. He felt thin silk and cold soft flesh. 

Libby’s voice said, “You are an old sleepy-head, aren’t 
you ?” 

He opened his eyes to see her fair head glowing in the 
darkness beside him. She was sitting on the bed in a red 
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dressing gcAvn. Lightly resting herself against him, she ran 
her fingers through his brown hair. 

“I thought I’d let you know, Michael . . . that I under- 
stood.” 

He sat up in bed and put-hij arms round her shoulders. 

“Yet you run off with Cockcroft all evening.” 

“Oh, him. He’s sometimes quite amusing. You’re not 
jealous are you?” 

“Of that man?” 

She sighed. “Pity.” 

He sat looking at the white face so near his own. 

“Well, now I’ve come her^ aren’t you going to kiss me?” 

He pulled her closer, as she nestled Jown beside him on 
the bed. 

“That’s better,” she said. “Kiss and make up. That’s 
what they always say.” She clung to him hard. The dressing 
gown fell apart, and he felt the thin silk nightdress warmed 
by her body. 

'‘You’re an odd person, liebling'' she whispered. “When 
I’m with you, I get the feeling I’m flirting with one of the 
apostles.” 

He made a wrv face, “Can’t be much fun.” 

“Oh, but you’re wrong!” she said. “These days . . . it’s so 
unusual!” 

She left just before dawn. Tying the red dressing gown 
tightly around her, she kissed him on the forehead, and 
tiptoed out through the door. 

Two minutes later, she was back. She flung herself Qn the 
bed, almost helpless with laughter. 

‘^What’s the matter, Libby?” He took her by the 
shoulders. “For God’s sake, don’t make so much noise.” 

“It was Cockcroft.” She was still laughing. “Just as I was 
closing your door, I ran into Cockcroft. And the look on 
his face, liebling . . . the look on his face!” 


On the trip home, in aircraft Easy Zebra, Leeming let 
Cockcroft do rather more of the flying than he did himself. 
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He intended to watch him. It would be gr||ssly unfair 
jumping to a hasty conclusion after just one mistake. 

During the long flight to the Azores, as they sat together 
up at the front, with the bright sun above them and the 
clouds and the sea below, tl^y taiKed about flying ancT 
planes and people. 

He wasn’t such a bad sort of boy, Leeming thought, 
once yoh got through that self-important skin. His instrument 
flying was a bit rough. Certainly he alternated between a 
clumsy slowness, aitd a breath-taking, alarming speed. But 
you had to take into consideration the fact that he wasn’t 
very experienced. Competence could only come with 
practice. 

At Santa Anna, the Station Manager, Dudley, told him 
with great indignation that Kelston on the previous flight 
had called a night-stop, “for crew fatigue.” He looked 
anxiously at Leeming, wondering whether he was going to 
make the same move. 

Leeming, however, said brusquely, “Well, we’// be going 
on. 

Relief spread across Dudley’s lace. “Yet you've had 
just about the same length of trip, Captain,” he pointed 
out, now Jje knew he was safe. 

Leeming smiled a little sardonically to himself, but laid 
nothing. So this was how Mark was going to continue 
seeing the girl. 

“Very costly.” Dudley wenc on. “No contract now with 
the hotels, you see. No cut rate.” 

“As soon as the refuelling’s over,” Leeming said, “We’ll 
get mobile.” 

At Madrid, he let Cockcroft land the Marlborough from 
the left-hand seat. It was a perfect night. No wind. Excellent 
visibility. 

They came down with a bump. 

Cockcroft said, “Not the sort of landing you do. I’m 
afraid, sir.” 

Leeming smiled indulgently. “You’re out of practice. 
That’s all it is.” 
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He did Xie ship’s paper work as they approached the 
December fog that had settled over England. He wrote in 
his Voyage Report: “On Schedule. Smooth trip.” When he 
came to the crew’s Confidential Reports, he thought for a 
minute. He looked at' Cock-^:roft, taking the Marlborough 
down slowly over the coast. 

Then he put them away. He wouldn’t bother to write 
Confidential Reports. Not this time. Not on this trip. 

After all, Ferris never did. 


Mr Yeitch read the Voyat^e Report of Flight 569, service 
number 271, Bermuda-Azoris-Lisb^'ii-Madrid-London, 
written by Captain Kelston. What he saw displeased him so 
much he read it again. Finally, feeling he must talk to some- 
one about it, he hustled along to the Flight Captain’s Ollice, 
and waved the report like a furious white rag under Feather- 
stone’s nose. 

"‘Read it,” lie said. “Read it slowly. Then tell me what you 
think about it.” 

It was a long report. In it, Kelston gave the details which 
led him to call a night-stop in the Azores. 

''' “So he arri^^d ten hours late.” Yeitch in his excitement 
banged the Flight Captain’s desk. 

“1 agree,” Featherstone said. “I agree. Enough to make 
you tear your hair out.” 

“As if we’re not having enough delays as it is.” 

Featherstone nodded. “Seem to be in a bit of a slump 
with mechanical trouble right now. But it’ll brighten up in a 
moffth or so. It always does.” 

“Oh, the engineers do thdr best.” Yeitch shrugged his 
shoulders. “I’m not really grumbling about them. But this 
sort of thing. . . .” And he slapped the paper hard. 

Featherstone said nothing. Tlie Line Manager moodily 
looked at the Flight Captain’s face. If there was an answer 
there, it was well covered over with folds of flesh. 

Yeitch sometimes got the impression that Featherstone 
was after a ground job. After all, for a pilot he was getting 
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on. He always seemed to agree with what the |aanagement 
said. And that large body, too, looked as though it was 
expressly designed to slump over a desk. 

He sighed. It was a little gesture of resigned exasperation,^ 
not connected solely with -he^ problem on hand. Feathef- 
stone, however, thought that it was. 

“Difficult thing to deal with,” he said. 

“If ybXi were in my shoes, how would you deal with it?” 
It was a heart-felt plea for advice. 

“Well,” FeatherStone said cautiously, “depends which 
way you interpret it.” 

“What I’m asking, Captair Featherstone, is your in- 
terpretation.” 

Featherstone hesitated. “I suppose it’s the woman.” 

“What 1 want to know is: is it the woman?” 

The Flight Captain raised two large surprised eyebrows 
at the harassed irritation in Veitch’s voice. 

“No need to get so worked up about it, Mr Veuch.” 

“Look, Captain Featherstone. Kelston objects to the 
night-stop coming out. Both for fatigue reasons, and 
so the ground-crew can look over the aircraft. After the 
fire in Easy Zebra, Kelston comes in here and says all the 
aircraft s^aould be grounded, while the electrical wires are 
re-routed, even though we’re doing that gradually on 
the Check Fours. Now Kelston says the First Olficers are 
inexperienced and they have to be watched all the lime. 
Are the things he says true or aren’t they? That’s all 1 want 
to knpw.” 

Featherstone was taking his time digesting all that. 

“After all,” Veitch added. “You’re a pilot. You fly oi^the 
route. You should know.” 

“Well, the engineers certainly have a better clue than 
Kelston on the modification set-up.” 

“Trouble is, the engineers have pressure from above. 
Grounding aircraft is expensive.” 

“Even so, they’ll know better than Kelston. He isn’t an 
engineering oracle. As for the First Olficers . . . well, 
nobody can say they’re brilliant.” 
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“They w(^re the only pilots we could get. If they’re bad, 
we’ll push the whole lot back into the school.” 

“But nobody has definitely said any of them are danger- 
ous,” Featherstone pointed out. “They’ll learn. They’ll 
settle down.” * 

“Do the Captains want more stops for rest while they 
settle down?” 

“Oh, no. Nothing like that. Kelston’s exaggeratihg. Just 
to prove my point — ” the Flight Captain waved a ponderous 
finger at Veitch, “Leeming arrived yesterday. In Easy 
Zebra. Haven’t you got his report yet?” 

“Hasn’t arrived,” the Lir^. Manager said. 

“Well . . . must be in that bottle-nec’:, Operations. Let’s 
go and pick it up. See how he found it.” 

The two of them walked over to the Operations Room. 

Together they read the words “On Schedule. Smooth 
Trip.” 

“There you are, you see,” Featherstone said. “And look 
at ‘his flying times. Eleven and a half hours to the Azores. 
Pretty long.” 

“Kelston took an hour longer.” 

“What’s an hour?” Featherstone fished further into the 
farge envelope: ‘^No crew reports. They must have been all 
satisfactory.” 

In Veitch’s office, they compared the records of Kelston’s 
First Officer with Cockcroft’s. Both of them had the 
approximate same experience. Both of them had done three 
trips on the Line. Kelston had peremptorily sent Timperley 
back to the Training Section. But there was nothing at all 
listed against Cockcroft. 

“Yet Leeming,” Featherstone said triumphantly, “sees 
nothing to complain about at all.” Then he added placidly, 
“It’s the woman. It all boils down to the woman.” 

All the same, when the Flight Captain had left him, 
Veitch decided he’d go carefully. He stared out oV the 
window, watching Easy Zebra being towed to the hanger for 
the usual Check Three inspection before going off on the 
route again. 
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All these Marlboroughs looked exactly thejjsame. From 
the outside, they glittered with a handsome silver beauty. 
But what was going on slowly inside them, only a Check 
Four would reveal. And as for people (and especially 
pilots), it wasn’t even poss'.bl% to give them a Check Foulf 

On the map opposite his desk, Veitch looked at the names 
of his aircrew, each on their own little ticket. Then at his 
four ahtraft, Easy Dog, Easy Fox, Easy Uncle and Easy 
Zebra. 

Look after your\:rews and your aeroplanes, Kelston had 
said. Well, wasn’t that what he was doing? 

As for this unofficial night stop of Kelston’s, he would 
take no notice of even though it had been so expensive. 
The man had listed a number of reasons. They were prob- 
ably not the real ones, but Veitch’s mind worked this way: 
if it really was the woman, Kelston would do it again. 
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THE MIDDLE OF THE NORTH-WEST QUADRANT 
December lOth^January 10th 


ONE 

Veronica Kelston sat in front of the tiny mirror in her 
bedroom, doing up her hair carefully into a sleek shining 
cap. She had been living wuh her parents in their London 
flat for two months now. It was cramped. The child was 
inclined to ^be noisy. Her father sometimes complained. 
Bu? there wer^ compensations. She had a job with a fashion 
designers which she liked far better than housework. And 
Mark had certainly been generous as far as money was 
concerned. Not, mind you, that it in any way excused him 
fbr what he had clone to her. 

Her mother^always whispered her story to friends before 
they met her. When there was somebody coming to lunch or 
tea, she would wait in her bedroom, hearing the hushed 
voices. Then, collecting the boy, she would make an 
appearance at the door of the lounge and stand there, >yhite- 
faced, while they came over to be introduced. “This is my 
son/i’ she would say. The brave clanging of the bangles 
would echo round the box-shaped lounge. “Tm sorry . . . 
but I can’t introduce my husband to you.” 

And then there would be a pregnant pause. 

Everyone said they could see how much it had hurt her. 
Everyone agreed she was taking it “marvellously.” Shi had 
already explained to her mother’s best friends that she 
wouldn’t give Mark a divorce “on account of the child.” 

But that was not the reason. If she got a divorce and then 
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married again, she would lose the income Marjf was paying 
her. That was the problem she was pondering now, the pins 
in her thin lips, her hands the servants of her hair. For 
there was another man. He was coming to tea that afternoon. 
This time, on her invitation. His name was Ivor GillAt. 
He was in the fashion business. Already he had explained to 
her his plans for setting up a House of his own. His ideas 
were fresh, original, brilliantly striking. Veronica could see 
exactly what he meant when he described his designs. There 
was one trouble — and here the fluttering little fantasies 
melted back into the tbm air of which they were made. 
Capital. 

To-day they woL.ld be lete-i-tete. Her mother had taken 
the boy to a children’s Christmas party. It had been planned 
as the great opportunity. But Veronica was too much of a 
woman of the world to think that at her age, with a child, 
just herself would be enough for the sort of man that Gillett 
was to want for his very own. She knew she could make a 
go of it (her own words) with this fashion designer, Ivoi 
Gillett. A business between them 'vould certainly prosper. 
Everything seemed to hinge on that horrible little five- 
letter word — money — a word that provoked an apparently 
insuperal^e difficulty. 

She was just carefully outlining her mouth with lipstick 
when the door-bell rang. That would be Gillett. He could 
wait for a couple of moments. There was no point in rushing 
to the door. Then the bell rang again. 

A> the same time as she opened the door, Veronica said, 
“Why hel-/o.” 

A man stood in the dark qprridor, with the collar 8f his 
overcoat turned up, half-hiding his face. He looked slighter 
than she remembered. Somehow younger. 

“Hello, Veronica!” 

It wasn’t Gillett at all. It was Michael Leeming. She. 
brushed the disappointment off her face as though it was 
powder. “Why, Michael,” she said, “how nice! Are you 
coming in?” Then she added, “I’m expecting someona to 
tea.” 
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“ril only a minute, Veronica. Fd like to talk to you.” 

She said reluctantly: “Well, do come in and sit down. This 

a surprise.” 

She led the way to t|ie lounge. He sat down on the sofa, 
afid looked around him. “Thii ydar parents’ flat, Veronica ?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Must be rather small for you all.” 

“We manage, Michael. Somehow ... we manage?’ 

He hesitated. “Does it still hurt lo^alk about it? Es- 
pecially with Christmas only five days away!” 

“Well . . . it’s not easy.” She. lowered her eyes to the 
ground. In a still, small wo'mi she said. “Not a very merry 
Christmas for us this year.” 

“You know how sorry Melanie and I were.” There was a 
little pause. “About the whole sad business.” 

“Sweet of you both. You always were so. . . understanding.” 

Leeming ^^aid gravely, “We were also surprised.” 

“So was everyone. So was I.” She produced a small 
handkerchief and held it near her nose. 

“Not that way. Surprised at you/^ 

“At me? Why ever at me?” 

^ “At giving in sp easily. At not fighting back.” 

Veronica lodxed suddenly as though she was gMng to be 
angfy. The bangles gave a warning clang. 

Leeming looked concerned. “Don’t take it that way, 
Veronica,” he said, hastily. “I’m only trying my best to help 
you.” 

She relaxed a little. She didn’t want to have a scene just 
at the time Gillett was arriving. “I don’t see what you mean 
— fighting back.” 

“You didn’t really face up to it. You ran away here as fast 
as your heels could carry you.” 

She said, to defend herself, “I wouldn’t let Mark have a 
divorce.” 

“That was something, certainly. But why didn’t you stay 
and beat this woman at her own game? You’ve got the 
child. The house. Mark for a third of the year. All the 
trumps are in your hand.” 
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“I was too shocked, Michael . . . hurt . . . dazed.” 

He said with gentle understanding, “Now sufely, you see 
it in the right perspective. You’re not the only person with 
worries. Everyone’s got them. Look at it from Mark’s angle. 
He’s not young. A pilot’s IKe i§ pretfy unsettling. Hfi’s avtoy 
from home a long time. On the route, there are . . . women.” 

“But he says that he loves her!” 

Leeifling shook his head. “That’s half opportunity and 

half because you just accepted him too much. And now ” 

He stopped to emphasise what he had to say. He wanted her 
whole attention. She appeared distraite — looking out of the 
window, back at the door* gla\^cing at the clock. “And now, 
the opportunity’s teen taken away.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“They’ve taken out the night-stop. He won’t be able^ 
see her any more. At least,” he corrected himself, “he saw 
her on his last trip. Called a delay for crew-fatigue. But he 
won’t be able to do that often. Not if he wants to stay with 
the Company.” 

He had her whole attention now. “So they won’t be able 
to meet?” 

“No. That’s just it. There’s every indication that Mark’s 
seeing sen^e. I think he realises he’s ruining his career. Now 
he can’t see her any more, the thing’ll die a Natural death.” 

“I see, Michael,” she said thoughtfully, “I see.” She looked 
over to him and gave a misty smile. “It was good of you to 
come and explain it all to me.” 

“l.wanted you to know, Veronica.” He was quite excited 
all of a sudden. “Now’s the time to fight. Don’t give him up 
without a struggle. Make him see you still care.” 

“Thank you, Michael,” she said. “I do see what you 
mean.” 

“Then you will?” he asked her eagerly. 

She went over to the window, gazing out of it, saying^ 
notfling. It was past five o’clock and there was still no sign 
of him. She’d said definitely four-fifteen. Teeming got up 
from the sofa and came across to her. “Well,” he said, “I 
better be going, Veronica. I’ve stayed too long already.” 
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She turn^ round. “Anyway, Michael, thank you for 
coming.” 

Awkwardly he took her hand and held it. “I’ll be seeing 
you, Veronica. One of these days you’ll be back at Charfield. 
\>ith Mark.” 

She saw him to the door. “Here,” she said, “let me put the 
corridor light on. So you can see.” 

She watched his stocky figure walk over to the Itift. He 
pressed the call-button. The lift came up, but no one got 
out. He waved to her as he disappeared though the gates. 

She went back to the lounge. Twenty past five. It was odd. 
No ’phone call. No explang^tion. She wandered restlessly 
round the room, straightening the pictures, re-arranging the 
porcelain figures on the mantelpiece, plumping out the 
cajhions. She walked into the kitchen. The tea was still 
there, waiting. The iced eaxes. The little sandwiches were 
already curling at the corners. She returned to the lounge 
and sat on the sofa, reading a magazine. But her eyes could 
^.pot' take in ihl words. 

Whatever could have happened to him? 

Then the bell rang. It did not enter her head this time to 
keep him waitinp. Joyfully she rushed to the door. Her 
niother was thi^re, and the child. “I’m sorry, Ypronica,” 
she 9<xid. “My key. ... I left my key in my other bag.” 

Her mother saw the tea, uneaten in the kitchen. “So your 
friend didn’t come?” 

“He phoned. At the last minute, he was called away. 
Business.” 

“What a pity!” 

When the child was in bed, as she sat with her mother by 
the parental domestic hearth, she was thinking to herself 
that Michael Leeming’s suggestion mightn’t be such a bad 
idea, at that. 


On the second day of his stand-off, this time arranged with 
elaborate care so that he could have Christmas at home, 
they were having one of their quiet teas by the fire in the 
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drawing-room when Melanie said to Michael, “You know, 
darling, I think you’ve got a touch of ’flu.” 

He had been moodily staring at the flames licking round 
the black coal, turning it slowly into ash. “What makes you 
think that? I’m feeling all.dgjpt. Diun’t sleep too well 
night. That’s all it is.” 

She put her arm gently around him. “You’re not worrying 
about fiiything, are you?” 

“ ’Course I’m not.” 

“You’d tell me i^you were?” 

He gave a shrugging gesture of impatience, as though her 
arm was irritating his baciL. “For God’s sake, Melanie. . . .” 
The arm trailed off downanto the depths of the sofa, away 
from him. 

“You’ve been moody lately.” Her voice sounded patia«^^ 
unbearably understanding. 

“Have I?” he said. “I’m sorry. Hadn’t noticed it myself. 
At Christmas time, too!” 

“You know what I think it is, Michael?” " 

“There isn’t anything. Nothing at all.” 

“You’ve been working too hard in the garden. Tlien as 
soon as you get back for a trip, you rush up to the airport. 
That’s not good for you. You should taVe things molne 
easily.” 

That was what he had told Melanie, that he had to go to 
the airport. She would not have understood about Veronica 
— still less about Libby in her bed-siticr off Baker Street. 
That .was what he had been thinking about all day. 

Libby had been difficult. She had started off by saying she 
was glad Cockcroft knew. Everything had been sqjt of 
holc-in-the-corner, hadn’t it?T[t was so different, somehow, 
from Kelston’s affair in the Azores. And yet, in some ways, 
so alike. 

The comparison had darkened his mind. Revolted him. 
He liad turned on her furiously. Cockcroft, he said, would 
say nothing. 

“How are you so sure?” she asked him, with a curious 
smile. 
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He was certain. That’s all there was to it. Men didn’t talk. 
Not like wOiTien. 

“Oh, but they do, liebling. I’ve heard them. About poor 
Mark ” 

xBut in the end, she^ belie vdthim. She had heard that a 
conspiracy of silence among men sometimes did exist. And 
he seemed so sure. 

“Then there’s me, Michael darling.” 

“I don’t think you’ll say anything, Libby.” 

“Michael, these days you’re so certhn. So marvellously 
certain.” 

“The Company don’t like^.mpfoying stewardesses who’ve 
attracted the attention of theii* married aircrew. If this 
business of ours ever comes to their notice, what d’you 
irAok would happen?” 

“CAcV/, yoiCre the one wno can look into the future.” 

“One of us would have to go. Stewardesses are two a 
penny. Pilofs . . . these days, pilots are pure gold.” 

^ > She had treated him to one of her giggling fits. ""Liebling,^" 
^ she sajd, “you think of the quaintest things to say.” 

All the same, she listened. He had the impression she 
understood the situation perfectly. “And no more working 
tfie roster,” hetsaid. “If we’re out together too nj^ny times, 
people will get the wrong idea.” 

She said, “I think you believe if nobody knows about 
our affair, it hasn’t really happened at all. But if that’s the 
way you want it . . .” The sentence stayed unfinished, but 
before he left, she became quite loving. At the doqr she 
kissed him. “^m/ wiedersehen,'^ she said. 

Vie would have to do something, of course. It would have 
to be stopped. That affair of Kclston’s was at the root of 
the whole thing. All this glib talk of happiness. It had 
worried and unsettled him. Octopus-like, it had reached 
^into the tranquillity of his own home. 

The only bright spot on the horizon was Veronica. She 
had taken his suggestion very well. Much better than Mark. 
She might very likely do something about it. 

\lclanie came in with supper on a tray. “Liver and 
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bacon,” she said. “The tinned peaches you brought back 
from Panama to follow. Nice?” 

He agreed that it was “just right, just what I want.” 

She noticed he toyed with the food, leaving most of it. 
“Now to-morrow, Midnelf?’ she said, “if it’s fine to- 
morrow, let’s take the car out into the country. For the 
whole day. Fresh air’ll do you the world of good.” 


Kelston said to the girl in the outer office: “Could I see 
Mr Veitch?” 

Eyes that had looked at Iftlters and confidential files, 
classified and pigecn-hole^ the man now standing before 
them. 

“I’ll see, Captafn Kelston.” The hazel-coloured mercury 
behind her spectacles, twin barometers of Company favour, 
did not stand high. She went into the Line Manner’s Office, 
closing the door carefully behind her. A duet droned un- 
intelligibly through the glass panel for five /iiinutes. BSck<^ 
again, she gave him a smile that was rather too good^to be 
true. 

“So sorry,” she said. “Mr Veitch is very busy.” 

“When <jan 1 see him, then?” 

“Not for an hour or so.” 

Kelston said impatiently, “Well . . . give me a time. And 
I’ll call back.” 

She looked at him doubtfully. Then she said, “I’ll ask 
him.”. 

Kelston finally left with the information that Mr Veitch 
would see him at four-thirty. He was out on service»next 
day, after a four-day stand-off that had already been too 
long for him. But Ferris had refused to change on the 
Tuesday trip. He read up a few new orders in the Operations 
Oflic^e, went over to the hangars to have a discussion about ^ 
the re-routing of the wiring with the engineers, and showed 
up dead on time. Even so, he was kept waiting. 

“Captain Kelston,” Veitch said evenly to him, when he was 
at last admitted. “Sit down, won’t you?” The outstretched 
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fingers on Veitch’s right hand started to tap their opposite 
numbers orhhis left. “Now what can I do for you?” 

“I thought I’d like to explain personally. The night-stop 
I called.” 

*“Crew fatigue, wasn’t it?<Vitiu explained it quite fully.” 

Kelston took no notice. “1 came to see you as soon as I 
got in about it. You were too busy. The day before yesterday 
when I called, you were away. I’m sorry I couldn't get to 
see you before.” He paused and lopked at Vcitch full 
between the eyes. “But it seems rather A’ilTicult.” 

“Busy,” Veitch said swiftly. “Very busy. I’m sorry. You 
know how it is.” 

Kelston said, “Anyway, I doit t know whether you quite 
realise how inexperienced these new First Officers are.” 
'^"^‘All we can get. You know what the pilot situation’s 
like. They’ll settle down.” 

“Sure tl^ey’ll settle down. But while they are settling 
down, the Captain is, in effect, training them as well as 
doVng his owfi job.” 

Something about tlifi urgency in the man’s voice made 
Veitch hesitate. Suddenly he began to feel unsure again. 
“Well. . . .” He proped for words, “I don’t know what else 
we can do.” ^ 

Melston saicl, ‘-‘But don’t you see? Things arc combining 
too much. All at the same time. New First Officers. The 
curious fire Lecming had. The crew fatigue angle of flying 
4,000 miles with three intermediate stops.” 

“There’s nothing there that time won’t take care of. The 
aircraft are being modified . . 

“Too slowly.” 

Veitch proceeded as though Kelston had said nothing. 
“The First Officers are gaining experience every day. And 
all the other pilots think they can cope with the lone lee. 
If you feel you can’t. . . .” 

With a hopeless, weary fury, Kelston said, “It’s got 
nothing to do with what 1 feel I can cope with. It’s what I 
told you earlier. Keep an eye on the aircraft. And on the 
crews. It’s plain common sense.” 
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“There have been no more complaints about the aircraft. 
You know we have black weeks, and then serviceability 
suddenly improves. Last three days, we haven’t had one 
mechanical delay. Anywhere on the route. And as for the 
First Officers, you’ve only with two or three of theyi. 
And as far as I remember you didn’t actually say they were 
useless.” 

“All She same,” Kelston grunted, “the ones I flew with 
have had more training. I went personally to see the Training 
Captain about Jiat.lYou can’t say a man’s useless when he 
just hasn’t the necessary experience.” 

“Well — nobody else sSems to think they need more 
training.” 

“But it’s the combination that’s so dangerous!” Kelston 
clenched his fists up like hammers, especially to drive 
point home into Mr Veitch’s skull. “This express service 
we’re now running to Panama has already increased 
business. I see there’s two extra flights going out?his week as 
specials. I don’t say anything against the engineers. They 
do their best under difficulties. But working the aircraft 
and the crews the way you’re trying fi) do ” 

Veitch said coldly, “Well, Captain Kelston, what d’you 
suggest as an alternative?” ® 

“You know as well as I do what I suggest,” he gaid 
steadily. “Put back the Azores night-stop. Anyway for the 
next few months. Give the crews a rest. And let the engineers 
have an adequate time for their inspections. Especially on 
the wiring and the hydraulic pipe lines of the unmodified 
aircraft.” 

“And what about our express service to Panama?” 

Kelston shrugged his shoulders. “In this business you 
can’t have everything. Not all at the same time.” 

“Sometimes,” Veitch said slowly, “people seem to forget 
this is not a benevolent institution. To be always run at a 
loss! 

“And sometimes,” Kelston countered fiercely, “people 
forget what a thin dividing line there is between a safe 
operation and a disaster.” 
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The normally kindly lines round Veitch’s mouth imme- 
diately harfened. These pilots had not the remotest idea of 
the complicated ins and outs of an enormous company. 
And here was a man with an unsavoury reputation almost 
banging his desk, telling himr'wfeat he should do, all because 
of a girl stuck on an island, miles out in the Atlantic. 

Both men faced each other angrily. “Your business. 
Captain Kelston,” Veitch said, “is to fly the Ccfmpany’s 
aircraft on the Company’s routes to the Company’s 
schedules.” 

Kelston smiled bitterly. “In other words ... go back to 
your cubby-hole. That’s the^troufcle with this vast organisa- 
tion. Far too departmentalised. -Everyone can’t see further 
than the walls of his own ofiice. Or the fuselage of his own 
TT?. craft.” 

“If you dislike being employed by the Company . . .” 

“I can go. Anyway, as far as talking to you is concerned, 
Mr Veitch, I might just as well.” He got to his feet. Towering 
hifeh above the Line Manager, all his anger now seemingly 
dissolved, he added: “As I see it things are accumulating 
dangerously. I may be wrong. Let’s hope to God I am.” 

Before he went out of the door, he turned back to look at 
Veitch’s apparently impassive face. “Don’t se^m to have 
be»n able to ichjeve much,” he said. “But there it is.” 

Veitch sat at his desk, trying to concentrate on other 
matters. But Kelston had disturbed him. His mind simply 
would not do as it was told. The walls of his own office, 
Kelston had said. He felt sometimes that his office walls 
were closing relentlessly in on him. That big wall which 
cariied the door with his name on it — that was certainly the 
Chairman. The wall behind his desk was the aircrew. The 
wall with the window, giving a gloomy view of the winter 
wastes of the airport, was certainly Kelston. And the wall 
with the map, the little bits of colour representing that 
unknown 6,000 miles he so often read about and hardly 
ever saw — in some odd way he had always associated that 
wall with the Gibraltar crash, perhaps because each of 
them always remained so much of a mystery. 
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He struggled gamely to pull himself out of the mood that 
was settling down on him. On his desk, ther^were three 
pieces of paper that painted a much more cheerful picture 
than Kelston’s troublesome trinity. One was a chart showing 
the receipts of the route for yie^ ast thifee weeks. The thin rgd 
line had shot up, just as though it recorded the temperature 
of a man suddenly struck with a fever. Well above the profit 
mark, /ftother was a programme showing the progress of the 
modifications to the electrical wiring on the aircraft. Easy 
Dog was already iifcdified — at a cost, he noticed of over 
£4,000. That would show clearly enough they weren’t afraid 
of spending money. EasJ Fo^ was halfway through her 
Check Four. They ^^ere speeding things up specially. By the 
beginning of February, Easy Uncle and Easy Zebra would 
be finished, too. 

By the beginning of February. Just under six weeks’ time. 
The last piece of paper was a calendar. He looked at it, 
putting his finger on each day, as though by h^is touch he 
brought them to life. Thirty-nine of them, ^hat was all., 
Then all the aircraft would be modified. And the new First 
Officers would each have a couple ^ore trips under* their 
belt. 

It wasn’t, after all, very long. It was wonderful ho^ 
everything* ventually could be cured by time? 

Just before he went home, he saw Macmillan, Manager 
of the North Atlantic route. Veitch knew they were suffer- 
ing their usual winter recession. “By the way, Mac,” he 
said, Ijeaming all over his face, “one day soon we’ll have to 
borrow some of those out-of-work Astroliners of yours. 
We simply can’t cope with the rush.” 


TWO 

Before going back to his room in Earl’s Court after his 
interview with Veitch, Kelston had a meal at one of the 
cheap Indian restaurants along the Fulham Road. He felt 
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tired and dispirited. These days, no one seemed willing to 
listen to hiiti. He had talked with the pilots he saw along the 
route without success. And now the Line Manager obviously 
thought he was imagining things. There were days when he 
himself thought so, tdo. An^^y^l somehow, in his mind the 
events of the last four weeks were forming into a pattern, in 
much the same way as a storm makes well-known designs 
in the sky, hundreds of miles from its centre. 

He ate curry and rice slowly. Anyway, to-morrow he 
would see Karena. Even though it wduld only be for an 
hour, while his aircraft was refuelled, at least he would be 
able to talk to her, once m^re suddenly become truly alive 
and happy. He went home, thinking about her, recovering 
from Veitch’s cold reception. 

There was no mail for him on the tabic by the telephone. 
He walked up the two flights of stairs, and opened the door 
of his room. 

Veronica^ was sitting by the gas fire, bolt upright in the 
oitJy arm-ch£5ir. 

Kelston, hung his coat on the hook behind the door. 
Then he said, “Hello, Veronica.” 

“You don’t seem particularly pleased to see me, Mark.” 

“I was thinking . . . something at the airport . . . nothing 
to do with ydu.’,’ 

He looked at her thin mouth, apparently compressing 
with difliculty the emotion behind it, the white face, the 
big unhappy eyes. Veronica v/as being convincing as the 
conventional tragic wife. 

“I’ve come back, Mark.” 

He pulled up a wooden chair. With infinite weariness, he 
said, “You don’t mean what you say, of course.” 

First Veitch. Now this. 

“But I do. You’re still my husband. As soon as we get a 
bigger place, the child can come and ” 

“Veronica, we’ve been into all this before.” 

'‘"I know. But I’ve been thinking since then. And Mark, it’s 
Christmas time!” 

“I’ve already explained. I want a divorce.” 
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She leaned towards him, and put her hand on top of his. 
“Mark, you’ve never given me a chance. Truly, v^e would be 
happy together. Somehow ... I understand things better 
now.” 

“I doubt it, Veronica. Yo^i wouldn t be here if you did^” 

“Now you’re being cruel. Bitter.” 

“No, just sad. You . . . John . . . Karena. Fve got you all 
into this. Inadequate thing to say — but I’m sorry. Now 
I’m trying to sort things out the best way I can. That’s why 
I want the divorce.fi 

“The best way for you, you mean.” Just by the skin 
of its teeth, her voice couitl be railed soft. 

“In the end the best w?^y K)r all of us. Our marriage 
wasn’t a success. I think we both tried to make it one.” 

“Well . . . /did.i’ 

“It was a mistake. Then unexpectedly, I found happiness. 
Real happiness.” 

“Or thought you did. Anyway, you wanted to grab it, 
just for yourself.” 

“Yes.” 

She took her hand away from his suddenly. The bangles 
on her wrist played a quick little tambourine tune. “I’ll 
tell you one thing. I won’t divorce >ou.” 

Mark locked down at the rug. From the rr.u.ntelpiece,.lhe 
photograph of Karena gazed down on them both. Even 
made up of shadow and light on supersensitive paper, her 
gentle mouth, closed and compassionate, seemed still to 
exprc^ her understanding. 

“So you’ve told me before,” he said at last. 

“Now you know that,” she said irritably, “what’% the 
reason for going on with all”— her waving hand took in and 
condemned (Jie whole shabby room — “this.” 

“The same reason.” 

“But you’ll never be able to see her, anyway. Now they’ve 
taken out the night-stop.” 

He looked up quickly. “Who told you that?” 

She turned her face away from the hard glare in his 
eyes. “Well . . . Michael Leeming. He came to see me.” 
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“Why?” 

“To heljr” 

“In what way — to help?” 

“He said you’re not seeing her so much now. He thought 
it a good time for us fb makr things up.” 

He said furiously, “What damned business is it of his?” 

With a prim self-righteousness, she explained, “He 
did it out of kindness. He said you’d learnt youf lesson. 
And when I heard you couldn’t see hej- any more. . , .” 

He said quietly; “Even if I couldn’t see her again, it 
would be the same.” 

She got up abruptly. “Ygu’re Saadi Leeming was wrong. 
You’re as crazy as a coot!” 

“I wish to God Leeming would keep out of this. What the 
h^Il he thinks he’s trying to do ” - 

“You wouldn’t recognise a helping hand if you saw one.” 
She put on her gloves. “One thing I’d like to say before I 
go/ Mark.” Her eyes glittered vindictively. “Don’t get 
any ideas abbut throwing up your job, and living idyllicly 
and pennilessly in the Azores, will you? You’ve still got a 
family to support, whether you like it or not. You may not 
care about me. But I know damned well you feel guilty 
about John.” - ' 

Holding His head in his hands, he listened to the 
furious clacking of her high heels on the worn carpet 
that trailed down the two flights of stairs to the hall of the 
house. 

Mark saw Leeming in the morning. He had Just signed 
the Flight Plan, and was getting into the transport to go 
out to his aircraft, Easy Dog. 

“Hold on a minute, driver,” he said, and walked over to 
the uniformed figure striding towards the Operations 
Room, carrying a bulky brief case. 

Before he could say anything, Leeming had burst out 
with, “They’ve got me on this Special, Mark! Leaves an 
hour after you.” 

“So I saw.” 

“But I only just got in on Sunday! I was supposed to be 
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getting Christmas in. They promised me! Fancy having to 
go out the day before Christmas Eve! Last -toight they 
phoned. It’s ridiculous.” He was panting with indignation. 

“These things are sent to try us,” Kelston said. But 
Leeming was unaware he being quoted, that these 
were the last words he had said to Kelston, in Bermuda. 

“It’s not good enough, Mark. Naturally, Melanie was 
upset, ’^e’d planned things ” 

“You might have bad a short stand-off. But you still had 
time to go and see Teronica,” Kelston said steadily. 

Leeming hesitated, “'^emnica?” 

“Don’t try and pretend yovj don’t know. As far as I 
can gather you told r er the time was ripe for a reconciliation 
between us. Now the Azores’ night-stop is out.” 

“I was only trying to help,” Leeming said indignantly 
“You know how much this breaking up of your marriage 
has worried Melanie and me.” 

“I don’t. All I know is . . . you’re interfering.” 

Leeming’s blue eyes looked suddenly hostile*. 

“You’ve seen me,” Kelston werjt on. “You’ve .seen 
Veronica. It’s no damn good. Now for Christ’s sake, will 
you please keep out of my hair?” 

“Don’t talk to me like that!” Leeming snapped the 
words out as though the office boy had been rude to him. 
An air of injured innocence mixed with the anger on his 
face. 

With a sigh of exasperation, Kelston said, “It’s difficult 
managing your own life. Managing someone else’s instead 
— that’s child’s play in comparison.” 

Leeming flushed scarlet. “What the hell d’you mean by 
that?” 

“Just whatl say.” 

A girl in a blue raincoat passed them, a smart forage cap 
tilted ^at a becoming angle on her fair hair. 

“Good morning, Captain Leeming . . . Captain Kelston,” 
Libby Challoner said. 

Leeming immediately looked into the crew car. Kelston’s 
stewardess was sitting there at the back, patiently waiting. 
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For the moment, he was nonplussed. His fury hesitated, 
uncertain (vhether it should pour over Kelston or this 
demure disobedient creature, now tripping into the Opera- 
tions Room to report her arrival on duty. 
i-The damned girl had doifw it‘ again! 


Just over an hour later, when the weak sun was mixing a 
watery yellow into the greyness of the sky, Leeming took off 
in Easy Uncle. As he climbed away froih the ghostly English 
coast below him, the thoughts jostled.in his mind, one against 
the other, for pride of plac^' in his attention. Mechanically, 
he kept the Marlborough flying upwai Js on the first course 
to Madrid, one nine five degrees magnetic. 

"Before he left for the airport, Melanie had said bitterly, 
“So this is our Christmas is it? This is the eight-day stand- 
off you premised me? Three days of mooning around the 
house like a big gloomy bear!” 

• ^He had t/ied to explain to her, as best he could, that 
there was no one else tp go. But Melanie could never under- 
stand. So things had been difficult at home when he left 
for this trip. And then to have first Kelston and then Libby 
piled on his p^ate was really too much. And the Thursday 
service was the long one — five day slip at Bermuda both 
southbound and homebound. 

Libby, he noticed grimly, when he went back to talk to the 
passengers, seemed anxious to keep out of his way. She was 
making herself ostentatiously useful in the galley when he 
passed, and he didn’t speak to her. As for Kelston, for sheer 
ingratitude at the trouble he’d taken, that man took the 
biscuit. He really deserved everything that was coming to 
him. 

As the trip progressed through Lisbon, with its heavily 
scented airport buildings, Leeming felt depressed, let down. 
His talks with Kelston and Veronica had been humiliatingly 
fruitless. The more he thought about it, the more he was 
CQnvinced he should have gone to see Karena first. If he 
explained everything to her carefully, from an outside 
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point of view, she might well be able to understand. By 
the time he reached the Azores, he had high hopeq of Karena 
being the most sensible of the whole damned trinity. 

He hadn’t expected to see her at Santa Anna. He had 
planned to phone her up. But t^iere shc’was, just leaving the 
restaurant. Immediately, he recognised her from the 
photograph in Mark’s room — the long white forehead, 
the black hair, the curious sad look about her eyes. Ob- 
viously now, she’d come over to see Kelston, who, still 
keeping an ho^r ahead of him, had taken off for Bermuda a 
few minutes before Leeming had landed. 

Leeming acted on an iiAmediatc impulse. It seemed too 
good an opportunity;to mifis. While the navigator went oflF 
to make up the Flight Plan, he went up to her and said, 
“My name’s Leeming. I’m a friend of Mark’s.” 

Immediately she put out her hand. “And I’m Karena. 
But, of course, you know.” She smiled shyly. 

“Yes, I did know,” he said awkwardly. “1 was tvondering 
whether you’d care to have coffee with me. I’v^ got half un 
hour or so.” 

It seemed a perfectly normal kindly suggestion. He 
followed her back into the restaurant. Over coffee and thick 
ham sandwiches, he said, “So you saw Mark* then?” 

“Yes.” Hdr eyes lit up. “I saw him. He’s just taken off. 
I watched him go, and then I came in here.” 

“You wouldn’t sec him for very long, then?” He injected 
a generous amount of sympathy into his voice. 

“An hour.” 

“Hardly seems worth it,” he said, judicially but still 
sympathetically. > 

“Oh, but it is,” she said Vfery firmly. He felt she had 
withdrawn from him a little. 

He wanted to feel his way carefully, but he was so pressed 
for time. He said, “But what’s the point of it all? Just an 
hour (i'r so every month like this?” Then he added: “That’s 
no life for you, Karena.” 

“/ think it is. That’s our life. Nobody else’s.” He ignored 
her warning, and said heavily, “1 hope you don’t mind if I 
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speak to you bluntly. It’s ruining Mark’s career. The 
management know. The crews talk.” 

She made a little hopeless gesture with her hands. “The 
talk doesn’t matter. People always talk — about something. 
If it wasn’t me, it w3uld be^^^ou ... or someone else.” 

He looked at her suspiciously. Then he went on: “But 
his home. You’re destroying his home, his . . .” 

“I’m destroying nothing,'* she said vehemently. “They 
didn’t love each other. Without love, his home was already 
destroyed.” 

He shook his head. “I’m sorry you feel like this about it. 
I wanted to help, but ” 

“But you can't. No one can. You can’t think my thoughts. 
Feel my feelings. Come into my life. No one ever can. 
E'^ch one of us is apart. Isolated. Unlers . . .” 

“Unless they’re in love, ’ he finished for her with heavy 
sarcasm. 

“Yes.” 

^ He sighed. “But what difference does it make if you are? 
His wife won’t divorce him. You can’t come to England. 
For a few hours a mohth. It doesn’t make sense. What’s the 
point of it all?” 

“If you drn't understand,” she said at last, “I can’t 
explain it to" you. And you don’t. Otherwise you wouldn’t 
ask.” 

Exasperated now, he said, “That’s an easy excuse. 
‘Wouldn’t understand.’ Of course, I wouldn’t, if you don’t 
tell me.” 

She looked at him steadily for a few seconds. Then she 
said softly, “We love each other.” She turned her face away, 
and looked out of the windefw. Reluctantly, he admired her 
almost perfect profile, the full red lips, the poise of her dark 
shapely head. She said, as though to the night outside, 
almost like a litany, “We’re not separate any more. Some- 
how we’re one. No one can separate us.” 

She turned back to him. “The short time we have together, 
that’s when we really live. And after he’s gone, there’s a 
sort of afterglow that lasts until he comes again.” 
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Her eyes searched his face to see if he understood. 

“Well,” he said, “you’re right about one thiyg. I dorCt 
understand.” He shook his head and curled the corners of 
his mouth down. “Not one bit of it. I’ve got another name 
for it.” 

He saw that he had hurt her deeply. The defences were 
up against him, around her mouth and jaw, but she could 
not guaid her eyes, which were now enlarged dark vulner- 
able holes in the well-defended face. Quickly, he pressed 
home his advantage? “And his wife, his child? They don’t 
matter of course?” 

“They matter very niuch,” she said huskily. “That’s the 
reverse of the coin, '^jhinking of them.” 

“Doesn’t seem to stop you, though. Doesn’t seem to 
cast a blight on the,Captain’s Room.” 

“But how can you say? How can you judge?” Her voice 
was low and angry. 

He drew a deep breath, and said pompously, Even in his 
own ears, “1 can judge, all right. I know wham’s right a^d 
what’s wrong.” 

“But not what’s right or wrong for Sue, for Mark,” 

“But as his friend, 1 can . . .” 

Her slight body tautened. “You are not 'his friend,” shQ 
interrupted hotly. “Nobody’s. Not even your own.” i 

Then she stood up. “I’m sorry,” she said sadly. Her anger 
had gone now, her face once more a pale mask. “Thank you 
for the coffee.” 

He walked out of the restaurant with her. He put out his 
hand, and she look it. “1 hoped you’d understand,” he said. 

“And I hoped you would,” she said wistfully. “Wje’re 
both trying to say different things. In the same words.” 

As he watcjied her walk towards the road, he was aware 
he had failed. He had struck home so many times, it should 
have been a victory. It was odd that he should feel just the 
humilfation of defeat. 

Before he went to sign the Flight Plan, he saw Libby in 
the corridor, standing by herself, waiting for the catering 
stores from the restaurant. 
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“Saw you talking to Mark’s Karcna,” she said, and 
giggled, “^hat are you trying to do, Michael? Get off with 
all the girls the whole way down the Route?” 

He was thinking of a suitable crushing retort, when 
Dudley came up and said ;ifi(jiently, “Load sheet’s ready 
for your signature, sir. And I’ll get the passengers aboard in 
five minutes’ time.” 

In Dudley’s opinion, Leeming looked tired. He uad half 
expected Kclston to call a night-stop. In his subsequent 
relief, he was particularly anxious to ^jSt Leeming airborne 
before the words “Crew Fatigue” had time to crystallise in 
his mind. ' 

Leeming saw Libby twice dvring tjie next quiet eleven 
hours, while Easy Uncle transported them, with a majestic 
and trouble-free momentum, over the long Atlantic to 
Bermuda. Once, during th^ night, she came up to the front 
with some tea for him. All he said was, “Thank you.” 
Then he saw her at the back, when he went for a shave before 
the passengOxS woke up and crowded out the toilet. 

He asked her, “Get any sleep?” 

She smiled brightly and said, “Yes, thank you, sir.” 

But the clay after they arrived at Bermuda, she said to 
nim when they were on their own in the lounge of the hotel. 
“I know what you’re thinking. This time you’re wrong. I 
didn’t work the roster. They just told me I had to come. 
Nobody else.” 

“All the same,” he said, “looks a bit suspicious. Three 
trips in a row.” 

She laughed. “You do love to cover up the clues, Michael 
dai;[ing. At least we haven’t got Cockcroft with us this time. 
I saw him in London. He’s on leave.” 

He said solemnly, “No, that’s something.”, 

She gave his face a quick, shrewd scrutiny. “Michael, are 
you trying to tell me it’s all off again? Because if so, do 
try and be a bit more explicit.” 

He hesitated. “No . . . nothing like that. Only we have to 
be careful.” He was thinking that he and Kelston would be 
going round the roiite together. It was impossible that Mark 
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could suspect. All the same, those words about managing 
someone else’s life instead of your own were rather curious 
ones to use under the circumstances. 

Libby said suddenly, “You’ve given me a very full book 
about it. Code of Etiquette/c;. use by Stewardesses havigg 
an affair with Captains. I’ll try not to break the rules.” 

“No need to take it that way, Libby.” 

“If I didn’t find that double-headed penny charaeter of 
yours so damned airjusing ” 

He said icily, “1 don’t know what you mean.” 

“That’s what makes U even more amusing.” 

He put his hands in liis pQpkets and abruptly walked 
away from her. 

For the four days of the slip that remained he avoided 
Kelston, since there seemed no more to say to him. Anywijy, 
the man always seemed to be on his own. Libby was perfectly 
friendly with him at meals. The Libby brush in the lounge 
appeared to have been forgotten. But she did not attempt 
to seek out his company. Either by day or by night. Which' 
was just as well, as the hotel was full of extra crews, sent 
out to cope with the new influx of extra services that the 
express service to Panama had produced. 

Kelston and Lceming eventually went on, Cdll only aboul^ 
an hour apart, through Nassau and Jamaica to Panama. 
Apart from the odd word, when they saw each other after 
landing at the refuelling stops, they hardly spoke. They 
had rooms next to each other at the rest-house, but when 
Leemir|g arrived, Kelston had already gone to bed. 

Next morning, they chatted desultorily to each other at 
breakfast. And then after lunch, Kelston went on his ^ong 
tirade, preaching about the aircraft, the night-stop in the 
Azores and the First Olliecrs. 

He aaid to Lceming, “Don’t you see the danger? The 
aircraft have got to be looked after. So have the crews.” 

Leeming smiled and said, “Off on your old hobby-horse, 
Mark?” 

Patiently, Kelston explained there were four things that 
could cause an aircraft accident: a foreign body hitting it 
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(which was a rare Act of God, and nothing much could be 
done about it), weather, which these days could be largely 
discounted, except as an additional aggravation to the two 
main causes — a major fault in the aircraft or a bad mistake 
on the crew’s part. 

“You’re not telling me anything I don’t already know,” 
Leeming said. 

Kelston said angrily, “That’s the terrible part ubout it 
all. Everybody knows these things. Ye.t nobody does any- 
thing.” 

Leeming said comfortingly, “These things are being 
watched, Mark.” 

“Who by?” 

“Oh . . . someone in the Company.” 

“Only wish I knew his name,” Kelston retorted. “So 1 
could buy him the spectacles he so badly needs.” 

He didn’t seem disposed to talk any more. He wandered 
off to read in his room. Leeming thought to himself, the 
m'in’s certaiilly got it badly. 

For the rest of the day, Kelston gave the impression he 
hardly noticed Leeming was around. He kept himself 
strictly to himself. So there was, as usual, nothing to do at 
Panama, exceept wander round the town and sit under the 
ho: sun in tHe garden. 

That night, Leeming woke at two in the morning. The 
whole rest-house was quiet. He looked out and saw the 
palm trees quite still in the moonlit, windless air. He tried 
to go to sleep. But he wasn’t tired. He read for an Jiour. It 
was still no good. 

He knew perfectly well what the trouble was. In his 
imagination, as though it was a fresh and vivid film, he 
went through the details of that night he had spent here with 
Libby. 

He lay on his back for a while, staring at the ceiling above 
him. But his mind insisted on making a moving mural even 
of that rectangular black screen. 

He put on his slippers and his dressing gown, and care- 
fully tiptoed down the corridor to her room. She was 
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awake when he came in. But she said nothing. He closed 
the door and sat on the rug beside her bed. 

She propped up her head with an arm that came out of a 
little tunnel of white nylon sleeve. 

Then at last she whisper''df‘T didn’t know when or hgw, 
Uebling, But I knew damned well you’d come!” 


THREE 

Still almost side by side, a week later, Kelston in Easy 
Uncle and Leeming in Easy. Fox closed rapidly on the 
Azores. All the way from Bermuda a tail wind had increased 
their speed to 280 miles an hour. On the other side of the 
island, Ferris in Easy Zebra was letting down to Sanita 
Anna on the normal southbound Thursday schedule. 

Ferris was on the ground first. “Looks like you’re getting 
just about the whole fleet in,” he said to Dudley and 
grinned. They got on well together. There was never any* 
difficulty getting Ferris airborne. “Well, I’ll pop alojig to 
Met before the rush sets in.” 

The Portuguese Meteorological Offic'^r spoke poo*- 
English. His sleek black hair reeked of some oriental 
pomade. Fflr Ferris’ benefit, he put a fit finger on the 
weather chart in front of them. StretJiing all the way from 
Iceland, a thick blue line tr^iilcd right down the Atlantic, 
approached the Azores, then curved to the left, out 
towards Bermuda. With a good deal of spluttering, the 
Meteorological Officer defined it as “a quasi-stationary 
cold front.” 

Ferris’ eyes immediately rivetted themselves upon it. 
“Nice bit of j;)lue crayon you’ve got there,” he said appre- 
ciatively. 

The Met man assured him it wasn’t as bad as it looked. He 
pointed, “Still to der north. Captain. Eet hardly moves.” 
Then he moved his pencil round and round, trying to draw 
rain and cloud on the air between them. He smiled, “Not 
till mornin’.” 
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He had his back to the window. Ferris faced him. On his 
radio-range, approach to the field the pilot had been in solid 
overcast all the way down from 18,000 to 1 ,500 feet. Now he 
noticed the glisten of drizzle on the darkness. Just as Kelston 
and Leeming landed, one aftJr ^he other, it started to rain 
very slightly. 

The Met man droned on. There was a Low over Lisbon. 
See — there it was on the map, the tight little rings iboking 
like an archery target with Lisbon as the bull’s eye. Up his 
arms went, as though in supplication. J*e was preaching an 
almost unintelligible sermon. This chart before him was the 
text. 

Ferris asked, “What about conditio is for take-off from 
here?” He was watching a grey blanket of mist and thin 
wa^er drops being weaved before his eye: on the air outside. 

At first, the Met man did not understand. Then, as the 
light dawn^*dj the pencil pointed all over the place. The High 
to the South, the “vairy slow fro-/zt,” the Low over Lisbon. 
^He seemed to be doing an adding sum. At last, the answer 
came out; Santa Anr^a would remain not bad, not good. 
Then he pronounced perfectly the international meteoro- 
logical word: “v^o-so.” 

Ferris said, “Visibility and cloud base, that’s what I 
want.” ' . 

The Met man saw that the customer appeared un- 
satisfied. He was unhappy at being pinned down to cold 
figures. The hands waved. The shoulders shrugged. He 
looked at Ferris as though he was trying to sum him up, 
like a salesman who’s been asked the price of a second-hand 
piec-e of furniture he’s never been sure of selling. Finally, he 
came down to brass tacks: “‘Fife mile veezibility. Cloud, 
twelf hunderd feet.” 

Ferris whistled. “Fine. Now what about a return 
alternate?” 

On the Flight Plan it was necessary to name an aerodrome 
to return that was above Company limits, in case trouble 
developed or the destination fogged in. 

“Lagens.” The Met man cut the air in front of him. “No 
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goot. Santa Maria — no goot. Santa Anna ” He hesita’ted. 

Then he said there would be no great change All morning. 
Same weather as for take-off. 

“Good.” The pilot rubbe^ his hLnds together. “Ferris 
back once more on the gravy train.” 

The Met man was all smiles. In Ferris’ experience, 
meteo|plogical officers fell into two distinct categories. 
They either liked to please, or they liked to frighten. This 
one was a real 100 Jer cent, pleasing merchant. 

Then Ferris asked casually, “And what’s the weather at 
present over the airport?” 

The Met man did what^FerrX knew he would do. Rooted 
round among his lifter to find a slip of paper that had the 
observations nearly an hour before. “Fife mile veezibility. 
Cloud base, fifteen*hunderd feet.” 

Ferris said suddenly and very genially, “Let’s look out of 
the window, shall we? Just for a change — the window. 
Not at little bits of paper.” 

The Met man turned his head as quickly as an animal 
alerted of danger. Together they tooked out at the fog 
outside. They could just sec half a wing of Kelson’s Easy 
Uncle Jutting out of the dirty night, one of her navigation 
lights makiiTg a woolly red smudge on the grey air. The ’■est 
of the Marlborough was utterly swallbwed up. That 
triangular piece of dark fuzzy metal hung all on its own, 
like a ghost wing made of ectoplasm hovering alone above a 
medium’s seance. 

The^ was an immediate and noisy waterfall of Portu- 
guese. The hands went up and down as though they were 
semaphoring the Met man’s distress. For a moment, Fbrris 
thought he was going to burst into tears. 

"'‘Ohrigadof he said, m an effort to calm him. It was the 
only Portuguese he knew. It meant, “thank you.” 

Just at the crescendo, Kelston came in. Surprised at the « 
sight of a Met man beside himself with rage, he looked 
across at Ferris. 

“He’s suddenly gone off the deep end, Mark.” 

The Met man shifted his attention to Aelston. who listened 
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to the Portuguese, answering him slowly in his own language. 
They palavered back and forth. The waterfall gradually lost 
its power. The torrent dried up. The Met man departed to 
the inner office. 

Kelston said, “He thought yoli were making fun of him, 
Peter.” 

“Only pulling his leg. Getting a rise out of a Met^man — 
only damned rise a British pilot’s ever likely to see.” 

The Met man came back, all smiles,‘“wilh both forecast 
folders in his hands. He had altered the visibility at Santa 
Anna to 300 yards. When Lcemi 'g ^arrived a few minutes 
later, everything was once niore as calm as a mill-pond. 
Ferris waited in the background, while the other two 
captains listened to much the same briefing as he had. Only 
this' time it was “Lagens ai-d Santa Mafia, no goot. Santa 
^ Anna — no goot either.” 

Kelston 6pent twenty minutes poring over the conditions 
jieported at various times from the weather stations in the 
Azores. Then he said, “There’s not a damned place in the 
Azores fit for landing: Lucky we got in when we did.” 

“Anyway,” Leeming pointed out, “Lisbon’s all right.” 

** “Except that ft’s over 800 miles away.” 

Before therthree of them went out, Kelston said to the 
Met man, “Not to-day, thank you.” 

Outside in the corridor, Ferris asked, with a smile lurking 
under the corners of his moustache, “Night-stopping, 
Mark?” 

“Yes, this stuff’s going to stick. Won’t clear befpre 
to-morrow.” 

Fdiris pointed out: “You c§n still see a couple of hundred 
yards. Good enough to take-off.” 

Kelston said, “Company limits in Line Standing Orders 
are 1 ,000 yards for this place.” 

. “Quoting the bible to me now, eh?” 

The three of them stood together in the corridor, away 
from the station personnel and their own crews purposelv, 
so that no one world hear them about their sometimes 
unhappy business c t reaching a decision. 
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Leeming said, “Well, you certainly seem to have made 
your mind up pretty smartly on that one, MarJ:.” 

“What arc you going to do, Michael?” Ferris asked. 

“You’ve taken the words right out of my mouth, Peter.” 

“Well ... 1 know dami^v^ll I can get off.” 

“It’s runway One Three,” Leeming said doubtfully. “Into 
the hills, ril be pretty heavy.” 

“OlT,' Christ, Michael,” Ferris retorted. “I’ll be at 
maximum all-up w^jjight. Three tons heavier than you can 
possibly be.” He pifuscd. Then he added: “If you can’t take 
off in this, you should damn well knit socks, not fly 
Marlboroughs.” 

Kelston said, “There’s tto question of anyone not being 
able to take off — so long as everything goes all right. I 
happen to think there’s an added risk if you can’t hind 
immediately if anything goes wrong.” 

“As far as the Book’s concerned,” Ferrish remarked, 
“those rules are meant to be interpreted, Thev’re not r^gid. 

I got that from Vcilch himself. If you can do 'it safely, theff 
do it. After all, we’ve each donci, about fourteen, years 
flying. Should be able to make up our minds by now. 
Without the help of the Book.” 

“Sure,” Kelston said. “And I have done.' 

“There’ll* be a lot of people to get hotel rooms for,” 
Leeming put in. “I doubt if Dudley can do it.” 

“And I can tell you,” Ferris said. “They’re screaming for 
your two Marlboroughs at London. There’s another 
special going off to-morrow. Supposed to be Easy Uncle.” 

“Well, that’s just hard luck.” Kelston shrugged his 
shoulders nonchalantly. “Because Easy Uncle is staying 
right here.” 

“You’ve made up your mind, Mark,” Ferris said. “So 
have I. I’m going.” 

“i^nd if something goes wrong? There’s nowhere in the, 
Azores you can land.” 

“Nothing will go wrong, Mark.” 

Kelston said, “Nice to be so cert^n.” Then he walljed 
away from them, back to the ofiice. 
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ft was only Leeming now who was sitting on the fence. 
He looked gloomily at the wet fog outside. “Doesn’t look 
brilliant.” 

“Some people wanj* to see beyond the damned horizon 
be^pre they lake off,” Ferris s'nwted. “Hell, man, you can 
see a few feet in front of your nose can’t you ? What more 
d’youwant?” 

“Mark’s not going.” 

“And we all know why!” Ferris leaner# over confidentially 
towards the other pilot. “If you ask nfe . . . I think he’s 
losing his nerve. Does nothing,, b^^it chatter about the 
aircraft, the crews and fly’.ng fatigue these days.” He 
smiled cryptically. “That girl’s tifrned aCie Iron Man into a 
regular old woman.” 

teeming took one more long look out of the window. “I 
think it’s getting a bit belter, anyway,” he said. 

They stsfted walking down to the Operations Room. 
Dudley was inside on the phone, alternately cursing the 
weather and the Carreras Hotel at the other end of the line. 
Trying to play his form of life-chess with three aircraft and 
three crews, and so many passengers all at the same time 
Y^as really too much for a man. He raised his eyebrows 
when he saw^^ihem come in. When he heard that both of 
them were going, he put down the receiver in order to give 
them his fervent congratulations. “That’s excellent, Captain 
Ferris . . . Captain Leeming. I really don’t know how we’d 
have managed. Captain Kelston’s given us enough of a 
headache as it is.” He looked up towards the roof., “Fifty 
people to accommodate at a moment’s notice!” 

“Vfell, you can thank your lucky stars it’s not 150.” 

“Oh, I do, Captain Ferris, I do. And it isn’t onlv that. It’s 
the expensed 

Suddenly the Tannoy announced, first in Portuguese, 
^ then in English: “Empire Airways regret to announce the 
delay of its 569 service to London, due to weather. Will 
passengers please check at the booking office, where night- 
stpp accommodation! is being arranged.” 

Ferris said, “Tw/ go. One stays. Same aircraft. Same 
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weather. There’s going to be some mighty puzzled pas- 
sengers.” 

Bates was Leeming’s navigator again on tnis trip. He 
looked up from the desk, and then s/*id, just audibly, “Not 
only passengers.” Then lie^added more loudly, “Flight 
Plan finished. Captain Leeming. If you’d sign it.” 

As Ferris and Leeming walked over to their aircraft, Ferris 
said, ‘^1 saw the girl . . . waiting for him. I must say, Mark 
did a pretty quick disappearing act.” 

They parted, on tfie tarmac. Ferris climbed up the steps to 
Easy Zebra’s crew door.. As he had expected, on the flight 
deck all his crew were talkir.g about the weather. When- 
ever Captains differed, ht had found, they got a bit Jumpy. 

“Come on, chaps,” he said with a wide grin. “Let’s get 
off before Easy Fck.” 

They were all tired. There was not much enthusiasm. 
The First Oflicer, Parker, started to read out Jthe endless 
items of the Before Starting Engine Check with maddening 
slowness. He was one of the new ones. Listening to'hiWl 
Ferris irritably pulled at his mousta^^he. 

Then there was a traffic delay. Five of the paj»sengers had 
lost themselves on the way to the aircrart.oDudley could Ije 
heard calling to them, like a shepherd to liis lost sheep. 
Eventually,^ the steward announced fort)*-iiiree passengers 
on board, cabin secure. Five minutes later, all four engines 
were turning, and Ferris moved Easy Zebra cautiously 
forward into the fog. 


Now that the other passengers had left the terminal to 
board their two aircraft, the*forty-odd bodies belonging to 
Easy Uncle* took on a forgotten, rather ship-wrecked 
appearance, dotted around a lounge that had suddenly gone 
quie^. Kciston had already spoken to each one of them, 
explaining the delay. They were a good lot. Most of them" 
looked out at the fog and said they saw his point. But all the 
same, he knew it was difficult for |hem, watching other 
people going on. 
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Kelslon saw Dudley about transport and hotel accom- 
modation, ^pd arranged a provisional take-off time for eight 
next morning. He walked off to the Reception Hall, ignoring 
the thin knowing smilf on the manager’s face. 

He found Karena waiting Voj him by the ticket office. 
He said to her, “Well, the weather’s on our side,” and 
watched the delight spread across her face when she 
realised he wasn’t going till morning. 

In the taxi to the Carreras, she started to talk gaily. 
Then she said, “What was the trip likdi^this time, Mark?” 

“Good one. No comnlaints.” 

“Not tired?” 

“This time, not parlicularly.” 

She fell silent, looking from Mark’s set face to the opaque 
squ'ire of window and back to Mark again. The taxi was 
nosing its way slowly, respectful of the thick mist that 
twisted itsejf in streamers and clumps like black seaweed in 
the air outside. He felt her eyes on his face and turned. He 
'oiniied very ^slowly and squeezed her hand. His eyes re- 
assured her by their fa,miliar effortless look of love. Never- 
theless, because her tongue had already formed the words, 
ij.ow she said : “T^Jie other two went. Will they say you should 
have gone?” ' 

‘They won’t i say so. And what they think doesn’t 
matter.” 

The taxi lumbered into a pocket of dense fog. At first 
far away and then louder, came the sound of the first aero- 
plane taking off. Karena shivered. “Things aren’t egsy for 
you, Mark, are they?” 

H^r raised his eyebrows gently and quizzically. 

“1 mean . . . decisions are’ difficult. And the Company, 
they must know about us. It’s bad for your job. It ” 

He interrupted her quietly, “It, as you call it, is the joy 
of my life.” 

For a long while she sat there saying nothing, then she 
lifted the large thin steady hand in both of hers and kissed 
the fingers one by ory\ 

butside, the wholf(sky seemed to be leaning on the island 
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and every dark bubble of mist shouted the swelling trium- 
phant noise of an aircraft’s initial climb. Automatically, 
Mark listened. It had scarcely died away befoA the second 
aircraft’s run-up started behind them with an angry, 
muffled roar. 

Karena wanted to get back to talking lightly and happily. 
To drown the noise of the aeroplanes in the sound of their 
laughfer, to shut out the mist by the curtain of their love. 

“Karena,” Marl^said suddenly. “1 didn’t cancel for you. 
Nor for me. But because it was the right decision.” He tilted 
up her chin and kissed her. “Have you got that straight?” 

He kissed her again. With his finger, he tried to draw up 
the corners of her naouth. “Smile,” he said. 

But she didn’t. Instead, she said wistfully, “Sometimes the 
mountains seem ta move in on Ponta Delgada, and sgme- 
times,” she waved her hand at the thick night outside, “the 
clouds and the fog seem to come in. And it’s li^e that withe 
us, I think. Circumstances, people, close in and squeeze us 
out. There seems to be no room for us.” ‘ ' ^ 

“I know what you mean, Kareng. No visa for England 
yet, no night-stop here, no future to look forward to 
together.” 

“And,” she went on, “I’m so afraid thai anything we do or 
say will mifKe someone else join the rank^ against us. And 
our time together will get shorter still. Until in the end there 
isn’t any left at all.” 

He brushed his lips gently over her forehead. “But I 
don’t/eel that at all. You see, the mountains only seem to 
move in. The clouds and the fog come down all right, but 
by the morning they’re gone. And that’s the feeling ^have, 
Karena, that all these seeming difflcuUies will vanish, and 
that eveythigg will be ail right in the end.” 

“Like the fairy story?” 

“Just like that.” 

He drew her head down to his shoulder. “It’s the fog 
Karena. It’s making you see giants and goblins and ogres.” 

Feeling the warmth and strength of his body beside her, 
she closed her eyes and kept them tight shut, counting The 
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twvits and turns along the road. Even this route, she 
thought, could never have so many. Then the driver braked 
and swervefi, scraping his mudguard on one of the pillars of 
the Carreras’ gales. 

Opening her eyes, she saw^hf hotel loom up, misshapen 
ancl blurred. The beams of light from the long windows were 
wet and smudged like a child’s painting. 

But inside, there was warmth and light and* voices 
murmuring and shouting and laughing in a reassuring 
stream of welcome. The glass door snapped shut behind 
them, like an armoured hand hglting the clamminess 
outside. The thought of thoj^f. threatening circumstances, of 
hostile faces — the goblins as Mirk caMed them — faded in 
her mind, erased by the smiles and flesh-and-blood gestures 
that had taken the place of the trailing damp arms of the 
fog. 

Already^ ten paces before they reached the Captain’s 
Room, Karena’s face was flushed and happy. The small 
^aound of the^’key scraping in the lock, the feel of the carpet 
under her feet, the sigljt of Mark opening the door, were of 
supreme significance. In the taxi, while she had been brood- 
ing, whole min^Mtes had been wasted. From this second 
onwards, she Must hold to every moment. 

She walked through the door slowly. She let her hand 
touch his. As though the room had been waiting, allowing 
her to taste in the foyer only a weak dilution of its own 
strong essence, the walls, the ceiling and the furniture 
seemed to draw them in, and surround them with pefpetual 
echoes of their own acknowledged love. 

WJ^en the door closed behind them, Mark turned her 
round suddenly towards him and said again, “Smile, 
Karena.” 

This time it was easy. 


As Easy Zebra went down into the dip along the taxi-way 
towards runway One/Three, Parker said, “Doesn’t look like 
300 yards to me. Mjfre like fifty.” 
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They heard Leeming run up his engines. Ferris com- 
mented acidly, “He came down well after us. Now he’s off 
first. If people didn’t talk so much ” 

Easy Fox’s engines interrupted him, roaring at take-off 
power into the fog. 

“Can’t even see his navigation lights,” the First Officer 
said. 

“Ask the Tower permission to run-up in the take-off 
position on the runway,” Ferris ordered. 

They received a^ubtful assent. Ferris had found what he 
was looking for — the.^hjfk white line in the centre of the 
mile long runway. He could sec two flare-path lights, one on 
either side of him. “We?l . . . let’s get cracking on the 
run-up.” 

Hawkins was his^ngineer, and he took rather longer than 
usual, testing each engine in turn. Three times he tried the 
magneto switches on Number Four engine. Tl^en he said' 
reluctantly, “Engines O.K.” 

For once, Ferris thought it advisable to give the crew’tlW 
full take-off patter which the Trainii?^ Section had rammed 
into him. He turned to the First Officer, “Keep the control 
column well forward till we reach sixty krots . . . then I’il 
pull the nose-wheel off the ground. Stand-by to raise the 
gear and at my command. In the cven-^ of an emergency^ 
before ninety knots, stand by to give me full flap. I’ll 
throttle back, and we’ll stop — 1 hope.” 

Sixty per cent, flap was used as extra lift for take-off. The 
remaiijing forty per cent, provided the air braking action, to 
slow them down. 

Then Ferris said to Hawkins, “I’ll move the throttfes to 
forty inches, manifold pressure, and then call ‘your 
throttles.’ Fiom your position, you will advance them to 
fully permissible take-oIT limits. In the event of an em- 
crgeiyy, call it out. If we're on the ground, we’ll stop. If 
we’re airborne we’ll have Rated Power.” 

The First Officer went through the Before Take-Off 
Check. Then Ferris turned to Hawiins, “Engines ready 
to go?” ^ 
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Hawkins hesitated. Then he said, “Ready for take-off.” 

The fog apund them had taken on the colour of a wet 
granite wall. Ferris ran out the landing lights, usually used 
for night take-offs. Immediately they reflected back full in 
his face. It suddenly reminded mn. of the time he was caught 
in the searchlights over Cologne. He switched them off. 
“We’ll take this stuff neat,” he said. , 

The Tower sent them cleared take-off, cleared to Bermuda 
at 18,000 feet. Then they added the rvisibility was now 
nearer 100 yards. But by that time, Eas>''‘ Zebra was rolling. 

Ferris’ fingers could hardly kej'=‘pi up with the throttle 
levers, they were being mo\nd forward so fast from the 
engineer’s position. Hawkins wa^^obvidusly in a hurry to 
get the take-off over. 

R-jnway One Three was ‘'lightly up hill*. The Marlborough 
grunted a little at first. The speed built up slowly. A frag- 
ment of thu white line was still there, racing under the nose, 
showing up through the darkness like an indicator. It 
ftirned slightly to the left, and Ferris jabbed on left rudder. 

At sixty knots, he hauled the nose- wheel off the ground. 
More positive feeling (lowed into the controls. The Marl- 
borough was gradually awakening into life. He let his eyes 
flicker for a rA'oment on the airspeed— eighty-five knots. 
Another five seconds and they’d have flying speeS. The white 
line was still dead on the nose, though it was getting harder 
to follow. It oozed out of the night like toothpaste being 
squeezed from a tube at an ever increasing rate. 

The Marlborough bumped into the air off an uneven 
ridge on the runway. Ferris pulled back slightly on the stick. 
Wobbhng a little, as though it was a hefty child Just learning 
to walk. Easy Zebra left the ground. Gaining confidence as 
her speed built up, she plunged up into the air*. Ferris’ eyes 
left the white line, and concentrated on the air speed and 
the gyro heading of one three zero degrees. He kepf the 
wings level on the artificial horizon. 

“Gear up!” 

pie First Officer polled the lever by his left hand. “Can’t 
get it up,” he shout94l back. 
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Ferris called out to Hawkins, “Rated Power.” It was the 
maximum amount of continuous power allowed by the 
makers. Ferris was thinking of the hills at thfe far end of 
the runway. 

Easy Zebra started to, cMmb — but only at 200 feet a 
minute. 

Ferris said fo Parker. “It’s the solenoid sticking. Get a 
pencif and disengage it.” 

There was a smajl hole above the gear lever, where there 
was a solenoid wiich ensured the wheels could not be 
retracted on the ground. Sometimes it jammed, and would 
not allow retraction even in flight. 

Parker poked a t'cncil into the hole cautiously. 

“For God’s sake, hurry up,” Ferris yelled at him. “Look 
at the rate of climb!” 

The altimeter showed 400 feet. The hills went up to 2,000, 
Slowed up by the immense drag of the wheels, ^Easy Zebrar 
struggled blindfold into the clammy night. 

Then Parker’s pencil snapped. 

“Hawkins,” Ferris shouted, “Get that gear up for me. 
This man’s useless!” 

Hawkins leapt out of his seat, and fumbled in the hole 
with a screwdriver. Then he moved the lever up. Ferris 
heard a click as it engaged. “Thank God ^or that,” he .^aid. 
“Ground’s high below. Got to have a clean aeroplane a 
soon as I can.” 

Parker took this to mean he wanted the flaps up, too. He 
leant over and moved the flap lever to “Up.” 

“Cfirist,” Ferris howled at Hawkins, “look what he’s 
done now!” 

The hydraulic system opeTating the flaps and gear on the 
Marlborougfi due to the immense pressures required, would 
only operate one service at a time. If flaps and gear were 
selected at the same time, the whole system went on strike 
and would not operate either. Easy Zebra’s wheels were still 
hanging down in the slip-stream. 

Ferris edged Easy Zebra round to tfce left in a steep climb- 
ing turn, away from the hills, and rammed the flap ISver 
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back into the take-off position. Still the gear didn’t come up. 
But by now they were on a northerly heading, going steadily 
out over the*jea. Slowly their height increased. At 2,000 feet, 
Ferris relaxed his tight hold on the stick. “Now,” he said 
grittily. “Let’s start all over €:gpin. Select neutral on the 
undercarriage lever!” 

Miserably, Parker did what he was told. 

“Now select up!” 

The lever clicked. Nothing happened.^^ 

“Select down, then,” Ferris ordered. 

Parker moved it right down. They waited for a minute. 

“Now neutral!” Again thev waiLed\ 

“Now up!” 

Ferris watched for the three lights that showed the 
undgrearriage down and locked to go o^^t, one by one. But 
they still glowed back at him, cheerfully green for safety. 

, “Won’t come up,” Parker said, unnecessarily. 

Ferris kept the Marlborough flying upwards on a westerly 
a^ufse, out iif.o the Atlantic. 

“Something’s sticking, Skipper,” Hawkins said. “And 
there was a flicker on the pressure gauge. It’s reading 100 
less than it should do.” 

“It’s the gau^e,” Ferris snapped back at him. “Combined 
with inefficient opicration. Wretched system’s so»bewildered, 
can’t know its arse from its elbow.” 

“Or a leak somewhere,” Hawkins said. “We’ll have to go 
back. Skipper.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Hawkins. Stop preaching at me! 
Get the gear up instead.” 

Hankins obediently moved the lever up and down several 
times without any effect. Ferrij? glowered down at him. Now 
at 5,000 feet, Easy Zebra was still crawling along with her 
gear and flaps down. He knew what Hawkins was thinking. 
The visibility at the Azores was unthinkable for landing. 
There was only a range let down there. Ever since Leeming 
had that small fire a couple of months ago around some of 
the pipe lines of the ^^stem, the very mention of the woi Js 
hydraulic fluid was enpugh to make some of these engineers 
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turn pale and start advising the Captain to get back on the 
ground again. 

“You’re not thinking of going all the way*to Bermuda 
with the gear down, Skipper?” Hawkins asked. “We’d run 
out of fuel before we got ^o^he island.” 

Ferris retorted irritably, “Stop asking silly questtons, 
Hawkins. And geMhat gear up!"* 

“lAvon’t come up, Captain.” Just to show him, Hawkins 
moved the lever ujp again. And nothing happened. “We’ll 
have to go back twthe Azores. Except ” 

“Except what. Mister Hawkins?” Ferris was furious now. 

“Except we can’t get in. T|ie visibility. So I suppose we’ll 
have to trail all tic way back to Lisbon.” There was a 
sardonic reproach in the engineer’s voice that infuriated 
Ferris even further. 

“Have you got the impression that you are the Captain of 
this aircraft?” Ferris asked him with a heavy politeness, t 

Hawkins shrugged his shoulders. “This is an emergency. 
I was only suggesting. ...” ^ < 

“Well, keep your damn silly suggestions to yourself. And 
get out of my way!” He turned to Parker. “Take over. 
Please take care not to dive us all intq the sea.” Ferris 
climbed out of his seat and knelt on the flc.»)r by the under- 
carriage Icwer. He put it fully down. The pressure gauge 
flickered slightly. He paused for two minutes. Then he 
selected neutral, and one by one turned off the hydraulic 
pumps on the four engines. 

“No use,” Hawkins said. “Won’t come up. The 

gauge ” Ferris took no notice of him. He put the pumps 

on again, and then selected up. He glared defiantly^ at the 
little green lights. 

The two,at the side, for the main wheels, flickered and 
went out. Then the one in the middle snuffed out, too. 

Slowly and deliberately, Ferris said, “Undercarriage up.” 

I?av/kins said stubbornly, “Still something odd.” AfWr 
all, the man had to say something. 

“All it needed,” Ferris said, as hi climbed back into his 
seat, “was a little considerate and ellicicnt operation. Now, 
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get the flaps up, and let’s get cracking to Bermuda!” 

Efeven hours later, while they taxied to the ramp at 
Kindley Field, Hawkins said to the Captain, “This hydraulic 
system, sir. I’m still not satisfied with it.” 

“Works all right now. Noc trouble getting the wheels 
down.” 

“I’d prefer to get the ground engineerc to ‘check through 
the whole system.” 

“That’ll take hours! Mean a long delay.” 

“The hydraulic tank is down a bit. 'A^ght well be a leak 
on the pressure supply to the geaT selector.” 

“You know as well as I do, Hiiwkins, that these tanks 
nearly always have to be topped up. Hyclraulic fluid’s lost in 
the system. The accumulator bladders are often distended.” 

“I still don’t like it, sir,” Hawkins sai(J. 

As soon as he got out Oi the aircraft the engineer had a 
word about it with the Bermuda maintenance staff. There was 
nearly half a mile of hydraulic pipelines in the Marlborough, 
often in inac essible places. They were not enthusiastic. 
Especially when they heard of the muddle on take-oflf at 
Santa Anna. “All the safiie, if Captain Ferris insists . . .” they 
said. 

^jHawkins wen* back to Ferris. “There may be some weak- 
ness -in the sysierrj,” he said. “Works all right kow, but it 
inight show up again any time later. These hydraulic pipe 
lines are subject to terrific pressures . . . bound to weaken 
them. I think one’s cracked a bit. Probably a tiny leak.” 

“Well, what’s a hydraulic leak, anyway?” Ferris asked. 
“You’ve had a lot in your time. So have I. You’re* only 
telling me all this because it’s the latest fashion.” 

HawKins said, “You know how pushed the Company are 
for aircraft these days, sir. This one’ll be lufned round 
quickly at Panama, after the usual two hour check. And 
the way things are, as soon as they’ve given it a sniff over at 
London again, it’ll be out on a Special. I’d feel happier .* . .” 

Ferris had always found aircrew engineers the biggest old 
women in the businey. They were always shaking their 
heada over something or other. At one time, they were 
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perfectly certain that the main spars were all cracked^ At 
another, they were sure the master rods on the engines were 
all fragmentating. Since Leeming’s fire, th^ had been 
reminding themselves that the flash point of hydraulic fluid 
was ten degrees Centigrade less than the boiling point of 
water. 

“What would make you feel happier, Mr Hawkins?” 
Ferris asked evenly. 

“If the pipe linei were thoroughly checked. This aircraft 
is still unmodified. 

“What do the ground^ engineers say?” 

“Well . . . they don’t waU' the aircraft here any longer 
than they can help. That’s natural. Especially as it seems 
O.K. now. But if you insist. . . 

“And if 1 insist and they find nothing whatever the 
matter?” 

The engineer shrugged his shoulders. “Then I’ll b^ 
wrong.” 

Ferris sniffed contemptuously. Again"' tie said. 


Michael Teeming said to Melanie: “V^ell, anyway, got 
back on schedule.” 

“What’s' ko wonderful about that?” 

He looked at her uncertainly. “Kelston called a night- 
stop in the Azores. Weather was a bit off.” 

“But you’ve still only got five days stand-off.” 

He^sighed. “It’s all these specials, Melanie. Surely you see 
that?” He was dog tired. Coining straight off the long haul 
from Bermuda into an argument was a bit much. Tg make 
things easier, he helped himself to another shot of whisky. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Hardly seems any point in 
keeping house at all. Just for a few days a month. Might 
Justus well stay with my mother while you’re out. And we’ll 
go to an -hotel when you’re home. Be cheaper. And much 
less work for me.” 

“Things’ll get better,” he said vaguely. “They’ll have to 
traiij some more captains now.” His eyes pleaded witlTher. 
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“Doji’t let’s quarrel, Melanie. Not on my first night home. 
Let’s at least have five cheerful days!” 

“Let’s,” sJie retorted immediately. “And that goes for 
you more than me!’" 

Ten hours behind Leemin^ ' K-clston touched down at 
Lon'Uon Airport, When he’d cleared customs and his paper- 
work, he went along to the Operation?* Room as jjsual. 
They told him there that Mr Veitch wanted to see him. 
Even though it was nine o’clock at nighty the Line Manager 
was still working. 

Kelston said, as soon as he entered the Line Manager’s 
office, “1 suppose it’s that night-stop again. 1 put in a full 
report.” 

Veitch had made arrangements to have all Easy Uncle’s 
reports sent straight to him the minute the aircraft was on 
the ramp. He held Kelston’s voyage report in his hands. On 
^he desk jusj below it was a report from Dudley, condemning 
Kelston’s action in no uncertain terms, bringing the 
attcifiion of tfifc Line Management that this was the second 
unofficial night-stop KejjSton had called in less than a month, 
that it had cost a great deal of money, wasted valuable 
aircraft time. He ^Hnished up with an unctious comparison 
with Leeming aftd Ferris. 

Vditch lookecl both reports over for the third ^ime. Then 
Tie said coldly: “It strikes me as very odd, Captain Kelston, 
that out of three pilots flying identical aircraft, two go and 
one stays.” 

“It was the weather. In the circumstances, I didn’t tlynk it 
an advisable operation.” 

“Bu^ Captain Ferris and Captain Leeming accomplished 
it perfectly safely.” 

“As it happened — yes.” 

“Are you insinuating that they took a risk in going?” 

Kelston said, “Flying isn’t an exact science. I w'pn’t 
criticise anyone else's decisions. But I reserve the right to 
make my own.” 

He said nothing abdht take-off limits or the Book. Nor 
hadTie mentioned them in his Voyage Report. That might 
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mean trouble for Ferris and Leeming. Kelston kept faith 
with the usual close brotherhood of pilots againsf the 
management. To him, it was just a purely • professional 
difference of opinion — and nothing more. 

But Mr Veitch was noj; • pilot. He was an able admin- 
istrator, used to employing his cross-chccking system to*find 
out the truth! And this system gave him a completely 
diffeftnt slant on the whole question. “Captain Kelston,” 
he said, “since we jook out the Azores’ night-stop a month 
ago, you have ha(4 occasion to put it back twice. First for 
crew fatigue. Now for weather. No other pilot on the Line 
has done it once. Wouldli’t you call it rather a coincidence?” 

Kelston shrugge^i hisf shoulders. “You can call it what 
you like.” 

Veitch felt the tipie had come, unpleasant though it might 
be, to bring Kelston’s notice to the fact that the management 
were perfectly well aware of the woman in the Azores. 
looked Kelston squarely between the eyes, and‘said slowly, 
“1 happen to know all about. . . .” He pausee, searehiflg«'’ns 
mind for exactly the right word. “It.” 

For a moment, Kelston appeared puzzled. Then lie said, 
“I suppose you mean . . . Karena.” 

“I don’t know what the young won'in’s name is,” 
Veitch said heavily, “but 1 know only tdo well of her 
existence in the Azores.” 

Kelston’s grey eyes suddenly blazed with anger. “Which 
you think would bias . . .” 

“Naturally.” Veitch remained quite cool. He had found 
ojit at last to his own satisfaction that Kelston was nothing 
but a purposeful scaremonger, hankering to get back to an 
illicit little game he was playing in Ponta Delgada. 

With exasperated fury, Kelston turned on him. “Then you 
don’t trust me as a Captain on the Line?” 

“Not altogether — no.” 

“\nd you don’t trust anything I tell >ou?” 

“Not if it’s anything to do with the Azores’ night-stop.” 
Veitch had already decided that inithe circumstances, the 
honest truth was the best policy. 
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Kelston said, “In that case, there’s no point talking any 
further.” He got up, and was moving slowly to the door 
when Veitclr called to him. “One thing. Captain Kelston, I 
feel I shall have to tell you. Unscheduled night-stops are an 
expensive luxury. Your aircraft wp needed here for a special 
service. Since you are so much against the removal of the 
Santa Anna night-stop on account of crew fatigue, perhaps 
you might like to be transferred to the India route of the 
Company, where the legs are much shorlpr. And where there' 
is no Santa Anna to call a night-stop at ” 

Kelston closed the door behind him without replying, 
but Veitch was perfectly certain that the pilot realised what 
the hint implied. He would be ^ ery surprised if Kelston 
called a delay — other than mechanical, of course — anywhere 
along the route for many months to corqc. 

Three days later, on the Monday morning that Kelston 
^was scheduled out on another special service to Panama, 
Ferris’ voyage report on his Azores- Bermuda leg made an 
a^p^arance ci Mr Veitch’s desk. The Line Manager had 
arrived, as usual these days, early in the morning, at 
much "the same time as Kelston reported for duty at the 
Operations Room. He could, if he had wanted to, have had 
a^ word with tl e pilot before he took off. But he saw no 
need. ^ r 

For the very first thing he did that day was to read Ferris’ 
report. There were three pages of it, written in the pilot’s 
scrawling handwriting — all concerned with some ham 
sandwiches that catering in Santa Anna had provided for the 
crew’s light refreshments on board, and which Ferris 
proceeded to prove conclusively were utterly unfit for human 
consumption. 


Only a couple of hundred yards from the office where Mr 
Veitch was reading Ferris’ Voyage Report, Kelston*^ was 
checking in at the Meteorological Office. The weather to 
Madrid, apart from ;he usual winter morning mist over 
England, looked reasonable. A few isolated thunder-clouds. 
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Nothing more. He walked over to the crew rest room. 
Cockcroft put down the newspaper he was reading, and said, 
“Morning, sir.” 

Kelston looked at the breezy smile ^ on the First Officer’s 
face. “We haven’t flown togAher before, have we?” 

“No, Captain. Cockcroft’s the name.” 

Th^ shook hands. Kelston said a trifle grimly, “You’re 
lew.’"^ 

It wasn’t a question, but Cockcroft took it as one. “Oh, 
no, sir. Done threat round trips. Two with Captain Ferris. 
One with Captain Leeming. Now . . . I’ve just come back 
from a spot of leave.” 

Kelston worked (*ut in his mind that the man must have 
nearly 200 route hours behind him, anyway. 

“Had a command of my own before I joined this racket.” 

Kelston did not seem impressed. He glanced at the 
notice-board to see the names of the operatinj^ crew the* 
roster had selected for him. Bates was the navigator. Draper 
the Radio Officer, Cluny was the engineer. I rot a bad*Lt, 
all in all. 

Bates came in from collecting his rnail, and said cheerfully, 
“Good morning. Captain Kelston.” 

“Working you hard, aren’t they, Mr Bat^s? Saw you in 
the Azores kist Thursday night.” 

Bates sighed. “It’s these Specials. Never seem to have five 
minutes at home these days.” 

“Seen Cluny?” 

“H^’s out at the aircraft, sir,” Cockcroft put in. “She’s 
parked on the tarmac now.” 

“Which one have we got this time?” 

“Easy Zebra, sir.” 

Kelston gjunted. “Well ... in that case, I think I’ll stroll 
over and have a word with him.” 

He walked over the wet grey concrete towards the 
Marlborough. She stood between an Astroliner and a Pan- 
American D.C.6. Her silver sides glistened with dampness. 
He could hear someone moving arouifl inside her. He walked 
up the main steps, through the empty passenger cabin.*^ • 
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“That you, Mr Cluny ?” 

llfiere was a shuffling sound, and the crew door opened. 
“Yes, sir. Ouny.” 

Kelston followed him to the Flight Deck. “Done all your 
checks ?” 

“Haven’t dipped the tanks yet, sir. Finished everything 
else.” 

“This is an unmodified aircraft.” 

“I know, sir.” Cluny hesitated. “I’ve jilready checked the' 
hydraulic pipe lines. That is, as far as I can, sir.” 

“Which isn’t far.” 

“No, sir,” Cluny said regr^tfullv, ^‘You know what it is. 
And all the holds are full of freight. There’s one piece that’s 
enormous. Part of a ship.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Forward baggage compartment, sir.” 

,• “Anything in the maintenance book about hydraulic 
trouble?” 

‘ “Nothing all. She seems to have been running well. 
She was late in, yesterday. But that was because she did a 
shuttlS to New York and back as well.” 

“When did sh^ get in?” 

“Ten hours ..go, sir. They’ve given her the normal sixty- 
hou*i' check.” ' t 

Kelston said again, “Nothing at all in the book about 
hydraulic trouble? You’re sure of that?” 

“Nothing, Skipper.” 

The pilot thought for a minute, stroking his chin with his 
hands, “Oh, well,” he said wearily, “1 suppose it’s all right.” 

He heard the door clanging open in the rear cabin, and 
then footsteps. The rest of the crew were coming aboard. 

Dead on the Company’s schedule of nine o/clock in the 
morning. Easy Zebra lifted her forty-seven souls on board 
off runway Two Eight Left at London Airport, and turned 
her blunt nose southwards, obediently towards Madrid. 
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NORTH-WEST QUADRANT 
. Jamary lOth-March 16th 


ONE 

At the top of the c\imb, Kelslon said to Cockcroft: “You 
take over now. Don’t put in the auto-pilot.” He was trying 
to make up his mind on the capabilities of this bouncy, , 
self-confident man beside him. Confidence combined with 
very little experience he distrusted above allr other ciii - 
acterfstics in a pilot. Flying was a great leveller. A man soon 
discovered what a midget he was compared to the imiTiense, 
unexpected powers that hid in the sky. 

One thing he found out as soon as Easy Z^bra slid into a 
bank of ciifus-stratus. Mr Cockcroft’s mstrument flying 
was not nearly as good as it should hive been. Now that he* 
couldn’t see the horizon, the First Officer was over-correct- 
ing badly. With increasing irritation, Kelston saw him 
wandej, first ten degrees to port, and then, when he noticed 
it,Jurn the Marlborough too far to starboard. Easy Zebra 
climbed and dived within a mean of 700 feet of her allotted 
altitude. Bates whispered tb Draper, “This man’s^going 
flat out to m^ke all the passengers sick.” 

Kelston said to the second pilot, “Here ... let her fly 
herself. You’re struggling too much. Just correct when she 
goes off course.” 

“This cloud’s a bit rough, sir.” 

Kelston grunted. “Not half as rough as your instrument 
flying.” 
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Cockcroft said reproachfully, “I don’t get much practice, 
of fcourse, sir.” 

“Ferris and Leeming let you fly?” 

“Well, the automatic pilot was in most of the time, sir. I 
wouldn’t take it out without tCie captain’s orders.” 

^‘I see,” Kelston said. Already he could see a pretty hard 
trip ahead of him. This man needed watching. 

Then on take-off out of Madrid, as Easy Zebra touched 
eighty-live knots, he saw the First Officer’s enthusiastic 
fingers twist round the undercarriagr^ lever, presumably 
anxious to show the Captain how good he was at raising the 
gear. , ‘ " 

Kelston half turned to him. “Not yc^t,” he said. 

Immediately Cockcroft pulled the lever up. The next 
words he had been expecting to hear were, “Gear up.” As 
sooh as he saw Kelston open his mouth, he had acted. 

Easy Zebra was still below proper flying speed. Kelston 
pulled back hard on the stick. Mushing badly, in a half- 
s^'il'ed attitude, the Marlborough hung in the air, a couple 
of feet from the ground, as her wheels retracted into the 
inboard engine nacelles. Keeping take-off power on, 
Kelston waited for the speed to build up, all the time hauling 
tne nose up to prevent her sinking on to the concrete 
runway and smashing herself to pieces. When the airspeed 
indicator at last showed 120 knots, he cased the aircraft 
level, and she started to climb away normally. Then he 
turned to Cockcroft. He spoke quietly, so the rest of the 
crew wouldn’t hear, but his eyes were blazing. “What the 
hell did you do that for?” 

“i was expecting you to say . . .” 

“YOu don’t expect anything'^in this business. For God’s 
sake, listen to an order.” 

“I’m sorry, sir.” Cockcroft was inclined to be self- 
righteous. After all, they had got off without scratching 
■anything. In his own mind therefore, he had seen no 
particular danger. 

Kelston said no me :e to him. But as the trip progressed, 
thiough Lisbon and on to the Azores, he saw that Cockcroft 
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did the flying without the help of George, the automatic 
pilot. The man had to get experience some way. 

“When you’re feeling tired,” he said, “then you can put 
George in. You need the practice. On this trip you’re going 
to get it.” 

As Easy Zebra flew on towards San Miguel, Kelstftn 
kept hjg eyes on evefy movement the First Officer made. He 
took over on the circuit at Santa Anna and gently brought 
Tke Marlborough djpwn, past the Rabo de Peixe hill, 
touching down smfjothly a hundred yards beyond the 
green threshold lights (jf ^^unway One Three. 

While he was taxi-ing up to +jie ramp, Kelston opened his 
side window and looked uut beyond the parked aircraft to 
the terminal building. Just in the glow of the main door, 
Karena was standing quite still, the neon lights firing and 
glittering on her black hair, her face in the shadow of the 
night outside. 

Dudley had checked on the route weather. It was a 
perfect starlit night over Santa Anna. The wind! to Berrrrtiiu 
were reasonable, only twenty knots against them at 18,000 
feet. So the trip would be quite a short one — jusf over 
eleven hours. And Bermuda were forecasting ceiling an^ 
visibility unlimited. Unless there was something mechan- 
ically wrong^with the aircraft, there was no earthly reason 
this time, he thought with satisfaction, for Kelston to call a 
delay. 

Kelston gave him a brief good evening as he passed. 
Dudle}^ asked Cluny eagerly, “Aircraft serviceable?” 

Jfiluny said, “Seems all right.” 

“Good,” Dudley said. “Should be able to get off on 
schedule.” 

As soon a^ she saw him, Karena started to run towards 
Kelston. There was so little lime. Putting his arms round 
her, Jie kissed her and said with a grin, “Back quickly 
anyway.” 

Then side by side, they walked through the terminal 
building. She waited while he checked with the weather. 
“Forecast’s fine,” he said to Bates. “Will you get onYVlth 
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the Flight Plan ? I’ll be back just before departure to sign 
up.*’ 

“Sure,” ^ates said. “That’s all right.” 

While the aircraft was refuelled, Kelston and Karena 
walked up and down on the deserted road that led to Ponta 
Dtlgada. Against a sky just one shade lighter, the jagged 
peaks of the Serra de Agua made a solid black block to the 
south-east of the airfield. High above the mountains, the 
stars seemed to give back a weak reflection of the lights or 
the flare path, the arc lamps on the ramp, the bright square 
patches of the terminal’s windows. I^udley looked out from 
his office, watching the two of them on the far side of the 
road, moving away until they mtirged»with the night, and 
then turning and coming back, more distinct every step, till 
they were once more touched by the surplus light that 
overflowed from the building and spilled in long yellow 
stains on the darkness outside. He heard the murmuring of 
their voices. They were walking very slowly. For a little 
wMte longer, ■'iie kept his eyes on them. Then he looked at his 
watch. Going out from the back entrance as they ap- 
proached, he called, “Captain Kelston?” 

They came up.to him. Kelston said, “Everything ready?” 

Ignoring tho girl, Dudley said, “Flight Plan’s ready to 
sigrP, sir. I’ll liave the passengers on board in just under the 
live minutes.” 

The two of them walked inside. Bates had brought the 
Flight Plan out of the Operations Room. Kelston signed it 
and turned to Karena. “Well . . . time’s nearly up.” 

“Take care of yourself, Mark.” 

“Of course.” 

“Y3u’re not too tired?” 

He said lightly, “This one’s a gravy ride. There’s not much 
wind. And the weather’s good.” 

She looked at him in silence. Then she whispered, “You’ll 
come back soon?” 

“In eleven days and two hours,” he said. “I’ll be back.” 

The passengers started to converge on Easy Zebra in 
tw6s and threes, sauntering, taking their time, alternately 
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shepherded and hustled by Dudley. Kelston and Karena 
stood a few yards from the crew steps at the front oHhe 
aircraft. 

“Been short and sweet,” he said. 

“Wonderfully sweet.” Sheield him close to her, just for a 
moment hiding her face awiiy from him. Then abruptly rfie 
looked up. “EldVen.days and two hours. A short time like 
that w¥ll soon go.” She tried to smile. Putting up her face to 
^e kissed, she said, “Till then.” 

“Till then, Karen,i” 

Her fingers, holding his hand, seemed locked round it. 
The few minutes that she‘(vas allowed with him were all but 
spent. This time, it feemed harder than ever to let him go. 
She felt the warmth of his flesh in hers, the steady beating of 
his blood. Very gentjy, his fingers detached themselves, and 
he started to walk away from her. ’ 

When a few steps separated them she called out, “Mark,” . 
and he stopped and turned. 

“Yes, Karena?” He had come back to her. She felt that cJl 
she Ifad to do was to put her arm between him and the 
aircraft, barring his way. 

“Mark. . . .” She stopped and looked beyond him. 
Suddenly she saw that the outline of the mountains seemccl 
nearer, as though they were moving dowju cm the tww of 
them. She shivered in the sharp January wind. All hei 
instincts, well trained to sense the tightening stranglehold of 
circumstances, urged her to say to him, “Don’t go.” But 
around her, people were hurrying about their business of an 
or^nary aircraft departure. Many events had combined to 
ensure that this parting was nothing but inevitable roaiine. 
So that, in the end, she said the words everyone says to a 
pilot going away: “Have a good trip, Mark.” 

He smiled'and kissed her again before once more walking 
away from her. He climbed the crew-steps one by one to 
becofhe a character in the mechanical play that was being 
acted around them. Just before he entered the aircraft, he 
turned and waved down to her. % 

She stood there, watching the dozen men rouncT Easy 
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Zebra move like robots under the brilliant lights. She could 
still see Mark, sitting by the open cockpit window; but 
already sh^ felt cut off from him. The steps were wheeled 
away from the aircraft. All her doors clanged shut and fast. 
The long silver cylinder of thi- Marlborough stood isolated, 
a ‘Separate world of its own, as her two starboard engines 
leapt into life. 

She saw Mark lean out of the window. He pointefi to the 
port engines and put his thumb up, making signs from hfc 
world to their’s. The man with the fir^, extinguisher move.d 
nearer. Everyone else moved away. Number Two’s propellor 
creaked and turned like an old-fdshioned windmill, and 
then raced powerfully round in s.burjt of speed. A minute 
later. Number One followed. Now all four were turning, 
again came the signs. Mark crossed hig hands to and fro as 
thdugh finally cutting all contact with the ground. Obeying 
his signal, men dived under the shadowy wing and pulled 
away the' chocks. Well in front of the nose, the station 
e^^igineer wsived two torches and beckoned Easy Zebra 
towards him. 

The Marlborough ihoved. The brakes gently squealed on 
her wheels. Karena caught a last shadowy glimpse of Mark’s 
lace before th3’ great tail swung round in a huge puff of 
smoke from the idling engines. With h^r portholes 
blazing like little round suns all down the length of her 
fuselage, Easy Zebra rolled slowly forward to add her lights 
to the cold shimmer of the stars and the twin parallel glare 
of the flarepath drawn across the night. 

Close beside Karena, Dudley stood outside to w^tch 
Kelston take off. Together, they heard the run-up. One 
after 'another, each engine roared out into the darkness. 
Then the Station Manager saw with rglief that the aircraft 
was moving forward. The run-up must have teen satisfac- 
tory. They were not returning to the ramp — that headache 
•which he so much hated. 

The landing lights came on under the wings of the aircraft, 
shining out like litltc horizontal searchlights. Then the 
tremendous noise of the engines at take-off power shook and 
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rattled the windows of the terminal. As Easy 2febra climbed 
up into the night, Dudley looked at his watch. The time was 
22.17 Greenwich Mean Time. Kelston had been ten minutes 
late off the chocks. The Station Manager sighecf! It would 
mean making out a late departure repflrt. 

For a few minutes mordj the aircraft’s red and gree^i 
navigation lights werp visible moving higher in the western 
sky. Gftidually, the noise of her engines disappeared. The 
vdiole of the airfield seemed suddenly still. Dudley, some- 
how held bj the presence of the girl, kept watch on the 
Marlborough till it disappeared into the night. The girl 
reached the terminal builiing just after him. He held the 
glass door open for^her. “TlAnk you,” she said as she 
passed him. With a feeling of shocked surprise at such an 
exhibition in so public a place, Dudley noticed that her eyes 
were streaming with fears. 


Gomez, the Empire Airways Operations Ofl\ 9 er on dj;ity 
that night, was locally employed from Ponta Delgada. 
Already he had set out a clean while chart on the table to 
plot Easy Zebra’s progress from the Azores to Bermuda. He 
noted down neatly, “Airborne 22.17. Fuel op board 24,31C 
pounds. Flight time 11 hours 1 minute. Endurance thirteen 
hours and thirty-six minutes.” 

The teleprinter beside him clacked out a message. He 
filled in the beginning of the Marlborough’s track across the 
Atlantic. Kelston had reported at the top of the climb at 23.02. 

He Ifdd only the one aircraft to watch over that night. In 
between the times that Bates’ careful position reports came 
through, he read a Lisbon nq,wspaper that had come k with 
Easy Zebra that night. 

Things wdVe very quiet. Regularly, one by one, the 
position reports came in. After three hours the aircraft was 
reporting at 37 degrees 31 north, 36-15 west. The wind^ 
was south-west at thirty-one knots. Cloud — only a trace of 
stratus below them at 6,000 feet. 

The little pencil line was drawing further from-Saqta 
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Anna. Gomez noticed she had gained four minutes on 
Flight Plan. The winds were less strong than forecast. 

The tel^rinter clacked again. This time it was a message 
from Lonfion. The normal Tuesday schedule would leave on 
time. Captain 42. Gomez Iqpked it up in the Company’s 
Sjgnals regulations. Number 42 was Captain Leeming. He 
chalked up the flight on the notice-board. 

The time passed very slowly. Outside, it waS' still a 
perfectly clear night over the airfield. Gomez went next do^K 
to have a chat with his opposite number in World-Wi^e 
Airways, now plotting an aircraft coming from Bermuda. 
They talked about their jobs aiiJ about their salaries. 
Gomez said, “Quiet night foi; me^^ Mine will soon be 
transferring to Bermuda control.” 

He heard the teleprinter going again in his office. Going 
ba^k, he plotted another ol Bates’ positions. 36-03 North, 
43-11 West. The wind was still from the south-west, but its 
speed was up to sixty knots. Easy Zebra had fallen a few 
rninutes bejjind Flight Plan. 

Then for the next two hours, the teleprinter did not move. 
No message from the Marlborough. Gomez was well aware 
of the dilficulties of radio communication. Sometimes 
aircraft were out of touch for hours at a time. All the same, 
he. phoned "he radio station to find out whether they had 
any message. None, they said. 

Wearily now, his eyes half closed, he slumped in his chair, 
occasionally reading the paper, now and again smoking a 
black tobacco Portuguese cigarette. At five o’clock, there 
was still no message. But Easy Zebra would have transferred 
to Bermuda control by now, in any case. It would be tlieir 
respcnsibility. His pencilled lirie, stretching out on the white 
paper, abruptly stopped at 43 west, not quite half-way to 
Bermuda. His eyes glazed over, and his head feil on his chest. 

He was awakened by the rattle of the teleprinter. It was 
Bermuda; a request for Easy Zebra’s position. He telepiioned 
the radio station the last position he had, now three and a 
half hours’ old. Twe^^ty minutes later, Bermuda came back 
to, say that although they had no communication with Easy 
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Zebra, radio conditions had been reported bad over the 
Atlantic. 

Just as dawn broke over the island, bringing uj out 6f the 
darkness the clear greens and browns of San Miguel, he had 
breakfast in the deserted restaurant. He was taking his time 
over coffee when the passengers from the World-Wide 
Bermuda flight swarmed in, chattering loudly, from the 
coldncSs of the air outside. 

Back in the offige, there was another message from 
Bermuda. Had Sant^ Anna any communication with Easy 
Zebra? They had tried New York, Boston, Gander. No one 
had heard anything. ‘ 

It was 7.45 now. T*"e Mirlborough should be nearing her 
destination. It was odd they hadn’t been able to raise her. 
A little anxious douljt crept into Gomez’ mind. But then, 
maybe, she’d fallen a bit behind. The winds on the last' fix 
were stronger than forecast. He phoned the radio ;<!tation to 
say, “Nothing more heard.” 

When his relief came in, Gomez explained anJ apologue d 
for thft unfinished pencil line on the chart. Bermuda had not 
come back. Presumably they were in contact with the aitcraft 
now. All the same, he stayed. Used to bad radio communica^ 
tion, he was nevertheless conscientious. He si'.ggested to his 
relief that thjy initiate a signal asking Bermuda for Easy 
Zebra’s position. 

A reply was a long time coming. Bermuda sent, “No 
communication. Request confirmation of Easy Zebra’s 
estimate Bermuda is 9.18.” The message was sent at 9.19. 

“Quder,” Gomez said. He was really worried now. After 
they had sent the confirmation, the minutes dragged by and 
the teleprinter did not stir. 

Dudley was just coming in to check on the day’s opera- 
tions, when tfie next message came through. Bermuda sent, 
“Still no communication. Am initiating Air Sea Rescue 
operaRons.” 

The Station Manager went white when he saw it. The 
sudden shock of walking into this kepi him standing there, 
apparently unable to make a move to counter this new and 
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terrifying gambit with which life had attacked him. It was 
Gomez who phoned through to Control to start Air Sea 
Rescue operations from the Azores end of the route. 

By one o’clock that afternoon, Bermuda still reported no 
contact. Easy Zebra’s petrol m,ust now be considered con- 
sumed. There was no alternative landing ground where 
she could possibly have come down. Four Fortresses with 
lifeboats slung under their bellies had taken oW from 
Bermuda. From Lagens, six more airc’iaft were airborne afld 
were now searching the Atlantic alor^ the Marlbor ought’s 
track. An aircraft carrier, hearing :he emergency broadcast, 
cruised south-east to longiti*de 43 west. Five merchantmen 
altered course towards the Kalf-way between the 

Azores and Bermuda, Weather Ship Easy stopped her end- 
less patrol in small circles and started to speed through the 
water at her maximum eighteen knots towards the last 
known position. The whole vast effort of humanity was now 
being immediately focussed on Easy Zebra and her forty- 
bC^en souls’ on board. 

When Leeming arrived on the normal Tuesday service, 
eighf hours later, they were still searching. At Madrid, 
.they had told him some garbled story of Easy Zebra being 
“very late” dtriving in Bermuda. Like a slow snowball, he 
accumulated nTore information at Lisbon. They were not 
sure, they said, but they had heard something about an 
aircraft being reported missing on the Azores-Bermuda leg. 
It could possibly be Easy Zebra. No signal of her arrival 
had yet been sent. Then he stepped out of Easy Fox at 
Santa Anna to find the whole station in a complete par^r. 

Budley met him, rubbing his hands together as though he 
was wringing them. “Can’t understand it,” he said over and 
over again, as they walked to the Operations Room. “Every- 
thing was perfectly all right here. Perfectly all right. It’s 
terrible, terrible,” 

He poured the whole story out to Leeming, while the 
Flight Plan was being made out by the navigator. Dudley 
punctuated his words every now and again by ringing up the 
radio station. “Anything heard? Anything seen?” he would 
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ask. But there was always nothing. Leeming said, “Who were 
the crew?” 

He looked down at the names the Station Mjinagcr gave 
him, picturing them in his mind individually, each one 
coming up with a sharp sadiClarity — ^^Mark Kelston, Cock- 
croft, Bates, Draper, the eri^neer Cluny. 

“And the passengers?” he asked. 

“Fftty, Captain,” Dudley said. 

“Would have to be nearly a full load. Makes you feel 
jp . . .” Hopelessl}^ he stared at Dudley. “You’re sure 
you’re doing everything?” he said with an odd harshness 
in his voice. 

, “All we can do. ^ortr^sses from Lagens and Bermuda. 
Ships. An aircraft carrier. . . .” 

Leeming said, “Well anyway . . . there’s another aircraft 
here that can help.” 

“Which one. Captain ?” 

“Easy Fox. Our own.” Leeming turned to his navigator. 
“Make the Flight Plan out at sea level. We’41 searclw C-^r 
thenf on the way to Bermuda. We’re going along their track. 
Should see something.” The thougnt of actually helping 
seemed to brace him, galvanise him into a new activity. 
“We’ve got to do everything in our power lo find them.” 

“If there’^ anything there to find,” Dudby s^id sombttly. 
He was smoking one cigarette after another now. He said to* 
Leeming, “1 can’t see it’s got anything to do with this 
station. Captain Leeming. They can’t blame this station.” 
Already he was thinking of the inevitable Inquiry. There 
wejp Bound to be questions. And Kelston had had rather 
a*lot to do with the Azores lately. 

Leeming asked, “The aiicraft was perfectly serviceable 
when it left here?” 

“Perfectly?’ 

“The electrical wiring hadn’t been modified. Same aircraft 
in wRich I had my fire.” 

“But that was months ago, Captain!” 

Leeming sat on the desk, staring ^own at the floor. “I 
, know ... I was just thinking, remembering.” 
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They all sat together in a depressed silence. The navigator 
wept on busily making his calculations. Leeming was just 
saying for^the second time, “We’ve damned well got to 
help them somehow,” when the teleprinter started clacking 
out again. Dudley \!^ent ove; to the machine and looked 
with weary eyes at the words it Kad printed. The ink was still 
wet. There was a slight smudge on the last full stop. 

It was a very short message. Outside the sender, tne time 
of origin and the address to all stations on the Line, theio 
were only four words. It just said : All Marlborougl^j 
grounded indefinitely.” 

At long last, Mark Kelston hall succeeded in getting Mr 
Veitch to act. 


Next day, unshaven and with black rings round his eyes, 
Dudley went up to the Carreras Hotel to see Leeming. He 
brought ^ith him the yesterday evening newspaper that a 
V^crld-Wid^ Aircraft had brought him from England. The 
huge headlines about Easy Zebra had sunk him even further 
into ar vacillating, useless depression. 

The pilot asked him, “Still nothing?” 

“Nothing.”. vJ^ith a feeble attempt at indignation, Dudley 
produced the papers. “But look at these. Captain!” 

The British Press had spread itself. It was a slack season, 
and they had plenty of space available. Some enterprising 
reporter had found out about the fire in Easy Zebra two 
months before. Kelston and the Santa Lucinda came up 
again. Some of them even drew comparisons with.Jhe 
Gibraltar disappearance, over two years before. 

Leeming read them. Then he said ruefully, “Certainly 
splashed it.” 

“Might make the Inquiry a bit . . . tricky.” Dudley 
pointed out. 

. Leeming said, “Whatever are you getting yourself into a 
state for? They can’t blame you. Or me, for that matter.” 

Dudley seemed unconvinced. “Captain Kelston,” he 
said, siiaking his head. “He had some . . . queer ideas.” 
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“You mean the girl?” 

“Mostly the girl. He saw her just before he took off^’ 

Leeming had forgotten about Karena. He hesitated. “I 
suppose someone should tell her.” 

Dudley looked at the pilojl^iopefully. “I was thinking . . . 
one of the reasons I came^’up in fact . . . you know h6r. 
Caplin Leeming.” 

Leeming said indignantly, “I don’t.” 

“But I saw you talking to her. Only three weeks ago. At 
Ifast she’s spoken t€ you. I know her by sight, of course. 
That’s all.” . • 

“So you thought I’d go andUtcll her!” 

Dudley said vaguciV, “Might make it easier for her.” 

Leeming saw that the Manager was in such a state of 
panic, he could brin^no comfort to anyone. “Anyway, he 
said, “there’s still hope.” 

“Oh yes.” Dudley’s voice was unconvinced * “Still a 
chance. They’re continuing the search. You could tell her 
that, pive her something to hang on to.” 

In the end, Leeming agreed to do i^ He thought about it 
over his lunch. It was going to be difficult to do* well. 
Gloomily, he picked at his food, while the crew talked iL 
subdued tones among themselves. ^ ^ 

An hour after lunch, he went down to thd Shipping Office 
where he knew Karena worked. He was shown up to see a 
man called Olivarez, presumably her boss. The pilot said 
to the grey-haired Portuguese: “My name’s Leeming. A 
Captaip in Empire Airways.” 

„Oiivarez got up from his desk and shook hands. 

“Yes, Captain?” 

“You have a girl working tor you, Karena?” 

“Yes.” 

“I wonder if I could see her?” Leeming’s voice was 
straiqfd and thin. 

“She hasn’t been in this morning.” 

Leeming looked surprised. “When did you see her last, 
then?” 

“Yq^terday morning. She went up to the Radio Station 
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yesterday morning. On an errand for me. Some messages I 
wanted sending to three of my ships.” Then Olivarez 
noticed the^worried anxiety on Leeming’s face. “Why ... is 
anything wrong?” 

Leeming said shortly — “One^^of our aircraft is missing. 
Captain Kelston was on board. I suppose you knew she 
was his friend ?” 

Olivarez’ eyes filled with sudden sadness. For a minute, 
they took no notice of the pilot sitting in front of them. 
He said something in Portuguese. T:en, in English, h. 
added, “Yes, I knew.” 

“There’s still hope, of corpse. But I think she should be 
told at once.” 

“Naturally.” Olivarez stared unhappily out of the 
window. 

“i believe you knew Kelston?” 

* “It wa'}. he who saved my ship for me. He was a most 
gallant man.” 

‘xie had nis troubles,” Leeming said. “Not that he wasn’t 
a nice sort of chap.” ^ 

“Poor Karena.” Olivarez unashamedly wiped his eyes. 
“They were so Irappy together. She has had more than her 
fair share of^rief already in her life.” 

Leeming said again, “I think she should be toM. Perhaps it 
would be better if you told her.” 

“Yes,” the shipowner said impatiently. “She must be told 
gently. We will go to her room. And I will tell her.” 

They went out together into the sunshine. Beyond the 
wharf, they branched off a side street to a white 'he use, 
standing by itself in a little courtyard paved in grey stone. 

Olivarez said, “She has a room at the top.” They walked 
up the outside staircase. But there was no answer when they 
knocked. A large-bosomed woman with oily black hair 
over her olive forehead came into the courtyard, and 
Olivarez called down to her. There was a long interchange of 
Portuguese. Then the woman produced a key and opened 
the door. It was cooHnside. The sun, slanting through the 
slatted" shutters, striped the coverlet on the bed with alternate 
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yelfow and grey. They looked round the bare, neat room. 

“Well, she’s not here,” Leeming said. 

They made further enquiries at the houses of her fijends. 
No one had seen her since yesterday. As the t^o of them 
walked up to the Radio StaJ^on, Leeiuing said impatiently, 
“Isn’t it odd that she didn’t come back to your office 
yesterday afternoon?” 

Oli/arez shrugged his shoulders. “I kijew Captain 
Keiston was coming in. When he is here, I expect Karena to 
jpe with him. When he is away, she works till all hours.” 

“But he landed two nights’ ago now. Didn’t she say she’d 
seen him ?” 

“No.” 

“And it’s only for an hour now, anyway.” 

They went on in silence, each thinking their own thoughts. 
When the officer ill charge of the Radio Station sayi he 
hadn’t seen Karena since yesterday, Olivarez did not seem 
surprised. He asked, “You received messaged about a' 
missing aircraft?” 

“¥ es, we were sending out her last position to the shf()s in 
the area.” 

“Karena was here?” 

The man thought for a minute. “Yes . . she was. \/e 

were busy. She sat in that chair.” He pointed to the^one 
near the mantelpiece. 

“Did she ask any questions?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“She would hear you using the letters of the aircraft?” 

Th« Radio Officer looked puzzled. “Easy Zebra. Yes. 
•She must have heard us say that many times. Why .««. did 
she know someone on boyd her?” 

Olivarez nodded. “Yet she said nothing?” 

“Nothing I can remember. She gave us your messages to 
send, of course. But they were just routine” 

TNie worried lines on Olivarez’ face increased. He turned 
to Leeming. “1 think it better if we go to the police,” he safd. 

Late that night, there was still n(j sign of her. The whole 
island had been searched. As the news spread, fveryone 
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talked, everyone started looking. The docks and the airport 
were both checked. She had certainly not left San Miguel. 

Leeming sat with Olivarez in his office. He was tired now, 
worn out by^'lthe futile search, the endless Portuguese. 

He said, “What od earth c^ild have happened to her? 
She’s caused enough trouble as if is.” 

“"l do not know what you mean.” 

“I was thinking about Kelston. He had a wife, you IfViow. 
And a child.” 

“I knew,” Olivarez said in an almost }patter-of-fact tone.^ 
“It was unfortunate.” 

“That affair of his made many pojpic unhappy.” 

Olivarez smiled sadly. “Wnen you’v^**. lived as long as I 
have, you’ll know there’s only one happiness. Your own.” 

“That’s pure selfishness,” Leeming retorted. 

“Some day,” the shipo' mer went on, “you will at last 
admit we are all selfish. Each in our own way. It is a neces- 
sary part Of life. If you can’t find happiness first in your own 
heajt it doesr.’t matter how much you busy yourself finding 
it for other people. You are still ear-marked for the damn- 
ation that awaits all who had the chance — and remained 
unfulfilled.” 

‘^'■ril stick to I’ve been taught,” Leeming said. “And 
I’ll trke the coHseQuences.” 

^.“There will be no question of that, my friend. The 
consequences will take you. Time is private to each in- 
dividual. It belongs to you only. And you are responsible 
for the way it is spent.” 

Leeming kept his lips tightly compressed. Neither* said 
anythtRg for a long time. Then Olivarez asked, “Tell me,* 
what tiir'e do you think something happened to the air- 
craft?” 

“The last message was just before three in thfe morning. 
But they might have gone on flying for hours after that.” 

“All these rescue aircraft and ships, how much hope' do 
you think there is?” 

“Very little.” 

“Almost none?” 
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Leeming hesitated. “Now ... I would say just about 
none.” 

Olivarez got up from his seat and starec^ out lat the 
deserted harbour. “She would know, of course,” he said 
softly. “There was no mzS for her to ask questions. She 
would know if he was de^^i.” 

“I think thjrt’s jnost . . .” Leeming was saying, when 
Olivfrez cut him short. 

- “She was not an ordinary woman. They were in love 
together. I could t^U it, almost from the moment they first 
saw each other. In this, office. Three months’ ago.” 

Leeming said, “I spoCe tocher once. For nearly half an 
hour. She didn’t se^^im ^particularly out of the ordinary.” 

“And I knew her for five years.” The shipowner kept his 
face close to the glass of the window, gazing at the light 
from the office glittering on the dark water outside.* “He 
would come down into the sea?” 

“Yes, the sea.” 

“This same* Atlantic that washes these rcjcky sh®rco,” 
01i>^arez said slowly. “They would be a long way apart. 
But they would be in the same tomb.'* 


TWO 

The three men sitting at the far end of the Committee Room 
inejintd closely towards each other. For a moment, only the 
tops of their heads were visible to the thirty-six others *s!tting 
in front of them. A black,* sleek shiny one on the left, Sii 
Ronald Percival’s bald one in the middle, and Captair 
Graveney’s ^shabby grey scrub on the other side. Then the 
black one, belonging to Group Captain Knight, Inspector 
of Occidents, drew away from the others. He asked Ferris: 
“You still haven’t answered the question. Let’s put it to yoi 
again. Why didn’t you get the groind engineers to check 
along Easy Zebra’s hydraulic pipe-lines at Bermuda?” 
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The Inquiry was going badly. 

Already it had been established from the engineering log 
books that there had been a fire along the hydraulic pipe- 
lines of G-AhEZ three months previously. The Company 
had considered it a million tc>one chance, and due to the 
operational demands on the recite, had authorised modi- 
fication only as each aircraft had come tp for a Check 
Four. Engineer Officer Hawkins had given a straightfdxward 
account of their difficulties, raising the undercarriage oa 
take-olT out of the Azores. The loaderj^Lc.d given evidence 
of the correct trim of the aircraft,* and had admitted the 
presence of a bulky piece of nfediinery in the forward 
baggage compartment. Leeming #-.at [gloomily next to Mr 
Veitch. As he had expected, he had flown Easy Fox back to 
London empty, after the Santa Anna engineers had given 
her 'a thorough looking over. Due to the outcry in the 
I newspapers, and a question that had been asked in the House 
of Commons, a preliminary inquiry of everyone remotely 
cc^nrected wth Easy Zebra had been called. Those with any 
relevant evidence had now been summoned to this Com- 
mittee^Room. Engineers, meteorological officers,iOperations 
personnel, aircrew, Mr Veitch and one station manager, 
Dudley, were df there waiting in varying degrees of appre- 
herfaion for tficim turn to supply a piece for the mysterious 
•j’ig-saw of EZ’s disappearance. 

Ferris said: “The system was working perfectly satis- 
factorily on landing. There seemed no point. On a com- 
plicated piece of machinery like an aircraft, things go 
wrong sometimes for no apparent reason. And tjien 
rectify themselves. And in this case, the system had beeh 
badly handled by the First Ofliecr.” 

The man on the right asked, “But in view of the history 
of this aircraft, wouldn’t it have been prudent *to do as Mr 
Hawkins requested?” Captain Graveney was the senior 
pilot of a large Charter Company, now acting as 'pilot 
assessor to the Court. 

“If we worried aboU every little thing that wasn’t quite 
right, we’d never get off the ground.” 
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“All the same, in this case ” 

Ferris interrupted him. “There is no evidence thatnhere 
was a hydraulic fire on board EZ.” 

Sir Ronald, who was the Queen’s Councillor conducting 
the Inquiry, said mildly, e are not saying that there was. 
As I have explained befoie, the whole idea of the Inquiry 
is that we feel that«ome small shred of one person’s evidence 
migfft bring to light some forgotten, but important trifle 
in the mind of another. I think that’s all we want to ask you. 
Thank you. Captain Ferris.” 

The Court proceejjed throughout the afternoon. The 
technical experts were cros 5 -^xamined on whether the fact 
that Ferris’ undercarriage wouldn’t come up for so long 
showed there was a weakness in the hydraulic system. 
They would not commit themselves. Might be all sorts of 
things, they said — dirt in the system, which eventually was 
dislodged, a sticking relief valve, a temporary thi; 

pressure. 

Knight saidT, “Such faults would, of course, *f!)roduc€^0Rtra 
strain on the pipe liries?” They adnytted that. Knight went 
on, “Then it is a matter of opinion whether the sysfem was 
faulty or not?” 

They agreed that it was. 

“But coijsidering the history of the aiicraft, wouldn’t" it 
have been prudent to have the system checked over at 
Bermuda?” 

That, too, was a matter of opinion with them. “At least,” 
Knight asked, “something should have been put down in the 
technical Log?” 

They pointed out that it appeared to be working perfectly 
satisfactorily. It gave no more trouble round the route. Try 
as he would, Knight could not get an answer out of them. 
Rather wearily, he went over other technicalities of the 
aircraft. The power plants had not given trouble. There was 
no evidence that the Marlborough was anything else except 
fully serviceable when she left the Azores. 

The meteorological experts were the next people called. 
They were the least worried in the whole Court Room. 
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A number of aircraft had been flying on the route at the 
same'time as Easy Zebra. There was certainly nothing out of 
the ordinary^with the weather situation. A weak warm front 
half-way across the Atlantic — giving widespread high cloud 
but very little icing. The asseSlprs questioned them only 
perfunctorily. At six o’clock, Sir Ronald closed the pro- 
ceedings for the day with the words: “That concludes the 
investigation of the aircraft and the weather, gentlemen'.’ To- 
morrow we will examine the qualifications of the crew.” 

Next morning, Captain Sanderson, tke Training Officer,^ 
was the first man called. He gave ajbr^ef resume of Kelston’s 
capabilities as a pilot and a ref.oi't on his last Check Flight, a 
month ago. 

“He was a reliable pilot?” Knight asked him. 

“Well above average.” 

There followed details of the crew’s careers. It was con- 
clusively p^'oved that they all had satisfactory experience 
and operational competence, until the question of Mr 
Colteroft wils raised. 

Knight said, “Bit inexperienced, wasn’t he?” 

Sandferson shrugged his shoulders. “With aviation 
expanding the wny it is, it’s impossible to get highly ex- 
perienced First ’'t)fficers. The Company is forced to employ 
piiofs with a few' hundred hours experience. A,^ far as we 
know, he was adequate at his job.” 

“But there are no six-monthly checks on First Officers, 
like there are with Captains?” 

“No, there is no need. After their training, we rely on the 
Confidential Reports of the Captains they fly with along the 
route. If a man is unsatisfactory, he is either brought back 
to the School for more instructibn, or he is dismissed. Mr 
Cockcroft had completed three round trips ^to Panama 
without adverse comment.” 

Sir Ronald said: “The Court would like to see the rejjorts 
on those trips. You have them with you, of course?” 

There was a long silence. Then Sanderson replied, “We 
didn’t receive them, uftfortunately. But Captain Leeming 
flew witfi him last. He’s present in the Court.” 
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“That seems odd, Captain Sanderson,” Sir Ronald said. 
“You rely, apparently, on these Confidential Report®.^ But 
none in this case ever got back to you.” 

“I think Captain Leeming will be^able to satisfy you on 
Mr Cockcroft’s competem*.” 

Sir Ronald sighed. “4II the same, it still sounds ^dd. 
Most irregulaf.” • 

Miight said, “Well ... I think we’d better have a word 
’with Captain Leeniing, then.” 

When he bad sjt down on t!ie chair in front of them, 
Michael Leeming looked at the three men with large, solemn 
eyes. Graveney asked 'hiTn:^“^hy didn’t you put in a report 
about Mr Cockcroft?” o 

“I didn’t think it was necessary. Quite often reports 
aren^t sent in. No report obviously means that he was 
neither Lxceptionalfy good nor exceptionally bad.” 

“Then he was perfectly satisfactory?” 

Just for a moment, Leeming hesitated. The sharp eyes of 
Captain Graveney noticed the pilot’s doubteand poiJ^rced 
on *it. “Did any incident occur that might have led you to 
believe he wasn’t efficient?” 

“He was inexperienced.” 

Graveney said impatiently, “We know ?hat. Did he do 
anything wrong?” 

Into the little pause. Group Captain Knight pointed out: 
“You are under oath, Captain Leeming.” 

Leeming sat there, saying nothing. With an effort, he 
explained himself: “I’m just trying to remember.” He knew 
that he could expect no mercy from Graveney. Unlike the 
professional close ranks of the doctors, pilots were* fiearly 
always the most scathing and definite in their cond»ination 
of a technical error by one of their own kind, once a serious 
accident was involved. 

“Well . . . take your time,” Graveney said kindly. 

Ceeming debated the matter in his own mind. But Jie 
knew he had to say something. Unhappily, he told the 
Court about nearly landing in the ifiain street of Kingston. 

In its own way it produced quite a sensation. 
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Graveney said, “Now you’ve managed to remember it . . . 
why ftn earth didn’t you report him?” 

“Ev6ryon§^ makes mistakes. He was inexperienced. I 
wanted to give him a ^econd chance.” 

Group Captain Knight made^p effort to conceal what he 
thought of a reason like that. Snorting like a big black bull, 
he said, “So you hand him over to the Company and to other 
Captains as being perfectly competent to look afte?‘ the 
lives of up to fifty souls? Is there apything else aboutT 
him?” 

Leeming hung his head. “He waF> inclined to be over- 
confident.” ^ 

“And still you didn’t put a rcpor;: in®” Graveney asked. 

The two pilots, Knight and Graveney, went raging on at 
him, tearing to pieces anything he said. Finally Leeming 
suggested miserably that Captain Ferris had flown with 
Cockcroft.^ Twice. So Ferris was called to help him. 

Not that he was any use. As item by item, the two of them 
wefpc asked mbout Cockcroft’s flying abilhy, they only 
succeeded in proving that Cockcroft was not competent to 
operate* as second in command of a large passenger-carrying 
aircraft. 

“Yet neither t)f you saw fit to let the Company know that 
it »vas employing j^ach an inefficient First Officer ?^” Graveney 
&sked. 

With a touch of the old bravado, Ferris remarked: “I 
never write Confidential Reports, anyway. I prefer to tell 
’em to their face.” 

“I think. Captain Ferris,” Knight said slowly, “I thihk.ive 
shall' fiave to trouble you to write them in the future.” 

It wad Sir Ronald who cut sh«rt the heavily polite, one- 
sided discussion between the four pilots. “I think your 
point’s taken, Graveney . . . Knight. We have all the 
information we want about Mr Cockcroft.” 

1 Ferris and Leeming were allowed to go back to (heir 
seats. But no sooner had Leeming, his cheeks burning 
furiously, sat down beside Mr Veitch, than Sir Ronald suid, 
“That finishes the Inquiry into the crew’s competence. 
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Next is the fatigue angle you brought up, Knight. Fm afraid 
we’ll have to ask Captain Leeming to come up again.” 

It was some time before Michael Leeming was ntadc to 
understand his testimony was required once more. He had 
been lost in his own dazg# anger, thinking furiously that 
this Court was no more t\pn a sop to appease the conscience 
of the public. Me got up at last, and walked out again to the 
frorff. 

Sir Ronald asked him the questions this time. “It was 
your suggestion that the Azores night-stop came out?” 
He said the words' quite sympathetically. Purposely, he 
seemed to be keeping Gra^ney and Knight away from 
him. 

“It was in the Company’s own interests.” 

“Quite. But if the pilots had disagreed, obviously it 
would have stayed. Twenty-two hours seems a long titne to 
remain actively alert on duty. Would you explain to me-^ 
a complete layman in such things — why you came to the 
conclusion it Could safely be done?” 

‘'Other Companies do longer.” 

Sir Ronald smiled rather wistfully. “Not an answer, Fm 
afraid, Captain Leeming. Each Company is responsible 
for its own mode of operation. Especially when an accident 
has occurred.” 

Leeming said defensively, “Fm not the Line Manager.' 

This reply seemed to disappoint Sir Ronald even further. 
“No . . . but Mr Veitch is not a pilot. He is justified, I feel, 
in taking seriously the technical advice of one of his senior 
Capt&ins.” 

Leeming plunged into the whole question of crew faligue. 
He explained the undoubted second and third winds that a 
pilot experiences after long hours of flying, that in many 
cases he flies better when he is tired. Twice, he appealed to 
Graveney to support him. But Graveney was sitting at the 
side of the table that is never WTong. All he said both tiroes 
was — “It all depends on the individual.” 

Knight sallied out with a bluitering: “What I can’t 
understand is that in America, and also in th® R.A.F., 
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there are most careful regulations governing the amount of 
hour^jOn duty a pilot can do on transport flights. Even lorry 
drivers in this country have rigid legislation to safeguard 
them against being too tired for their job. But British 
airline pilots even go and ask .t, .” 

Sjr Ronald interrupted him ^yvith a patient: “Quite, 
Group Captain Knight, quite. I had to tell Captain Leem- 
ing that comparisons were not allowed. We, on ourV^rt, 
must keep to our own rules. Now, Captain Leeming, pleased 
go on.” 

There was not much more to say. The pilot went through 
some of his own experiences. All SifRdnald said\vhenhehad 
finished was: “I think there’s no dnub4 about the fact that 
such long hours on duty can be done. Even regularly. But if 
an emergency arose, a tired man’s reactions are bound to 
be slGrwer. Just when quick, efficient action is most needed.” 
^le peered down at the notes he had made. “Anyway, that’s 
all, thank Jrou, Captain Leeming.” 

Dqflley replaced him in the chair in front of the desk. 

“Now, Mr Dudley,” Sir Ronald asked, “You are the 
Station Manager in thi Azores?” 

“Yes, sir.” Dudley looked white-faced and anxious. 

^‘You used t<s* nave a night-stop there?” 

“The management took it out some months ago.” 
a'’^‘Yes, yes. We know that. But after that time, Captain 
Kelston called for a rest there. Once for crew fatigue. And 
once for weather. We have the reports you sent to Mr Veitch 
on both those occasions.” 

Dudley looked down at the flo^'r. 

“No'w you express your opinion in no uncertain terms 
that you- considered the night-stops were unnecessary. And 
yet, we have already had ample evidence that the First 
Officers were inexperienced. As Captain Kelston says in his 
own report on the first incident, they apparently needed 
watching, which would put extra strain on the Captain of 
the aircraft. And as for the second time . . 

Dudley said quickly^- “Two Captains took off in the 
same weather.” 
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“But you did not put the weather conditions prevalent 
at the time in your report. We have them here.«Three 
hundred yards visibility. Well under the limits Jaid down by^ 
the Company. And yet you give the^very strong impression* 
that Captain Kelston acJMd wrongly. Would you tell the 
Court why you disagreecj^with him?” 

But all Dudley could do was to mumble indistinctly about 
the^other pilots, Captain Ferris and Captaih Leeming. So 
for the third time.^the two of them were called out to give 
their reasons for tiding off under Company limits. Ferris did 
the answering for bc-th of them. “Line Standing Orders,” 
he said, “is just a guldfe'. a rigid legal document. Both 
take-offs were accomplished perfectly safely.” 

“But you had trouble yourself. Captain Ferris?” Knight 
suggested smoothly. “With your undercarriage.” 

“I managed to put it right.” 

“Quite, Captain Ferris.” Knight seemed to be ^mphasisvig 
each word purposely. “You managed to put it right.” 

Leeming whispered bitterly to Ferris, when ♦hey wejgo^nce 
more back in their seats, “You’d think we were responsible 
for the whole damned thing!” 

The Court droned on throughout tjje afternoon. Mr 
Veitch was the last witness called. Trft plump figure, 
covered in a dark blue suit, raised itseff o^f the chafr and 
walked over to the three men at the far end of the rootti. 
With the head now bent heavily downwards, the odd little 
hour-glass looked as though it had snapped at the thin join 
between the two circles. The skin on the round face was 
a«heTi and strained. The sand seemed to have run out of it 
for ever. 

Sir Ronald asked him:^‘You manage the 6,000 Aile route 
to Panama?” 

“Yes.” 

“You rely on reports that are sent in to you. As we have 
seen, many of them are misleading. Some are non-existent.” 
Sir Ronald looked at the little man ’opposite him with 
obvious sympathy. 

Mr Veitch did not say anything. His whole attitude as he 
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sat there implied that he alone was to blame, if it was 
decided that the Company had been at fault. In a queer, 
misshapen way, Mr Veitch put up a brave, rather moving 
front tcbthe whole disaster. Unlike any of the others, as the 
questions proceeded, he made no effort to shift the responsi- 
bility away into somebody elsc’^.lap. These people were 
under him. Their mistakes were his. 

It was suggested to him that he had been misled by 
reports, that he had attempted to control a business^ 
thousands of miles long from the far end, that he had been 
forced to rely on other people. All he- said was — “That’s 
my job.” 

“Did all the pilots agree to tne^ nig4it-stop being taken 
out?” Knight asked. 

“Captain Kelston objected. On the grounds of crew 
fatigrfc. And the need to inspect the aircraft at an approxi- 
mate half-way mark.” 

“There was, after all, only one.” They were making his 
excqsQS for hiwi now. 

“He also categorically advised me that all the aircraft 
should be modified together. Even though it meant ground- 
ing the fleet.” Far from accepting gratefully their obvious 
leads, Veitch seftmed even anxious to show how far he had 
been ‘Wrong. * 

•"‘That would have been expensive,” Sir Ronafd said. 

But Veitch seemed not to hear him. As though in some 
blind fit of penance, he went on: “He warned me about the 
First Officer situation. And yet I told him that if he con- 
tinued his unauthorised night-stops in the Azor6s, •! 
would have him transferred to another route. I cannot get it 
out of rrty head that had I not done so, he might well have 
called a delay in the Azores that night.” 

Sir Ronald said gently, “We don’t know what happened 
really, Mr Veitch. There are indications that there mij?ht 
ha;/e been a fire again, caused by a short igniting hydraulic 
fluid. But there arc'^only indications. There is nothing served 
by blaming yourself.” 

The Line Manager said wearily: “It was either the aircraft 
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— or the crew. One or the other. Months ago, Kelston 
advised me to look after both of them. He reminded jne of 
the Gibraltar crash. For some now unknown reason, 1 cHose 
to disbelieve him.” 

There was never a word#aid of Kaiciia and Kelston, and 
their relationship togeth^^ in the Azores. In the cod^ of 
society that tlfese.men observed, such affairs of the dead 
werff beyond blame, beyond even talking about any more. 
"By four o’clock, the Court had decided it had collected all 
the evidence it wjs likely to get, and there was a brief 
interval before Sir'* >A-nnald’s final summing up. 

The Queen’s Coundll'or h^ tea with the two assessors in 
a private office. While tLe otner two talked. Sir Ronald was 
unusually silent. He was thinking about this unknown pilot, 
Kelston, who had apparently foreseen, months before, the 
recommendations to the Company he was about to 2 tflvise. 
He might not know much about aircraft, but law had taught 
him a good deal about human nature. There wife obviously 
some reason behind Veitch’s repeated igndldng of Kejs^on’s 
suggestions. He had realised that Dudley must have had 
some difference of opinion with the^ilead Captain to send in 
such unfounded reports. In much the same way, there 
would undoubtedly be found some cause behind Leemihg’s 
failure to send in a report about an idCoihpetent officer: 
his suggesFion that the Azores night-stop could come ofjjt: 
even his taking off from Santa Anna in weather conditions 
under Company limits. 

He sighed. It was difficult to know where to stop in such 
Imqdiries. If they were pushed to their final conclusions, the 
proceedings would last for years, involving many thbBsands 
of people, maybe, in facH the whole of society iti^lf, in an 
effort to establish the psychological reasons behind such 
actions. And they would be no further preventing another 
accident, or bringing to life the forty-seven souls on board 
Eeisy Zebra. 

Then Sir Ronald turned to Graven®y and Knight and 
discussed the summing up with them. It did not take long 
to reach a decision on the course it should take. There 
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remained, in any case, the final published report, which 
would not be completed for another month. 

But-ieven though it was in many ways a formality, his 
summipg u^f was careful and cautious. 'He said: “When an 
aircraft disappears completely, 4^ere is usually no evidence 
as to exactly what happened. T^is time, we have at least 
certain pointers as to the possible causes of the accident. 

“We can say with certainty that it was either a failufe on 
the aircraft’s part, or a fault by the crew. Or possibly £F 
combination of both. Certainly, the weather in the area hasi 
been proved to be not even a contribf t/5ry cause. 

“A similar aircraft disappeared* ofi the same route over 
two years ago. For what reason, nobody ever found out. 
Then a short time ago, a series of hydraulic leaks developed 
in the Marlboroughs culminating in a fire on board the 
very aircraft that disappeared. I am assured by the tech- 
ijicians that a short in the electrical system, combined with a 
hydraulic feak near the same position, is a most unusual 
circumstance#, a million to one chance. Nevertheless, in 
view of the fact that hydraulic fluid was so inflammable,' the 
Company decided to modify the wiring away from the pipe 
lines that ran throughout the fuselage. This was an expensive 
and lengthy operation, and they planned to have it done 
(since on the Surface there appeared no urgency), as each 
a^veraft went into the hangar for a complete ovefrhaul. As it 
happened. Easy Zebra was not due for a Check Four, and 
remained unmodified. Now, if there was a fire in exactly 
the same position as before, it would account for no radio 
signals being sent by the aircraft, since both batteries su^pply- 
ing the'power to all the electrical equipment would be quite " 
useless. 

“But we cannot say with any degree of certainty that this 
happened. All we can do is to suggest that it is a'theory that 
fits the facts. There still remains no direct evidence of the 
actual cause of the accident. These pointers I mentioned lilay 
be a series of coincidences. Or they may not be. It is unlikely 
that we shall ever knowi 

“Now as far as the crew is concerned: Captain, Kelston 
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was a highly competent pilot. The rest of his crew were 
perfectly satisfactory, with the exception of the First 
Officer. It is this Court’s opinion that Mr Cockcroft was not 
competent to act as second in command of tasy« Zebra. 
By a series of regrettable j#missions, his incompetence was 
not brought to the atteyion of the Company. This jnan 
might possibly*have done something wrong. Certainly in an 
emrfgency, it would appear he would be nothing but a 
liability. Even in thj best conditions, Captain Kelston would 
have to watch, him^ an extra duty that would contribute to 
his own fatigue. \ir 

“And then we con^cHo tjjis question: the fact that the 
crew were expected^to ^A'ork for nearly twenty-four hours 
on end. Even with a rest compartment, it would appear to be 
too much of a strain. If there was an emergency — and ^ 
obviously presume there was — ^I cannot help feehng that 
the crew would have acted more slowly than usual. At the 
very time when speed was essential for safety.” paused, 
and sat there'thinking. Wistfully, he was tuining ov^ an 
idea that simply would not leave his mind: that the fate of 
Easy Zebra might possibly have ^ been very different if 
Kelston had called a night-stop in the Azores. Then he went 
on briskly: “It might have been the aircraft. It might have 
been the First Officer. Or it might have V)eefi plain fatigue, 
combined with either one, or both of them. A lot of mighi- 
have-bcens. In the end, we are left with a scries of half-clues 
that end abruptly just at the moment they might be leading 
us to the cause of the accident. The real reason must still be 
consfdercd a mystery. 

“All the same, although there is no evidence thatTdhn be 
categorically accepted by»thc Court, a number of 4 )ractices 
have come to light which it is our duty to recommend that 
the Company immediately overhaul. 

“First, the system of voyage reports and crew reports in 
our opinion should be thoroughly tightened up, for the 
purpose of providing the Company within accurate picture 
of exactly what is happening on®the route they operate. 

“Secondly, we can see no point in calling Lin9 Standing 
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Orders, if they arc open to interpretation by the pilots to 
whoiji they apply. 

“Thirdly, we feel that First Officers as well as Captains 
should^be gfven six monthly checks on their competence. 

“And last, nearly a day on diiv flying an aircraft must be 
conjidered far too long. I belike the Marlboroughs are 
being overhauled, before a new Certificate of Airworthiness 
is granted to them again. When they are once more batk in 
operation, we must insist on the Azores night-stop bein^ 
re-instated.” 

Sir Ronald concluded with a fevz-'^Words on Kelston. 
There could be no do*ubt, he said, bf his ability and far- 
sightedness. He alone seemed to bs. aWe to see that things 
were snow-balling, one on top of the other. He brought the 
attention of the management to the very facts that had come 
out in -this Inquiry. For some unknown reason, he was 
ignored. 

“It is nfit the intention of this Court,” he went on, “to 
lay ^Ije blanv of the disaster at anyone’s defor. Under the 
circumstances, that would be unfair. Mr Veitch has a 
difficultjob to do. Eacn in his own way, so have the others 
wljose evidence we have heard. All the same, one cannot 
help getting the impression that Mr Veitch would have acted 
on.Odptain Kdlstdn’s advice earlier, had he not been misled 
hf a number of no doubt well-intentioned peopte who mis- 
represented the facts. Or who did not represent them at all.” 

For a moment, his eyes gazed severely at the little knot of 
individuals around Mr Veitch. Ferris, Dudley, Leeming, 
Featherstone. Ferris looked straight back at him. Dlldley 
was studying the floor. Leeming was considering indignantly 
the injiv^tice of the innuendoesi to which he had been 
subjected throughout the two-day session of the Court. 
Featherstone appeared not to have heard him. 

Sir Ronald had completed the Inquiry now. He put the 
nojtes he had made back in his brief-case. He stood up, Ss a 
signal that everything was over. 

As he passed through the door, Ferris whispered what was 
intended as a word of sympathetic comfort to those men 
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Hfesides hinjself on whom Sir Rorrald’s look had fallen: 
No names ... no pack drill.” 


tThree 

Despite Ferris’ comfortable reassurances to. the contrary, 
the Inquiry started off a chain of immediate and self- 
generating consequinces. The fact that its recommendations 
had been immedia\)^' put into force did not prevent the 
newspapers from co'Aijieling with each other in caustic 
comments. And thejinvisiLffe*iashes of Easy Zebra might be 
ghostly and cold, but they nevertheless provided a new 
supply of gunpowder for a number of Members of Parlia- 
ment who had comlTined in pointing a large-calibre ^joiitical 
cannon in the direction of the Chairman of British Emoire 
Airways. 

It followed 4hat a number of changes of thg guard and a 
gerferal tightening up of the defences had to be made. With 
the usual understanding sympathy 'in such cases, Ijie Line 
Manager was replaced, by an experierited airline Captain 
called Cotterell. It was felt on the credit side that, being a 
pilot, he would be more successful iA interpreting Jhe 
individualistic approach to life of his own kind. Mr Veitc;h 
was swallowed up in some anonymous office, high up in 
the Company’s huge headquarters. Dudley was quickly 
transferred to the Pool of Station Managers, a kind of 
ng-rrtan’s-land which provided temporary substitutes for 
places where the incumbent was away on duty or on4eave. 
Featherstone lost the Flight Captaincy to a hard-bitten 
hunk of new blood from the North Atlantic. And Ferris 
and Leemffig both received simultaneous letters, advising 
them that Line Standing Orders were now to be regarded not 
as% guide book but as a gospel, and disciplinary action 
would be taken against anyone who disobeyed them. 

Mark Kelston was the only person who came out at all 
well in tljat Inquiry, and he was beyond either its praise or its 
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censure. But the Company, as they always did, saw that liis 
wife and his dependents were well provided for. Veronica 
received six times his basic salary — about £9,000 — and 
added Jo Mhrk’s own insurances of another £6,000, she was 
in a far better position financially than she would ever have 
been if he had lived. She had sa\d to her friends, “I won’t 
prefend that it wouldn’t have hScn a far greater shock to 
me if . . .” And a very long pause, “Hadn’t happened.*’ All 
the same, she wore black. She was still wearing it some week# 
later, when she opened the front door 'it tea-time and saic^ 
to her fashion designer friend : “Why^tAs time, Ivor, you’re 
even early!” 

Back on the 6,000 mile MicFAtiafitic^route, there had also 
been changes. The grounding of the Marlboroughs for a 
month, while they awaited their new Certificate of Air- 
wortj^iness, lost the Compi:.ny the Patiama Contract. The 
night-stop in the Azores was re-introduced. And the 
aircraft wd:e carrying less passengers than ever before. 

Nearly evgrything was a little further back than it had 
been lOur months ago. The counter-clockwise winds 'had 
completed their furioifa full circle round the quiet heart of 
the storm. But there in the centre, Michael Leeming dis- 
covered, every Wing had remained oddly unharmed and 
undisturbed. 

^^He had reached the Captain’s Room in the Carreras 
Hotel, when he next went out on service, with a feeling of 
immense thankfulness. At last he felt the sense of peace and 
privacy he had so much longed for. His mind was now dizzy 
with its own troubles. Melanie had been so distant tiiak it 
had been a relief to get away from Fairoaks. The Inquiry 
still haunted his mind. And on the end of his crew list was 
once again the name of Miss Libby Challoner. 

He missed dinner purposely. Instead, he started to read a 
long biography that he had brought with him in the hope 
that it would keep him interested throughout the trip.* By 
nine o’clock the tuanquillity of the room had soothed and 
quietened him. A good flight’s sleep, he was certain, would 
put everything right. He ran a bath and drowsily, lay in it 
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fuJT length, while continuous warm Vater lapped over his 
whole body. He settled down in the big, soft bed^and 
immediately fell asleep. 

The noise that woke him about midnight ^emqd just 
another addition to the moi^/ting toll of his troubles. He sat 
up in bed, wondering whattiad pulled him up so sharply out 
of the muffling layers of sieep into which he' had sunk. The 
room? the corridor outside, were hushed and silent. But 
he heard the murmur of voices. A man and a woman were 
talking softly. Littlefcursts of laughter. A silence. Now the 
man was speaking <\i4e loudly. More laughter. The quiet 
that followed was peate#ul and pleasant. Then the noise 
started up again, sfiemin^^loudest near the fireplace. 
Beyond it, in the room next door, there must be a party 
going on. For a little while longer, he listened, oddly shut 
out and sad. The lau^ter and the voices drew his mind^and 
he ached to join them. But gradually the noises died down 
and he fell asleep. 

An hour later, he woke again. The woman #vas sinmng 
softlj^. On and on the voices went, not loud enough whear 
what was being said, but insistent,* penetrating, endless. 
The party next door was obviously in full Swine. Now he f^t 
irritated at Joeing both disturbed and exclucTcm. He bounced 
out of bed and hammered on the wall in aif effbrt to quieten 
them. 

Since that produced no result, he put on his dressing 
gown and went out into the corridor. He banged on the door 
next to his own. There was no answer. He tried the handle. 
It ^a^ unlocked. Inside, the room was in darkness. He 
Switched on the light and saw the room was quite elTrlpty. 

Quite reckless now, he investigated all the surrcjjjnding 
rooms. Only one was occupied and the occupant was sleep- 
ing quite sodhdlessly. He went back to the Captain’s Room, 
trying to convince himself that it was his imagination, but 
as s(Jbn as he opened the door, he heard the same voicqp 
talking. An idea struck him that the noise ^as coming from 
outside. Sometimes the wind rustlerf the azalea plants till 
they sang, a weird kind of song that was almost •human. 
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Perhaps in some odd way that was what was feting on liis 
tired ^imagination. He pulled back the curtains and hauled 
thd windo^\^ apart. He gazed out on to fully lit lamp-stand- 
ards npedleiSsly floodlighting the empty street. The azaleas 
stood with their leases foldedkaround them, asleep in the 
still air. 

\^hen he closed the windows, fne noise had gone. He sat 
down in one .of the damasked armchairs and relaxeck His 
muscles were all tensed up. Obviously, he thought to hirr^ 
self, this imaginary sound was nothing iiiorc than a jiangle iq 
his head caused by his own edginesf j^t was just his over- 
burdened brain refusing to rest fnd producing grotesque 
images to haunt him still ffjrftiejr.. IJe took a couple of 
aspirins. They would settle the whole thing. Self-comforted 
now, he padded across the thick carpet to his bed. 

Hjs soft footfall was the only sound in a waiting room, 
until, with a queer heart-catching little lilt, jaunty and 
wistful, adman’s voice hummed a snatch of tune. He stood 
still, in the ipiddle of the room, and his lips trembled. 

‘^Mark,” he called softly, “Mark.’’ 

It A\as unmistakabVe. The firm, deep voice — and the 
tune, he’d heard •'Mark hum that tune months ago at 
Bermuda. An'dltl Czech folk song, he had said. She would 
h?ivi» sung it tb hkn. And then the laughter — the'soft, gentle 
pojoying laughter — that was the girl’s, of bourse. The 
girl Karena’s. 

When the first shock of the discovery left him, he walked 
over to the bed and sat down to think it out. And then the 
whole agonising situation struck him with a cruel, fsh^rp 
darky. As far as Mark was concerned, all his affairs had 
suddenly been solved. In some furiously twisted way, the 
man who had openly flouted the rules of society had in the 
end most honourably paid all the debts that they demanded. 
His name had shone out in the darkness of the Inquiry. His 
family were well provided for. Nobody could now &dy a 
word against him» Death had made a free man of him, to do 
whatever he pleased. what pleased him most was to sit 
in the Captain’s Room, while his brief honeymoons with 
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K^irena followed one upon the other in a never-ending 
rotation. 

While Michael Leeming’s affairs. . . . 

He threw back the coverlet and crawled intcfbed-^ There 
must, he was sure, be ablution somewhere to all his 
problems. Thinking over them one by one, he laid his little 
plans. To preserve^ the crumbling tranquillity of Fairoaks, 
he nfUst somehow get rid of this grey moodiness that came 
dver him when he was with Melanie. The slur that the 
inquiry»had cast onihim he would disprove by careful and 
conscientious flyings the future. And Libby . . . well, 
Libby was really the ftaffiest. He wcaild keep his distance. 
Now that Cockcroft*hajd disappeared on Easy Zebra, no- 
body knew. He would make it plain to her that the affair 
was over, so that nobody would every know. There was 
plenty of time. It was a thing that couldn’t be hurried, For 
the time being, he would avoid her. Then he would break 
with her. But not just yet awhile . . . not just yet. 

He lay there awake while the hours crept b^, sometimes 
listening to the voices, sometimes pondering hi/ own 
problems. He watched the dawn make a long yellov/ slit in 
the black skin of the sky outside; and flien, imperceptibly, 
the whole; of the Captain’s Room became full of liglit. 
Gradually, the live noises started. Men mbveO up and do\vn 
in the streefs. Cars hooted. People started getting up in th^ 
hotel. Water gushed along pipes and down cisterns. There 
were footfalls in the corridor outside. Trolleys squeaked 
and breakfast cups rattled. The voices in the Captain’s 
^ Rooiti melted into the muhdane clatter of another day. 

Michael Leeming had an early breakfast, and theft asked 
at the desk if anyone had complained of noisejj in the 
Captain’s Room. The astonished clerk fetched the Manager, 
who sprea8 his hands and shook an aggrieved and greasy 
head in a voluble negative. 

■^Never before. Captain. It is the finest, quietest room we 
have in the hotel.” 

“All the same, I have trouble sleeping there. When I come 
through.in future, could you give me another room?” 
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“Certainly, Captain,'' certainly. Not such a good one, of 
coursi^*.. . . 

“So-long'as it’s a room,” Leeming said. 

The roorn they gave him, on his return back from Panama 
fourteen days later, was a wr^f'^hed little cupboard of a 
plaqe, over the hotel kitchens. 

“This week we are full. Captain,” the Mahager told him. 
“It’s the onlyTOom we have. Unless, of course ...” 

“I’ll take it,” Leeming said. He had made tentative 
inquiries of other Captains he had s^n down the route. 
None of them, apparently, had heaf^ any noises in the 
Captain’s Room, and^since tj^.ey \ieie inclined to laugh at 
him, he kept the whole truth oT tfie'^ee'et to himself, doubt- 
ful even of its real existence, except in the dark recesses of 
his own mind. All the same, he wasn’t prepared to risk 
anothermight’s sleep in the place. 

^ The crew heard that he had moved from the Captain’s 
Room. At Sinner that night, they asked him curiously about it. 

“It’s the bed,” he said. “I like a harder bed.” 

“^eSms queer to me,” Libby commented. “You’ve never 
complamed of it before, Captain.” 

“Well, I am now,^’ he said shortly. He had been following 
his programme^' He had hardly seen anything of Libby 
throughout the trip. The long biography had done its job 
v^Jl; he still had twenty pages to get through before the 
aircraft took them back to England in the morning. 

After coffee in the lounge, the rest of the crew played 
cards. Leeming sat at the bar with Libby, having a drink 
before going to bed. 

She? said to him softly, “You’re not angry with me, 
lieblingir 

“Of course I’m not.” 

“You’ve been a bit odd on this trip. Distant. I’ve been 
lonesome.” 

“You seem to have kept yourself amused. In the usual 
way.” 

“Now you’re being bitter. Of course, I know what it’s all 
about. It’s? this Inquiry, isn’t it?” 
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%Ie said drearily, '^Perhaps.” 

“You’ve taken it too much to heart.” 

“Difficult not to.” , 

“Wasn’t your fault, Michael. Everyone’s sorry^But there’s 
no point getting morbid.” t 

“They seemed to blam^ everyone. Ferris, Veitch . . . 
me. Everyone except Mart.” 

“Hoor Mark,” she said. 

He nodded morosely. “Certainly a trageuy. 

‘It w^s his rpmaije of the century I was thinking about. 
Sometimes I used tb^egl jealous — the way he made no secret 
about it, and you kept^n^ like a skejpton in the cupboard. 
But it wasn’t so bliss4il,-^f.^'«^thll, was it, lieblingl” 

Knowing how-wrong she was, he said nothing. Both of 
them might be dead, but blissful was exactly what it was. 
Libby had hit upoii her adjective with an untlpnking, 
chiselled accuracy. 

“You’re still in a mood,” she said. “I wish to Qod you’d 
cheer up.” 

“I was just thinking.” 

“What about this time?” 

“Just this business to Easy Zebra. Hasn’t aflFected you 
much, has it?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I suppose Vm a bit pf a 
fatalist, lieMing. What’s done can’t be undone. What’s 
going to happen . . . will happen.” 

She looked at him with ^ meaning in her eyes that he- 
pretended not to understand. He went off to bed early. 
Biy; h« wasn’t surprised when she came quietly into his room, 
a couple of hours later. 

“Nobody’s seen me,” she said. “Don’t get into a state 
about anybody seeing me.^ 

He had intended to do something decisive and dramatic. 
It was on the tip of his tongue to tell her to get out. But she 
stodd by the door, her white nightdress trailing under the 
red cloth of the dressing gown, looking pure and sweet arid 
virginal. Suddenly, he felt the need for warmth and senti- 
mentality. He wanted desperately some of the joy and 
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happiness that Mark had shared With llarena. Jle got o\A of 
bed and stood by the window, looking at her. 

‘ “ i^ou look like a candle, dressed like that,” he said. She 
had takeniofF tier dressing gown, and stood, still and white, 
in the half-light of his room. A^ey were working late in the 
kitchen, providing a free after-gi dw that couldn’t be turned 
off: 

“What? Thick all the way up? Don’t I go in at the right 
places?” 

He hardly heard her. “And youh hair’s the? yellow, 
flickering flame.” 

“You’re not trying. to kid youpcelt into a mystical frame 
of mind, are you, Michael?’^' 

He woke up from his dream and stared at her coldly. 
“With you, it would be difficult.” 

- She came over to him ana put her'*arms round his neck. 
“You’re a bit brutal with me sometimes, Michael. Of course, 
usually I^udore it. But not when you’re like this. Sad and 
sour.” ^ 

smelt the fierce sweetness of her scent, and he pilt his 
hands out to reach the solid ghostliness of her white body. 
Just before they kissed, he looked down at her feet and saw 
she was on tipi^Coe. Her expectant body was poised on ten 
red-jpainted tcy gienadiers arranged with military symmetry 
in two echelons of five. She whispered, “I wish you hadn’t 
moved out of the Captain’s Room. This is a horrid little 
place, liebling. Like making loj^e standing up in an alley.” 

When she had gone, he lay in a state of hopeless wakeful- 
ness, until sleep seemed to take pity on him. Unconscious- 
ness^gave him a few hours’ relief from the endless chains of 
his own thoughts. He woke up unwillingly, holding his 
eyes ti^t shut, doing his best to' keep inside them the 
drowsy drug that allowed him to forget. The mdre he tried to 
sleep, the quicker it slipped away from him. The nerves of 
his body, as though alerted to danger, tugged open his*eyes 
so he could see what was threatening him. But when he 
looked, there was only itjie harmless gloom of the drab little 
room. 
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he knew ke was back where he started. He had been so 
certain that this trip would show him a solution to his 
affair with Libby. Instead, it had blossomed rthat much 
bigger, as if determined to attract attention, hjelanie. 
would think he was being^oody again. And over every- 
thing else hung the implied guilt the Inquiry had given him. 

The cramped r9om seemed to identify * itself with the 
shapfc and colour of his mind and character. He felt shut in, 
bLiffocated. Jumping out of bed, he opened the window and 
looked at the clean tir outside, gradually getting lighter as 
the sun started to cc up once more over the green island 
of San Miguel. And :.g;ttn^his thoughts returned to them, 
Mark and Karena, and the way they made love in this 
particular paradfse of their own. 

They had spent, he calculated, only ten days with each 
other, when all their brief encounters had been added 
together. They had both ignored the laws of their own 
society, been talked about, criticised, condemned. They had 
had no hope of ever marrying. Mark had crinpled himself 
financially to support his family. His career had been well 
on the way to ruin. And now, they were both dead. 

It seemed suddenly so heartbreakingly unfair to him, 
that under the circumstances they should both sound so 
damnably happy. 


THE END 












